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VOLUME XXX 



O 



TO "SHADOW" 

I'T where the sand-storms whistle, 

And bury or bare their dead; 
Where the tattered yuccas brist'e. 
And the tufia bloom is red ; 



Where the hills with gold are seeded, 
And the chlorides paint the peaks; 

Where the raven sails unheeded 
As the wan coyote sneaks; 

Where thirst, like a wraith sinister, 
Stalks tall as the molten sky; 

Where the ver>* breezes blister 

Like the breath of a furnace nigh; 

Where the blue mirages beckon 

To death at their lying brink; 
Where the eye forgets to reckon, 
And the brain is too parched to think, - 

There, by a yucca shaded 

From the cursed noonday glare, 
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And a mescal many-bladed 

With its white, white flag in air, 

There is thy true heart sleeping; 

And the desert whirlwind mocks 
The sand of my bowie's heaping, 

The coyote-cheating rocks. 

But my soul wings back entreating 
To that lone low mound of sand, 

At its wall of silence beating 

Like a bird in the hunter's hand. 

Oh, Shadow! My true of true ones! 

One friend where friends were few. 
What plausible throng of new ones 

Shall jostle my heart from you! 

Truest of shadows, truly,— 

Since others are things of light. 

And desert their owners duly 

At the first chill gloom of night. 



NUMBER I 

Danger and toil we tested. 

Fanned by the desert's breath; 

Storm and starvation breasted. 

And looked in the eye of Death. 

Sharing the bitterest weather, 
Sharing our scantiest bread, 

And curling by night together 
On our chill and cheerless bed 

In the trapper's cabin lonely, 
In the noisy cowboys' camp, 

In Indian huts, or only 

On the rocky ground and damp. 

Lost in the snows waist-reaching, 

On wan plains lost again. 
Where wild beasts' bones are bleaching 
And bones of wilder men. 

Till, deep in the deserts brooding, 
Half-eyed, with voices gone 
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And sullen tongues protruding, 
We reeled despairful on; 



• •• • • •• 



Till 



oiyiB^^ether Macaulay's "Clive" and "Hastings" are 
the» S«ttnd history which public admiration supposes, 
or wor|hl^s9,tn4supderstanding and caricature; whether 

II atmosphere so blaaiijij, y.^ •;•••• ^••.^ ;•: ..j^„f^ ^n |va^ a jruthful historian, or an acrid bigot 

And silence so accut^.J • • I ;*.*, *\** ^1 IraAi«»H! iJc»J¥<c»r. 



And blinding glow so dazing, 
And such a hell of thirst 

The stout young spirit shattered, 

And broke the faithful mind ; 
And the brave feet that pattered 

Once swifter than the wind 

Flagged slow and yet more slowly, 
Waxed weak and weaker yet, 

Till reason vanished wholly — 
And, God! can I forget 

That mad Mojave morning 

When at ray throat you sprung 

Without a note of warning — 

And death was on your tongue? 

Your lips with white foam splashing, 

Your eyes with torture red, 
Your white fangs deadly flashing, 

Your bristling spine and head? 

Oh, life and love! How bitter 
To choose betwixt ye twain — 

Distraught if it were fitter 
Be slayer or be slain! 

The Colt's black muzzle shivers 
As flares its tongue of flame; 

He falls — he shrieks — he quivers! 
Ah, curse the faltering aim! 

He's up and off, red-dripping, 

The desert's death to feel! 
That thought, his speed outstripping, 

Strings each faint nerve to steel. 

No more the muzzle's shaking, 

But true and swift as light 
The kind lead speeds, o'ertaking 

My poor companion's flight. 

And where that tree of tatters, 

The yucca, guards the plain. 
Where the coyote patters — 

There lies my loved and slain. 

But ever through the mazes 

Of busy traffic's tread 
I see the desert hazes, 

I see my dear and dead; 

And wonder if we'll wander 

Those happier plains above, 
United, over yonder — 

I and the dog I love. 

Charles F. Lummis. 

SIR JAMES STEPHEN'S HISTORICAL 
WORK 

|hb work done for humanity by the late Sir 
James Stephen, in giving to 250,000,000 peo- 
ple a just, lucid, brief, and workable code, 
in place of a medley of Oriental common- 
law usages which left rights of person and 
property pretty much at the chance of the judges' per- 
sonal qualities, has been fully appraised by others com- 
petent to speak; so have his English legal history and 
codification. But his priceless contribution to general 
history, the two volumes of " Nuncomar and Impey," 
has not been noticed in any obituary we have seen; yet 
it will keep his name fresh to historical scholars fore\er. 
It was his rare fortune and ability to write a work in 
what seemed a well-trodden field of history which is at 
once the prime quarry from which every subsequent 
worker in that field must draw, and the convincing 
judicial decision which every one who presumes to form 
a difl"erent judgment must first overthrow ; to settle once 
for all a problem which, purely personal in itself, is of 
the first order in general importance from the vastly 
wider ones it involves and to which it is the key. On 
the question whether Warren Hastings promoted and 
Justice Impey carried out a judicial murder of the 
Maharajah .Nuncomar, to give Hastings the upper hand 
in the East India Company's resident board against 
Sir Philip Francis and his fusion, depends the greater 




>^%lgail)led2 liJs*Jflstory without conscience to square 
with Iiis prejudices, and thought the end (of blackening 
a man he hated) justified the means (of libel); whether 
Burke's speeches against Hastings are on the right 
track, or the furious rhetoric of a hot-headed advocate 
"steered" by a vindictive and baffled politician, refus- 
ing to hear the other side and totally wrong; whether 
Hastings himself was a clean and unselfish as well as 
a broad-minded statesman, or an unscrupulous adven- 
turer who stuck at nothing to keep himself in power; 
whether the English judges in India were mere venal 
adventurers, or the same honorable lawyers as at home; 
whether, in a word, the heads of civil and military 
administration in India aCted as members of a civilized 
society or as ruthless barbarian freebooters. Sir James 
Stephen could not work out all these problems: but 
he settles some of them by proving conclusively that 
Hastings had no more to do with Nuncoraar's trial or 
sentence than with the Crucifixion ; that the sentence 
was both legally and morally just, that Impey was 
only one of four co-ordinate judges who pronounced 
it unanimously, that they had no choice anyway after 
the jury's righteous vcrdi6l of guilty; that so far from 
the Francis party considering it or the trial a political 
"move" of Hastings or anybody else, they treated a 
letter from Nuncomar after his sentence, asking their 
interference and complaining of injustice, as a gross 
afi'ront, and turned it over to the judges; and that the 
matter of Macaulay's essay, though eked out from a 
pamphlet by Sir Philip Francis's brother-in-law, is mainly 
taken in unquestioning faith from James Mill, whose 
affedtation of dry severe impartiality misled two genera- 
tions of popular writers, and who cannot in fafl be 
trusted for a page in either fafls or judgments. The 
case is stronger still: we would add that having read 
Impey 's charge to the jury that found the verdifl 
(which must contain the evidence of his corruption and 
his determination to hang Nuncomar if there was any), 
we pray Heaven for exa6lly that sort of charge to any 
jury that may chance to try us for our life. It would 
do honor in its justice and acutenoss to any judge that 
^ver lived, but it stretches to the uttermost limit every 
point that can possibly favor the prisoner. Stephen 
further examines the matters of the Benares depositions 
and the later quarrel with Hastings, over jurisdiction : 
the alleged corruption and illegality of the former utterly 
vanish under a plain recital of faCts, and the alleged 
attempt of Impey to set up a despotism for purposes 
of plunder is even ludicrous — for of course he could 
only a6l on cases brought before his court, had no 
initiative or executive power whatever, and was but 
one of a bench of coequal judges. He was an honor- 
able and warm-hearted man and an honest judge, 
even if he was human enough to want a living for 
himself and family, and Macaulay's savage denuncia- 
tion of him is pure moonshine. Hastings's character 
has been still further cleared, and James Mill's charac- 
ter as a historian irretrievably damned, by Sir Edward 
Strachey, who shows that the atrocious charge as to the 
Rohilla war, and the war itself as described by Mill and 
Macaulay, are absolute fiction ; and Sir William Hunter 
tells us that no English administrator before or since 
was so loved by the natives as Hastings, or his memory 
so cherished — and explains why. But Stephen's work is 
far more readable than Strache>'s, and is real literature. 
A full history of India written with equal penetration, 
justice, and thoroughness of research, would be worth 
spending years to read. 

Sl'ld Lang Svne. — We have received the follow- 
ing letter from the President of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Hon. J. W. Sledman, apro- 
pos of an "Accidental" in the last Record: — 

Dear Record:— You are always so extremely accu- 
rate that I hesitate to ask if you were not too hasty in 
saying that the absurdity in a line of a familiar song 
by Burns, which you pointed out, " has puzzled every 
generation" since the death of that poet? The line is 
correctly printed in Dr. Currie's standard edition of the 
poet's works, which was reprinted in this country sixty 
years ago. Is not this one of the innumerable errors 
that have crept into our best literature through the 
books printed to be sold at our dry-goods stores at the 
rate of about a dollar and a half a cord? 

Mr. Stedman is right as to the faCl, and we were 
wrong in thinking that the line had never been printed 
correClly at all; but he is wrong in the closing deduc- 
tion. America and the stuff given away with a bar of 
soap are not responsible for this gibberish, which is as 
much the accepted version in Scotland itself as here; 



so that the latest editor's specifically jumping on it is a 
revelation of new truth in effeft. Our own edition was 
bought at Burns's birthplace in Ayr, at the price of 
several cords of the literature Mr. Stedman charaCler- 
izes; it bears the imprint of Gall & Inglis, London and 
Edinburgh; and the line reads "And we'll tak a right 
guid willie-waught," to which the marginal glosses are 
appended, "good," "draught." It is merely another 
proof that nobody expeCts a song to mean anything, or 
thinks of doubting its accuracy because it is nonsense. 





Sing, little bird in the linden tree. 

Pour out your jubilant heart for me; 

While the silver wreaths of the mist hang low 

Down where the streams thro' the rushes flow. 

Faint is the flush in the eastern sky, 
Rose-bloom and daffodil mingling lie; 
Fresh and cool stretch the meadows green. 
Under the quivering dewdrop's sheen. 

"Life is good and the world is fair," 
Thrill the clear notes thro' the crystal air. 
"Life is good, and the world is bright, 
Shadows are gone with the flying night." 

This is the song the wild bird shigs, 
This is the song thro' my heart that rings. 
"Life is good, and the world is bright, 
Shadows are gone with the flying night." 

Emma Kate Armstrong. 

UNMEANT PLAGIARISM 

[Mark Twain in North American Review] 

)IVE or six years ago a lady from Fin- 
land asked me to tell her a story in 
our Negro diale<^t, so that she could 
get an ide-a of what that- variety of 
speech was like. 
I told her one of Hopkinson Smith's Negjo 
stories, and gave her a copy of Harper's 
Monthly containing it. She translated it for a 
Swedish newspaper, but by an oversight named 
me as the author of it instead of Smith. I was 
very sorry for that, because I got a good lash- 
ing in the Swedisn press, which would have 
fallen to his share but for that mistake; for it 
was shown that Boccaccio had told that very 
story, in his curt and meagre fashion, five hun- 
dred years before Smith took hold of it and 
made a good and tellable thing out of it. I 
have always been sorry for Smith. But my 
own turn has come now. A few weeks ago 
Prof. Van Dyke of Princeton asked this ques- 
tion : "Do you know how old your Jumping 
Frog story is?" And I answered, "Yes — forty- 
five years. The thing happened in Calaveras 
County in the spring of 1849." — "No; it hap- 
pened earlier — a couple of thousand years 
earlier; it is a Greek story." 

I was astonished — and hurt. I said: — "I 
am willing to be a literary thief if it has been 
so ordained : I am even willing to be caught 
robbing the ancient dead alongside of Hopkin- 
son Smith, for he is my friend and a good 
fellow, and I think would be as honest as any 
one if he could do it without occasioning 
remark ; but I am not willing to antedate his 
crimes by fifteen hundred years. I must ask 
you to knock off part of that." But the pro- 
fessor was not chaffing ; he was in earnest and 
could not abate a century. He named the 
Greek author, and offered to get the book and 
send it to me, and the college text-book con- 
taining the English translation also. I thought 
I would like the translation best, because 
Greek makes me tired. He sent me the Eng- 
lish version, and I will presently insert it in 
this article. It is my Jumping Frog tale in 
every essential. It is not strung out as I have 
strung it out, but it is all there. To me this 
is very curious and interesting. Curious for 
several reasons. For instance : I heard the 
story told by a man who was not telling it to 
his hearers as a thing new to them, but as 
a thing which /hej' had witnessed and would 
remember. Now, then, the interesting question 
is, did the frog episode happen in Angel's 
Camp in the spring of '40, as told in my hear- 
ing that day in the fall of 1865? I am perfe6tly 
sure that it did. I am also sure that its dupli- 
cate happened in Boeoti|<2l^oo years ago. 
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IN ABSENCE 

THINK of you and wooded ways 
together ; 
Of dimpled shallows, dark, 
pellucid, cool ; 
Of deep refreshing draught in 
sultry weather 
From recess of the fem- 
rimmed forest pool. 

I see you still in copse-grown 
marshy places, 
Where fallen willows bridge 
the brook across; 
Where earliest cowslips show 
their sunny faces, 
And violets idle on a couch 
of moss. 

think of you in meadows 

rank with yarrow ; 
With bramble blossom and 
the spreading may; 
Or upland pastures where the vesper sparrow 
Trills the sweet meaning of the summer day. 

The crested red-bird in his whistled snatches, 
The squirrels' chatter in their airy game. 

The wild dove's call, the bobolink's gay catches, 
But ring a hundred changes on your name. 

It is your voice that mingles with the thrush's. 
When from the border of the distant wood, 

Alone, he fills the evening's solemn hushes 
With the most touching grace of solitude. 

I think of you when, in the sofl moon's splendor, 
I sit alone beneath our trysting tree. 

And by some warmer glow, some yearning tender, 
Feel all the messages you send to me. 

Danske Dandridge. 

COMBINATIONS 
How TO Make New Policy Forms 

|VERY little while some life company 
brings out, with a grand flourish and 
beating of drums all along the line, 
a brand-new policy to meet some 
need never quite satisfied before. Sometimes it 
is really a new development; but very often it 
turns out on examination to be two or three 
familiar forms written all in one, with no change 
even in rates. In this case it could perfectly 
well have been written all along by any agent 
in the field, without even the formality of asking 
permission of the Home Office, so long as it 
came within limits of amount. It is much the 
same sort of invention as putting the leaves into 
an extension table, or getting up a combination 
railroad ticket: very convenient, but why should 
one wait for somebody else to solemnly devise 
and advertise it as a novel scheme? 

Some of our Agents have grasped this fa<5l 
long ago, and are fertile in those permutations 
of the few simple basal methods which do duty 
for most of the wonderful new ones; we can 
suggest nothing of the sort to these which their 
adtive brains and constant study have not fore- 
stalled us in, and this talk is not meant for them. 
But we think not all of them realize the flexi- 
bility and combining power of their forms, or 
how good a chance it gives them to meet very 
many of the enticing "estimates," and enormous 
apparent volume of insurance for very moderate 
premiums, sent out by other companies. If a 
rival can put stupendous figures on the outside 
of his policy envelopes, and promise a large 
fortune in certain contingencies for the price of 
an ordinary Life Policy, so can we : not quite 
so large as the "estimates" which the makers 
do not even intend to have realized, because a 
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guaranty cannot run races against a fidtion, but 
large enough so that with the aid of the guar- 
anty our own goods can win with sober and 
clear-headed men. There is no reason why a 
man should want all of his insurance in one 
form, — Life, Endowment, Accident, or what not; 
if he is a man of high self-won position and 
means, probably he has half a dozen wishes that 
personal insurance can gratify or help along, 
and The Travelers ought to do the whole of 
the work for him instead of leaving the bulk 
of it to others. 

The old combination of Life .with Accident 
insurance is familiar, yet has even that been 
worked to its full extent? Is it always set 
before a man that if he carries $10,000 Life 
and $15,000 Accident, his life is actually in- 
sured for $25,000 — that if he loses his life in 
the way that scores of thousands in this 
country will lose it during any coming year, 
his family will get $25,000? Is it added up on 
his policy envelope and impressed on his mind? 
Then again, there is the combination of lump- 
sum insurance of any kind, either Life or Acci- 
dent, with the annuity form : is it realized that 
if one's family gets $50,000 out of this Company, 
$50,000 is the insurance on his life? This sounds 
silly, but it is a serious practical question. 
The indemnities for loss of limbs or sight form 
also, not merely a contingent protedion but 
part of a contingent total, which should be 
reckoned as part of the total. 

To follow this matter out into details is not 
possible or desirable here. The main elements 
are clear enough. The man is likely to want 
security for his family : that means Life, An- 
nuity, or Special Contrail, or a combination of 
lump-sum and Annuity. He wants a safe and 
fair investment for his money, or a means of 
forcing himself to save more than he would 
have the nerve to otherwise : that means En- 
dowment, either lump-sum or Annuity or a 
combination of both. He wants security against 
the dissolution of his business if his partner dies : 
that calls for Joint-Life insurance. He wants 
as much money for his family in case of death 
from any cause as his income will stand : there 
is only one way to get the largest prote<^ion 
for the least money, and that is to add a heavy 
Accident insurance to his Life pwlicies, increas- 
ing the possible total immensely at trifling cost. 
A little refledion will show the splendid and 
utterly truthful guarantees that can be given. 

{ne of the closest and most remarkable 
escapes from instant death we have 
ever known — perhaps not an escape 
from fatal consequences later — befell our Special 
Agent Albert F. McKay (an old railroad man) 
on March 17, at Lyons, N. Y. This is on the 
New York Central main line between Syracuse 
and Rochester, where a branch runs to Geneva. 
A number of tracks lie between the rear of the 
passenger station and the village, with a foot- 
way across them shut off by a gate. Mr. Mc- 
Kay, finding the gate open, walked along the 
path, keeping his eye on an engine coming 
from one diredion and a train from the other, 
and passed around the end of a line of freight 
cars standing just beyond — the same way Agent 
Bird met his death. As he cleared them, a fast 
freight was upon him ; striking him in the side, 
it hurled him thirty feet, and he came down 
senseless in front of the engine he had seen 
moving toward him. The engineer of the latter 
saw the body strike, and came to a stop in time 
to avoid running over it. Mr. McKay was 
dreadfully bruised down the side and leg, and 
his head badly cut ; but not a bone was broken, 
and though he will not for a long time be able 
to do hard service again, there are hopes that 
the internal injuries may not be permanent. 



JHAT moving story of the suicide of "Fer- 
dinand de Freyne Rienzi de Courcy," 
first appearing in a British paper, is 
still floating about our own press, the Rip Van 
Winkle portion of it never having seen the 
immediate sequel. This polyonomatous Irish 
boy of 12 was gravely reported to have been 
so afllicted by the dire poverty of his mother 
and sisters, consequent on the bankruptcy and 
suicide of his father, that he bought newspapers 
and cheap-jack clothes for the insurance cou- 
pons, and then drowned himself to mature the 
insurance and enrich his family, not knowing 
that suicide invalidated it. He left a letter 
behind in which he specified the insurances and 
solemnly bequeathed them — ;^3,5oo— to the sur- 
vivors. It turned out on investigation that the 
occurrence, the letter, and the boy were all 
pure "fakes," suggested to a fanciful reporter 
by the coupon business. England is not so 
effete as to yield to America in lying. 

Jeath of an Old Friend. — We regret 
exceedingly to announce the death of 
another long-time and excellent Agent 
and genial man: Mr. Henry P. Hitchcock of 
Akron, Ohio, known and esteemed all over the 
State for a generation. He was a general insur- 
ance agent and adjuster, giving much of his 
energies to the fire business, in which he repre- 
sented the Prescott Fire of Boston, at one time 
ading as its State manager; latterly he had 
confined his efforts more to building up a strong 
local business. He had been conneded with 
The Travelers for fully twenty years, and 
had done good work for us in both the Life 
and Accident departments. He was a warm- 
hearted, loyal, and companionable man, whose 
relations with the Company were of more 
official warmth, and his death in middk 
was premature in every resped. 

PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies of 
The Travelers 

From February 20 to March 20, 1894 

Life Policies 

Wm. O. McKay, Ottumwa, Ont. $3,000.00 

Wm. Tibbett, Fond-du-lac. Wis. . 114.00 

James Morris, Montreal, P. Q 1,000.00 

Sam'l B. Burton, Jr., Fitchbure, Mass. . 2,000.00 

Joseph Sise, Portsmouth, N. H. ... 3,000.00 

Isidore Sittenfield, Georgetown, S. C. 5,000.00 

Patrick J. Keefe, Lock Haven, Pa. . 1,000.00 

James H. Rugg, Albany, N. Y 4,000.00 

Silas M. Norton, Bristol, Conn 150.00 

Wm. Dickinson, St. Louis, Mo 2,500.00 

Aug. B. Cole, St. Louis, Mo 1,000.00 

Tohn McConnell. Lawrence, Kan, . . 2,000.00 

Wm. B. Cunningham, Green Island, N. Y. 1,000.00 

Chas. A. Crawford, Traverse City, Mich. . a,ooo.oo 

Wm. C. Delaney, Halifax, N. S. ... 2,000.00 

George McKeown, Montreal. P. Q. . 1,000.00 

Mary McLeod, Buflalo, N. Y 184.00 

Richard W. Bliss, Fargo, N. D 1,000.00 

Chas. T. Daugherty, Denison, Tex. . 5,000.00 

C. C. Johnson, Roulet, Pa 150.00 

Benj. B. Thomas. Banspr, Me 1,200.00 

Sam'l A. McFarland, Blairsville, Pa. 2,000.00 

Lewis C. Lang, Brashear Falls, N. Y. . 679.65 

Mary C. Eysaman, Little Falls, N. Y. . 2,000.00 

Richard M. Johnson, Metuchen, N. J. 10,000.00 

Accident Policies 

J. C. Montgomery, Longyiew, Tex. . . 350.00 

Sam'l B. Foss, So. Berwick, Me. . . 1,000.00 

John S. Wiley, Emporium, Pa 11,408.80 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

NO. OK policy Amount 

62,601 I 75.00 

26,941 225.00 

30,618 2,000.00 

18,586 400.00 

19,384 1,000.00 

31.375 400.00 

30,866 750.00 

{fring Counsel. — If you have a quilt 
wrapped around you, and are sitting in 
a chair covered with blankets; if the 
bricks at your feet are good and hot; 
if you have something warm to drink, and are 
warmly clad, then there is nothing on earth 
more cheerful than a grate fire. Otherwise, 
avoid it. — [Atchison Globe^ — > 
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IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN RATES 

Select Class, $4.00 

PER li.ooo WITH I5.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{nce more The Travelers makes the 
attempt to give the classes whose 
hazard of employment is least, or 
who are least likely to be disabled 
from carrying it on by any but serious injuries, 
genuine accident insurance at a lower rate than 
it has ever yet been given by any stable and 
long successful company. 

To make as low a premium rate fpr real acci- 
dent insurance, backed by millions of money, as 
offered by irresponsible concerns providing for 
no future and certain to have no future, is of 
course impossible : there is no use in a bank 
competing with pawnbrokers or a broker with 
curbstone dealers, in quality of collaterals or 
minuteness of operations. Hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness is the perquisite of hand-to-mouth dealers, 
and can always cut under the solid kinds. But 
this Company does make a rate that under the 
very best conditions, in the least i>erilous ways 
of life, leaves a margin over losses too small to 
be lessened safely for many a year to come. 

Nine years ago the Company abolished its 
Extra Preferred or $6.00 per $1,000 class, raising 
its more hazardous members to Ordinary, and 
consolidating the rest with those in the Pre- 
ferred. The latter was thus made to include 
not only about all the members of the business 
and professional classes, but those manual work- 
ers whose hazards of employment were not 
much greater than the risk — in streets and 
buildings and carriages and traveling and so 
forth — of the others. It was thought then, and 
we think still, that there was neither use nor 
equity in trying to classify the risks of humanity 
down to a figure apiece, and having every indi- 
vidual flock by himself. So much of the risk 
depends upon personal chara6ter, it varies so 
much even in nominally the same employments, 
several of them are so often combined in one 
person with ever-varying allotments of time to 
each, and below a certain considerable volume 
of risk the experience is so valueless to estab- 
lish an average, that a rough "rule of thumb" 
is not only much the simplest solution, but 
quite as likely to be fair as a complicated 
graduation. And the classes who furnished less 
of petty indemnity claims made up for it by 
the size of such as they did furnish, and of 
their death claims. There was no pradical 
inequity. 

Later, the pressure of competition induced 
the Company reluctantly to do what it is now 
doing — split the Preferred Class in two and 
attempt to give the seemingly less imperiled 
portion a lower rate. It was premature if 



nothing worse, and the concession was soon 
withdrawn. That there has been some change 
in conditions and some lessening of risk in the 
decade is possible; it is easy to overrate, for 
the new agencies of civilization are terrible new 
agencies of death, but it may well enough be 
that the fadt is so. All we can say is, that the 
experiment is to be tried again. The Company 
is not anxious for the honors of pioneer in it, 
cheerfully grants the notorious fa6t that others 
have always sold and always will sell their 
goods cheaper, and is perfe<5tly frank in saying 
that it would not of its own motion have re- 
peated the trial. That does its policy-holders no 
harm : their reduction is just as valuable. Our 
feelings and motives are no part of their pre- 
mium; and when they get first-rate goods at a 
low figure, it makes no sort of difference in the 
advantage whether the goods have been sold at 
that figure for one month or forty years. Dry- 
goods shoppers do not inquire into the chrono- 
logical history of bargains. We have always 
held it much more for the public's behoof to 
perpetuate a company in sound and flourishing 
condition, thereby insuring that there will be 
enough to pay their claims when presented, 
than to risk its failure and the loss of millions 
of money to thousands of people by doing busi- 
ness without profit. It is as much their interest 
as the Company's that it should make money, 
for unless it does make money there will be no 
company to pay anybody anything, even what 
it already owes, and the more it makes the 
more it can give in return. Men cannot afford 
(though they too often think they can) to risk 
a thousand dollars at the farther end of a con- 
tract in order to save one dollar at the forward 
end ; and The Travelers cannot afford to 
have them. But lately, a competition reckless 
of to-morrow if it can gain an advantage to- 
day has induced many of them to think that 
security is of minor consequence, and imme- 
diate cheapness of major ; and while we will 
not jeopardize the one, we cannot let our busi- 
ness slip from us by refusing to go as far in 
the dire<5tion of the other as there is any possi- 
ble chance of recouping. 

If, therefore, this Company has been cautious 
in reducing rates, and left others the first (and 
hundredth) attempt to secure business by doing 
it for nothing, it does not apologize for nor 
regret it. It has given its policy-holders all it 
felt justified in doing, and charged them as 
little ; wherever it sees the way clear or the 
need imperative to give them more or charge 
them less, it does not grumble on its own side 
and they are just -as well used on theirs, and 
it remains for both parties to watch the future. 

In the way that pioneering can be useful. 
The Travelers has borne its full share. No 
company has done more to adapt its goods to 
every need of social or business life within its 
scope, every wish of men for the material wel- 
fare of their families or themselves, for pecuniary 
shields against the results of death or disable- 
ment and for means of accumulation. Its assort- 
ment of policies is unsurpassed in variety and 
liberality, within what we consider the range of 
usefulness and a cash rate. In this department 
it has been truly a pioneer; in the department 
of rate wars it gladly leaves the laurels to 
others. 

[ne fa^ alone settles what should be the 
legal position of a "Lloyds": that the 
subscribers agree that the result of a 
suit against one shall bind all. If this agree- 
ment of common responsibility for any obligation 
incurred in business does not constitute a part- 
nership, there is no meaning in the word ; and 
we believe they could be held as such under 
the law, and taxed and regulated as others are. 



[t is an invincible popular belief that no 
vi<5Um of a death sentence was ever 
really hanged or shot, whether any one 
was interested in saving him or no; that he 
was hanged in harness or shot in armor, and 
a bogus corpse or empty coffin substituted. Not 
only Joan of Arc, Marshal Ney, W^illiam Morgan, 
and other notorieties, but a host of vulgar crimi- 
nals without a friend, have been kept alive and 
turned into Wandering Jews with various aliases 
by this curious myth-making faculty. Now it 
has invaded the realm of disease, and having 
begun on Millet the artist, has taken up the 
luckless Dauphin, son of Marie Antoinette cer- 
tainly and Louis XVI. probably; a Frenchman 
devotes nineteen columns of a newspaper to 
showing that Josephine and Barras got him off 
and sheltered him skulkingly. There seems no 
better evidence of it all than the fa<5t that a 
German watchmaker with a maggot in his 
head claimed to be the Dauphin, as scores of 
crack-brained dreamers have claimed to be 
scores of all sorts of people before. 

New York insurance paper goes into a 
page of blind fits over the rather harm- 
less remark of Mr. Teece, the great 
Australian actuary, apropos of his recent visit 
to this country, that Hartford is the insurance 
center of America. We supposed such sensi- 
tive plants were the monopoly of Dakota, and 
touched off by the incredible charge that the 
climate is cool. A quarter -column of good- 
natured gibe would have been a more effe<5tive 
retort — but it wouldn't have made so much 
copy. 



N Venicf 




IN VENICE 



J Toinma' 

■^ And v»ivjv<tii 



"^^^s^^-^ And fair Anita smiled. 

_ ^ '^j The shadows of the palaces, 



That filled and flooded all the sky 
Wlien fair Anita smiled. 

In Venice when the moon hunj? low, 
And old Tommasi dozed and dreamed, 

And Giovanni, weary lad. 

Grew silent, still a heaven it seemed, 
For still Anita smiled! 

Oh, who could blame me if I sought 
The sweetness of those smiling lips? 

If roses will be kind and bloom, 

Why blame the wild bee if he sips? 
Ah, honey-scented smile! 

Ah, that was long and long ago; 

I did not bear my rose away. 
I wonder if, though gray am I, 

If I should cross her path to-day, 
Anita still would smile! 

'Tis strange old heads will dream and dream. 
And these old time-worn heartstrings thrill! 
WitM all the buds and bloom I've known, 
ris strange I should remember still 
How fair Anita smiled ! 

Annie Louise Brakenridge. 
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DEFIES ANALYSIS 

{fter all the explanation one can give 
or feel of some people's shrinking 
from life insurance as a sort of ante- 
mortem funeral order, a provision of 
shroud and coffin and hearse in advance of their 
need, there remains something not wholly in- 
telligible about it. Why should the feeling be 
so impenetrable lo reason and common-sense? 
Is it really at once as stolid and as sensitive 
as is pretended, or is it mainly the irksomeness 
of looking ahead of to-day (a legacy of mental 
weakness and impatient selfishness from our 
savage ancestors), plus the dislike to spend 
money for anything but current comfort? We 
have thought the latter; but this curious story 
from the Washington Star rather unsettles our 
faith : — 

"An attach^ of one of the legations here has 
been visited off and on for a year or more by 
the agent of a life-insurance company, who 
wanted him to take out a policy. The foreigner 
would not promise to do so, and yet did not 
deny the propriety of faking such a prudent 
adtion. One aay last week the agent was sur- 
prised to see tne attach^ walk into his office. 
He was clad in black from top to toe, and had 
a cr^pe band around his hat. 

"*Ah, my dear sir,' exclaimed the visitor as 
he entered, *I haf come to see you. I weel 
come again and again and again, and zen I 
weel come some after zat. I do lofe ze life, 
ze flowers, ze moosic, ze lofely vooman; ah, 
yes, and ze wine and ze song: but I gif zem 
up till bimeby. I must get use to ze sad- 
ness of ze life inzuranze and zen I grow glad 
again. You see ze black? Yes. I wear eet so 
I get use to ze sadness. I go not anywhere for 
one, two, yes five wicks. I moan wiz myself. I 
come to see you one, twice, four tim a wick, 
you see. Zen' I get use to ze sadness of ze life 
mzuranze and zen I take heem ; see ? ' 

**T^»*» i;f#» ir»o.,r«^o,« ^nror.f - ured him that 

out. Then he 

•'le attach^ was 

training to be- 

lergo the sad 

^ ^^ ^. pi^-uitim^ to provide lor his heirs 

in such a way after his death." 

One would suppose that the stridl analogy 
between putting money into a life-insurance 
ix)licy where you can't touch it, and putting it 
into a bank where you don't intend to touch it, 
could be made clear enough to any grown man 
to prevent such an exhibition. No man above 
the spiritual grade of ^ mollusk intends to eat 
up and drink up and wear up all his property, 
so as to leave not a cent in money or goods 
for his family; at worst, he is usually only 
short-sighted and thoughtless. Then if he is to 
leave something behind, what difference should 
it make to him whether it is paid to his family 
by an insurance company, a bank, or an 
auctioneer ? 



Insurance is the only business in the 
world where one who sells a $50 wagon 
is always liable to be called on for a 
$250 horse as part of the bargain, and sued if 
he does not comply; or is perpetually con- 
fronted with the risk that a man who bought 
a building lot of him for |i,ooo will swear in 
court that he supposed it had a house on it 
worth l5,ooo, but did not read the bill of sale 
to find out, and the judge and jury will decide 
that his understanding and not the contra<5l 
must rule, and he must have the house. Nine- 
tenths at least of the suits against life or acci- 
dent companies are of pretty exactly this char- 
acter: the claimants die or get hurt in some 
manner not only not covered by the policy, but 
which could not be covered for the price or far 
more than the price, and they or their heirs 
demand of the companies what the insured 
knew quite well they were not paying for. The 
accident policy-holder wants his policy to enable 
him to collect for pneumonia, rheumatism, 



drunkenness, feuds, poison, old ruptures, heat 
apoplexy, and leaving his hat on a river-bank 
while he goes to live in Arkansas, but only 
wants to pay for one which does not cover any 
of these things, and would not pay the needed 
price for them if it were asked ; the heirs of a 
man who has drunk himself to premature 
death, or drowned himself to avoid exposure 
for embezzlement, want to get a $50 premium 
result for a $20 premium payment. It is im- 
possible to issue any policy, for anything less 
than cent, per cent, price, which somebody will 
not try to iwtn into a fraud on the company. 
We were reminded of this by the recent suit 
under a "hazard of travel only" Ticket, to 
recover for falling out of a loft in the insured's 
own barn ! For some inexplicable reason, this 
claim was thrown out of court — but it was very 
mild in comparison with some that got much 
more favor. 

INSIGHT 



vaulted sky so clearly 
blue 

at whitest wings would 
blot it as they pass, 

I meadow I am wading 
through 

in buttercups and fluffy 
grass; 

-scented breeze low in 
my ear 

ts happy secret tremu- 
lously, 

"All that is good, Time 
holds most dear, 
Snatching each pearl 
from life's tem- 
pestuous sea, 
Placuig them one by 
one around the 
crown 
He fashions for 
Eternity's calm 
brow; 
What time he lays his broken scepter down. 
Have patience! for eternity reigns now!" 

Murmuring ''Patience!'' the sweet breeze goes by, 
But a strange beauty flushes field and sky. 

MARGARETTE LlPPlNCOTT. 

AGENT-TWISTING 

|here is no moral wrong in any man 
selling either his goods, his talents, 
jft or his experience in the best market 
he can find ; and that is as often as 
not the one which has come to value them 
from seeing their value to others. Nor is there 
any in a man or a corporation seeking the best 
talent for their own service, or employing any 
one who prefers that service to another. But a 
thing may be not sinful and yet not judicious ; 
may be profitable on the surface and tempo- 
rarily, and yet not profitable in the long run 
and taken by and large ; and may be well 
enough in a very few cases carefully chosen, 
yet for a wholesale, systematic, undiscriminating 
pohcy, as grossly unfair as impolitic and profit- 
less. 

The reason of all these things is plain enough. 
An individual man must often push his fortunes 
by changing his employ, because his present one 
can or will afford no better pay, or its higher 
places are all filled and the vacancies as good 
as mortgaged to "pulls"; and there are always 
injustices and inequalities. But under modern 
freedom of contract and change, the working 
force of an establishment as a whole is rarely 
paid much under its market price ; so that 
heavy wholesale "bidding up" by a competitor 
is either sinking money to break a rival, or 




g^oss miscalculation of business possibilities or 
personal qualities. The best proof that the 
general scale is not inequitable is, that no such 
bargains ever last long : either the bidder be- 
comes insolvent or the hands are soon cut to 
about old rates. A striking instance took place 
recently in New York : a newspaper tried to 
insure success by having the best men attain- 
able for every department, and hired the ablest 
men off the staffs of the other papers at double 
what each was then getting. In a year it was 
bankrupt, with half a million dollars gone. Even 
short of this, a general offer by one concern at 
a scale far above another's is nearly sure to be 
illusory : there is never real business profit to 
warrant it, those who pay it will get it back 
out of the employees somehow, and the compen- 
sations even things up more nearly than seems 
at first sight. With piece or commission work- 
ers, obviously, no bargain not based on value 
returned will hold any length of time, even 
with individuals ; and it is rare that one firm 
will make and stick to much better terms for a 
plain dollar's worth of work than another. On 
the employers' side, no one firm can have a 
monopoly of "twisting," and it simply invites a 
general auClion of employment at rates impossi- 
ble to maintain, with a thorough destruction of 
the good feeling which comes from reasonable 
stability of positions. 

We speak of this because a would-be rival 
is making a "dead set" at the agency force 
of The Travelers indiscriminately throughout 
the country, and striving to toll them over to 
its own camp by glittering offers of superior 
advantage. Officers and deputies have traveled 
from coast to coast with money in their hands, 
offering Agents cash bonuses and increased com- 
missions to desert this Company for their own. 
In some cases every Agent th] 
State has been approached. T 
breaks out every now and then 
agement of some company against some other 
company or the supposed pick of all. We have 
always thought there was as little business sense 
as business decency in it, and this Company has 
never joined in it or lifted a finger to disturb 
any other company's working force, though its 
own has been repeatedly assailed ; those who 
have come, have come unsolicited, and most 
of those who wished to come have met with a 
respectful declination. The reasons for this are 
too obvious to need statement, even aside from 
reluctance to provoke reprisals ; and we may 
say that we think the praClice much more 
likely to load a company up with dead wood 
than to enrich it with any very valuable new 
blood. This is not to be understood as a slur 
upon the Agents that others try to get; the 
very point is, that the best ones are just what 
they do not succeed in getting. 

An emphatic proof of what we have said 
is the faCl in no one instance, to our knowledge, 
has any Agent who left this Company for 
another ever succeeded even as well with that 
as with this, and most of them have proved 
complete failures ; — which incidentally proves 
that it is just as indispensable for an agent to 
have a good company as for a company to have 
good agents, and for an agent to have a com- 
pany that will stand by him as for a company 
to have agents loyal to it. The Company has 
invariably prospered just as well without the 
Agent even in his own district; the Agent has 
not prospered at all without the Company — 
solely because, be it remembered, he was that 
kind of Agent or the Company would not have 
let him go. Again and again has The Trav- 
elers parted with Agents for incapacity, dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, immorality, or impracti- 
cable crankism, often after patiently bearing 
with them and trying to gjj^them into better 
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ways for years — or merely because they would 
not stay without more money than they were 
worth or positions they were not qualified for; 
some other company, in defiance of all com- 
mon-sense, has been nearly sure to eagerly 
snap them up and give them as high or much 
higher positions and higher pay : and in every 
case the result has been the disaster that 
should have been foreseen. If a man cannot 
get business or will not adt honestly or is de- 
stroyed by his vices while working for one com- 
pany, why should he change his nature when 
hired by another? and why on earth should an 
unsuccessful company fancy it knows its busi- 
ness so much better and is so much better a 
judge of men than a successful one? Great 
businesses are not built up or kept up by bad 
judgment of chara<^ter, and still less by inability 
to know business success when one sees it. If 
there is no money in a servant for us, there is 
not likely to be much for others ; and as a fad 
there never has been. 

We know, of course, that the chief bait the 
Agent holds before the rival company to make 
them bite at him, and their chief expectation in 
so biting, is the belief that he can carry with 
him much of his business — that the custom- 
ers are his customers and not the Company's. 
There have been many bitter disillusionings on 
this point for both ; and while vanity naturally 
blinds the Agent, one would think the com- 
panies might see the holes in the ladder after all 
these years. For one thing, the relations of in- 
surance agents to their principals are far from 
being as indifferent and shiftable as those of 
some other classes of workers. A mechanic 
or a newspaper man can transfer his services 
from place to place with little embarrassment 
beyond getting used to the new machinery or 
the new distridl ; a drummer can sell the 
goods of one strong house as well as of an- 
other: but an Agent who has identified him- 
self with the credit of a particular Company, 
and the merits of its plans, cannot throw off 
its livery at a moment's notice and devote him- 
self to showing that other companies and other 
plans are greatly better. People whose business 
it is to be advocates and mouthpieces of special 
lines of policy, and whose success is measured 
by the thoroughness with which they have con- 
vinced people of their truth, cannot at a stroke 
undo their own work ; and unless they undo 
it they cannot turn the converts into new 
channels. Moreover, other goods can be sold 
over and over again to the same man ; not in- 
surance, except by a system of rebating and 
twisting that makes the policy-holder worthless 
to all companies alike. Hence, the better an 
Agent has done, and the better his chance of 
auctioning himself at a high figure, the solider 
hold he leaves for his old company which not 
even himself can loosen. To a certain extent, 
an agent who means to make a living out of 
his business has to take a company "for better 
or worse," and may as well make up his mind 
to it ; it may be unfortunate that he cannot 
hawk his talents with perfe6t freedom, but on 
the other hand he comes out better in the end 
than most of those who can. There are worse 
things than the obligation to stick to what 
your own exertions have largely made worth 
sticking to; and as a fad, the insurance workers 
who rise to the top in wealth or position are 
usually those who have married their companies 
(with reasonable liberty of divorce for incom- 
patibility, of course), not taken them for mis- 
tresses. We hold it equally judicious for a 
company to stick to its agents. It is more 
than a coincidence that The Travelers, the 
one great and long successful accident Com- 
pany in America, has an agency corps un- 
matched in continuity of service and identifi- 



cation with its interests, and is noted above 
every other for holding to, standing by, and 
bearing with its Agents. That is one reason 
why it has the best, why they move the cupid- 
ity of rivals, and why even its discarded and 
discredited ones are jumped at by others, as 
though they carried with them a part of the 
secret and contagion of success. 

It is not, however, because this raid has 
harmed the Company or accomplished its ob- 
je6ts that we refer to it. Our Agents appreciate 
the above considerations as well as anybody, 
and the following replies sent by a couple of 
them are a fair sample of the vast majority : — 

"My Dear Sir: — Your esteemed favor of 
the 7th, with resped to my entertaining an oflfer 
to represent your company in this vicinity, 
received. Would state that I have represented 
the Travelers Ins. Co. of Hartford, Conn., here 
for sixteen years, and my experience has been 
so pleasant with them and my success so good 
that at this present moment it would be hard 
to convince me that there was any other com- 
pany in existence. I can find all the forms of 
nisurance that I can handle with them, therefore 
I respectfully decline to entertain any offer 
from you." 

"Dear Sir: — Yours to hand. Being well 
supplied with the best accident company, don't 
think I can find room with another company. 
Nearly all the agents here represent some com- 
pany, and don't think there will be much room 
for another these tough times. Very much obliged 
to you for the offer all the same. I can carry 
all ' I can get in The Travelers, and coul^ 
take lots more if it was available." 

It is not, therefore, in this Company's interest 
so much as the general interest that we object; 
though the complilsory waste of time and post- 
age is somethii>g. Let them find or make their 
own agents, a^ The Travelers does. The im- 
plied compliment to our sagacity in selecting a 
force which excites general envy is appreciated, 
of course ; for no one ever dreams of trying to 
twist any other accident company's agency 
corps in a body. But it might occur to these 
sapient managers that they would get none but 
such as we were quite willing to let them have. 



|iVE Agents and ex-Agents of The Trav- 
elers died in the month of January : 
Richard M. Johnson of New York, 
Thomas Bennett of San Francisco, Thomas A. 
Esson of Halifax, N. S., Henry P. Hitchcock of 
Akron, Ohio, and Marcus A. Fry of Franklin, 
Pa. All of them approved their faith and hon- 
ored their duty by carrying Life Policies in 
The Travelers — Mr. Fry carried three. 

OVERWORKED 



sore by tasks 

ay after weary 

St beyond the 

Lempting trophy 

My outworn soul tired with the 
toil of thought ; 
Nor heart nor brain hath space 
for dalliance. Nay 
Nor time for love, and scant enough to 
pray : — 
"The slack is taken up, the i gs taut." 

Shall I grow worn and old i* ^nd never 

Quite overtake the fleeing /e? 

And shall I miss the goal c :ndeavor, 

And lose the meed success alonf 4;ive? 

Ah, there has been this rcconipens« life 

Has ever known the temperate jo- rife. 

Re E. Jones. 




Behold the fool saith, "Put not all thine 
eggs in the one basket," which is but a 
manner of saying "Scatter your money 
and your attention"; but the wise man 
saith, "Put all thine eggs in the one basket — 
and watch that basket.'* — [Mark Twain. 

That depends wholly on whether you intend to 
sit on the eggs yourself. If you do, — that is 
to say, if you are going to invest your money 
in a business to run yourself, •— of course it is 
better, except for a few business geniuses, to stick 
to one thing; but if you are investing in enter- 
prises wftere you must perforce rely on the 
capacity and integrity of others, "the fool" is 
right with his ancient saw. One chief reason 
is the basis of the insurance system, which is 
partly a token and partly a cause of the 
business transformation of the world ; the fa(5t, 
namely, that no human penetration or vigilance 
can forecast or ward off the mighty blows of 
Accident. We use the word now in the broad 
sense of "unforeseen happenings"; not the re- 
stri6ted sense of violent bodily injuries which 
has formed a great and useful system of special 
insurance. Dividing up your eggs in several 
baskets is a form of limited self-insurance ; not 
at all a substitute for the wider and surer sort, 
but often an excellent preliminary to it. Nothing 
can ever make insurance an absolute guaranty 
against failure, because to hedge against defeat 
is pro tanto to forego success, and to provide 
against eA^ery contingency, if it were possible, 
would be to annihilate one's means of progress; 
but more and more the men who are to inherit 
the material earth will form a sinking-fund to 
act as a buffer for the shocks of life. 



great French critic once said it was 
so easy not to write a five-act play that 
he wondered so many people insisted 
on doing it. It is so easy not to prophesy, 
also, that it seems like gratuitous folly to do it 
uncalled for; but in this case, the forecast of 
the future is what determines the adtion of the 
present. We refer to the "Gothenburg plan" 
of having the town or city run the drinking 
saloons for the public behoof, conne<5ting them 
with restaurants ; and will say frankly that we 
do not believe in it, any more than in Dr. 
Rainsford's plan of having the churches run 
them. We believe the former plan would debase 
municipal government and the latter religion to 
a much greater extent than either would reform 
the drinking class. The Gothenburg system 
may have sobered up a very drunken foreign 
community into one only moderately drunken — 
and the statistics seem to show that that is just 
what it has done, and that progress has ceased 
now the place is decently sober; but these fadts 
rather go to show that it probably would not 
make an average American city any soberer at 
all. It would sell better liquor than the poorer 
sort of saloons, and be cleaner; but there we 
should say the advantages ended. On the other 
hand, is the liquor to be sold cheap or dear? 
If cheap, it is enticing men to drink by low 
prices, and setting a high price on meals to set 
a low one on liquor. If dear, so that there is 
larger profit in it, the managers will throw their 
personal energies into pushing the sale of it 
all they can, to the negled of the restaurant 
part, in order to make a good showing for their 
salaries and retain their places; the illicit sales 
will be enormous, the city in a chronic insurrec- 
tion against its government, and that government 
rotten through and through with liquor politics. 
If neither prohibition, license, nor free rum plus 
police regulation, can do much more than slowly 
pare down intemperance by making it off-color 
and a social and business drawback, no new 
combination of the same elements will do any 
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THE WILLOW 

DOTH the Willow don her robe 
of green; 
An emerald mist she gleams 

along the way 
Of the brown Brook, who is 
her lover gay. 
And hark the melody he plays 

his queen ! 
(His harp-strings are the step- 
ping-stones between 
His mossy banks that sparsely 

bridge his spray 
O'er which his current thrums 
a roundelay.) 
I wonder if his love and song serene 
Is what so early calls her greenery forth, 
And makes her faithful feet to follow him 
Where'er he leads? Then thou to whom so dim 
And cold (as to the Brook ^he frozen earth 

And snow-decked meadows look) seems all the world, 
Call too, since thus Joy's buds are hap unfurled. 
Alice Ewing Lewis. 

ACCIDENTALS 

I HERB has been no great and memorable rail- 
road accident since the World's Fair closed; 
yet the total of accidental deaths in the 
country has not decreased, and it is doubt- 
ful if that even on railroads has decreased. 
The gross volume of casualties is very little affefted by 
gigantic "horrors," — they impress the imagination, but 
do not much vary the results. 

There is a very good reason why Peixoto will not 
carry out his gory threat of cutting off the "rebels'" 
heads: that foreign aid would speedily back a new 
insurre^liofl to the peril of his own. There is no such 
clear title to authority in Brazil as to justify post-bellum 
butchery for " treason " : when two factions are fighting 
for the heirship of a government dethroned by force, 
there can be no legal or moral rights but those of force, 
and revenge of the vi6tor for having to fight at all is 
simple murder. 

"Twisting." — (To Agents.) Remember that you are 
not the most skilful liar in the world: the man you per- 
suade out of another company into yours will part 
company with you in the same way. The business that 
sticks is what comes from people who want the insur- 
ance.— [Geo. W. Hatch in Ins. Age. 

A certain Massachusetts fire company was once said 
to refuse all risks except stone walls three feet under 
water. The parade by one or two life companies lately 
of giving women insurance at the same rates as men 
reminds us rather amusingly of this; for it seems it is 
to be attained by refusing all risks except widows or 
independent property-holders, — that is to say, a hand- 
ful of women a part of whom can't have children and 
the rest generally won't. As a general provision for 
" the seek," as Captain Villiam Brown called them, it is 
a Dead Sea apple. 

It is odd, but in all the countless columns devoted 
to the new "mathematical prodigy" (a complete mis- 
nomer), Inaudi, and his predecessors Zerah Colbum 
and others, we have never seen the observation made 
that not one of them has ever advanced mathematics 
by a hair — ever solved a new problem or devised a 
new method. The counting instinct is a sterile " freak," 
that begins and ends with itself. Indeed, it is notorious 
that proficiency in the lower mathematics does not even 
raise a probability of proficiency in the higher, which 
demands a totally different set of faculties. 

Kossuth thoughtlessly died at an inconvenient time 
of month for the Record, which had waited this event 
to use him as a text for a historical note on the 
Austrian problem past and present. We hope to find 
time for it in season for the following issue. 

A recent Kentucky John Alden, instead of courting 
for himself the Priscilla he was sent to court by proxy, 
sued his principal for wages for the time he spent. 
The judge nonsuited him on the ground that the fun 
he must have had was sufficient pay. Which is true — 
or if not, the man was a poor shote. 

"The Suicide's Option" is the apt name given by 
the Mutual Underwriter to that wonderful New York 
policy which a man can collect on if he shoots himself 
the moment after paying the first premium. The other 



policy-holders would seem to deserve an option whether 
they wanted to be amerced for such frauds. 

The success of Coxey's attempt at overawing Con- 
gress by a parade will hardly encourage the attempts 
to coerce it on the silver and tariff questions in the 
same way. This country is not quite down to govern- 
ment by ^meutes yet. 

She Genuine Bohemian. —A Bohemian 
may be defined as the only kind of 
gentleman permanently in temporary 
difficulties who is neither a sponge nor 
a cheat. He is a type that has existed in all 
ages and always will exist. He is a man who 
lacks certain elements necessary to success in 
this world, and who manages to keep fairly 
even with the world, by dint of ingenious shift 
and expedient; never fully succeeding, never 
wholly failing. He is a man, in fadt, who can't 
swim, but can tread water. But be never, 
never, never calls himself a Bohemian — at least, 
in a somewhat wide experience, I have known 
only two that ever did, and one of these was 
a baronet. As a rule, if you overhear a man 
approach his acquaintance with the formula, "As 
one Bohemian to another," you may make up 
your mind that that man means an assault upon, 
the other man's pocketbook, and that if the 
assault is successful the damages will never be 
repaired. That man is not a Bohemian; he is 
a beat. Your true Bohemian always calls him- 
self by some euphemistic name. He is always 
a gentleman at odds with fortune, who rolled 
in wealth yesterday and will to-morrow, but 
who at present is willing to do any work that 
he is sure will make him immortal, and that he 
thinks may get him the price of a supper. And 
very often he lends more largely than he bor- 
rows. — [H. C. Bunner in Scribner's. 

Horse on the Senator. — A Senator 
from a leading State figures as the cen- 
terpiece of a story now current at the 
Capitol. 

A few days ago the Senator called upon Sec- 
retary Carlisle. "I have come," he said to the 
Secretary, "to say something in behalf of a 
gentleman who desires to be appointed col- 

ledtor of customs at . He is a Democrat, 

of course, and is a worthy gentleman, regard- 
ing whom everything favorable can be said." 

"What is his name?" naturally inquired 
Secretary Carlisle. 

The Senator began to search his pockets. 
"Ah — yes — hem," he began, hesitatingly, div- 
ing into his clothes in vain for the memoran- 
dum that had evidently been mislaid. "Ah — 
yes — hem — he is a good Democrat." 

"But what is his name?" persisted the Sec- 
retary, with the faintest suggestion of a smile 
on his face. 

"Ah, yes," began the Senator, hemming and 
hawing again. " Really, I had it, but I seem 
to have lost it, and I really cannot recall it. 
Anvway he wanted me to call and see you, 
and I have discharged that duty." 

And so the Senator bowed himself out, and 
Secretary Carlisle has not yet discovered who 
is the gentleman he came to indorse. — [Wash- 
ington Post. 

Thake Hands! There are Lots of 
Such. — Everybody knows the unfortu- 
nate fate of the amorous Leander: 
Hero's lamp went out, the lover was 
drowned. Here, however, is a sequel which I 
do not remember to have heard before : — 

Hero's lamp, I read, was placed in the 
temple of Anteros. It was never to be lighted 
until a couple who had been married for seven 
years should come forward and declare — both 
man and wife — that they had never once re- 
pented of their marriage. "And," continues 
my authority, a satirical kind of chap, "that 
lamp has never since been lit." 

Let me have the lamp — let me refill it — I 
am sure the lamp must want refilling. And let 
me advertise — not on the hoardings, but in 
these columns. I am certain that I shall have 
to light it every day. I shall have to engage a 
special clerk to trim it and fill it and clean it 
and light it. — [London Queen. 

APRIL GLEAMS 

SiNCK morning, cloud fairies in flurry and flying, 
Have sent the sun kisses in blossoms of snow. 
And Cupid-like, blinded and dazzled him too; 
And the sweet April day has been sobbing and sighing, 
For how can her daisies and daffodils grow. 
If the love of the sun is not loyal and true? 
Emma Plavtkr Seaburv. 




SKETCHES FROM LIFE 

ROM several letters to John L. Way, Slate 
Agent at St. Louis, we take these pas- 



C. L. Balding, fireman St. L., I. M. & 
S. : — " Agents of competing companies have 
been telhng me all the time that I could 
not collet from your company without going through 
a whole round of writing. This I have found to be 
false, and shall always recommend your Company as 
the only one for promptness and fair dealing.'* 

O. L. Whitelaw, executor of estate of Wm. Dick- 
inson :—*' Prompt liquidation must be considered one 
of the cardinal virtues of The Travelers." 

Dear Sir: — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
check for I300 in settlement of my claim for damages 
resulting from a fractured patella. Your promptness 
and courtesy in this matter are fully appreciated and 
worthy of all commendation. 

V^ery truly yours, S. H. Pve, 

Manager Western Methodist Book Concern. 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen : — Inclosed herewith I hand you Life 
Policy, No. 61,304, together with the receipt of the 
beneficiarv — Miss Agnes McConnell — for 11,933, >" full 
for her claim under the above policy on account of the 
death of her father, Mr. John McConnell. I am re- 
quested by Miss McConnell to express to you her 
grateful appreciation of the promptness with which you 
paid her claim. The payment o! this claim is of more 
than ordinary satisfaction to me, for two reasrons: — 
First, — because through my personal recommendation 
Mr. McConnell was induced to apply for Life Insur- 
ance in The Travelers, and to drop insurance in an 
assessment concern that has since failed; and second, 
— because with the proceeds of your check the benefi- 
ciary has been enabled to clear the family home from 
a mortgage lien. Ver>' truly yours, 

A. L. Selig, Agent, Lawrence, Kan. 

W. Howard Brown. 

Dear Sir : — Inclosed find receipts signed as re- 
ouested. Mrs. Rugg wishes me to express to you her 
thanks for the prompt payment of two Life Policies 
for |2,ooo each, yours being the first payment made 
of the three companies Mr. Rugg was msured with. 
Very truly, C. B. Thomas, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Horace W. Power, State Agent. 

Your Special Agent, W. C. Knoll, handed me to- 
day your Company's check for I58.00 in full payment 
of my claim for injuries received m a wreck on C. L. 
& W. Ry. on Jan. 9. I sent my claim to you on the 
8th of March, and on the loth my money came. Nn^v 
boys, take *^'- :. ' ' - -' ' 
She is the 
all succes 



H. G. Hutchinson. State Agentj Biddeford, Me. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of 28lh mst. received with in- 
closure as stated, and 1 handed Mrs. Baker The 
Travelers' check for |3,ooo this morning, at which 
she was much pleased ; and surprised that the returns 
had come so quickly. I had never before heard of 
any company paving a claim so promptlv. 

' Yours truly, E. P. Gurnev, Agent, Yarmouth, Me. 

John B. Pirtle, Esq., State Agent. Louisville, Kjr-. 

Dear Sir: — I hereby acknowledge the receipt of 
draft from the Travelers Insurance Company for I260, 
in full settlement of my claim for injury which occurred 
Sept. 14, 1893; and I wish to thank you for the ver>' 
prompt and generous manner in which it was adjusted 
and paid, in advance of the time it was legally due 
To my friends and the public in general, 1 heartily 
recommend The Travelers of Hartford. 

Yours very truly, W. T. Smith, Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Mr. Rodney Dennis. 

Dear Sir: — I thank you and your Company for ♦' 
prompt payment of the |i,ooo due me on the death 
my husband, Evelyn R. White, who was your Agt 
here, and who always spoke in the highest terms o 
your Company and its officers, many of whom he was 
personally acquainted with. He considered your Com- 
pany very safe, and certainly it is a ver>' prompt one, 
as your check came to me two days after the papers 
left here. Again thanking you, I remain, yours truly. 
Bertha J. H. White, Middletown, Conn. 

Mr. Chas. M. Smith, Agent, Worcester, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — I inclose check for premium on mv 
Accident Policy, due Feb. 16. In this connexion I wish 
to say that I am much pleased with the promptness 
with which your Company passes upon claims ana pays 
them. I do not know whether I am unusually careless 
or particularly unfortunate, but the (a€i remains that I 
have been so' unlucky as to have several accidents. In 
each and every case my claims were met fully and 
promptly, and it gives me pleasure to continue with a 
Company who in these days are willing and able to 
a6l so promptly and fairly. I only wish that at the 
present time 1 felt able to increase my insurance, but 
that must go till some future time. 

Very truly yours, Fred. H. Blake. 

Mr. Chas. E. Hochstetler. 

Dear Sir: — I am in receipt of your draft for I77, 
which pays me in full my claim against the Travelers 
Ins. Co. I wish to say that I am highly pleased with 
the Company in every respe6l. They have been very 
prompt in adjusting my claim. To them who wish to 
take out insurance I through my experience can recom- 
mend the Travelers Ins. Co. of Hartford, Conn. If 
these few lines will serve you as an advertisement, I 
am perfectly willing for you to use them. 

Yours respeftfully, C. H. Becker. 
""^Kanopolis 
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WHAT KIPLING DOESN'T KNOW 

[A RECENT number of the Idler contained an inter- 
view with Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London, in which 
he stated that " Kipling is a relative of my wife's, 
though he doesn't know it." Thiy remark has humor- 
ous aspects to any one whose hinges are not rusted, 
and the Pall Mall Gazette executes the following scalp 
dance over it.] 

THE secrets of the sea are his, the mysteries of Ind, 
He knows minutely every way m which man- 
kind has sinned, 
He has by heart the lightships Hwixt the Goodwins and 

the Cape, 
The language of the elephant, the ethics of the ape; 
He knows the slang ol Silver Street, the horrors of 

Lahore, 
And how the man-seal breasts the waves that buflfet 

Labrador ; 
He knows Samoan Ste\'enson, he knows the Yankee 

Twain ; 
The value of theosophy, of cheek and Mr. Caine; 
He knows each fine gradation 'twixt the general and 

the sub, 
The terms employed by Atkins when they sling him 

from a pub.; 
He knows an Ekka pony's points, the leper's drear 

abode, 
The seamy side of Simla, the flaring Mile End Road ; 
He knows the Devil's tone to souls too pitiful to damn. 
He knows the taste of every regimental mess in 

"cham." ; 
He knows enough to annotate the Bible, verse by verse. 
And how to draw the shekels from the British public's 

purse. 
But, varied though his knowledge is, it has its limita- 
tion: 
Alas, he doesn't know he's Dr. Parker's wife's relation! 

Japanese Proverbs. — The bee stings a 
weeping face. 

The roaring lion is likely to starve 
however hard he hunts. 

The cow that tried to straighten her horns 
killed herself. 

Fish cannot live in water that is too pure. 

Genius hears one person and then under- 
stands ten. 

The collector of mummies will end as one. 

Seeking information is a moment's shame, 
not knowmg is a lasting shame. 

The beaten and flying soldier is scared by 
the quivering of the grass. 

A woman will do anything for one who 
admires her, a man for one who understands 
him. 

The bat hangs upside down and laughs at 
the topsy-turvy world. 

The ignoramus is never beaten in argument. 

Learn to ride oxen before you try horseback. 

It is much easier to get rid of the troubles 
sent by Heaven than of those we bring on 
ourselves. 

The dog chases out the quail, but the eagle 
claims it. 

(s WELL Never as Late. — Once upon a 
Time there was a little Girl about so 
high, who had been very, very Naughty 
and had pained her Mamma very much 
thereby. 

Her Mamma chided her severely, but with- 
out avail. 

And there was a fierce and terrible Lion, that 
had not eaten a bite for a whole week, and he 
was as Hungry as the Little Girl was Naughty. 
The little Girl's Mamma had heard of this 
terrible Lion, so when she found that her gen- 
tle reproof was insufficient she took off her 
Slipper and applied it with painful accurac>r to 
the Little Girl, because the fierce and terrible 
Lion was away off in the African Desert and 
therefore unavailable. 



A Slipper in the Hand is worth two Lions in 
the African Desert. — [Detroit Free Press. 

Jeligion AND Hats. —What shall a man 
do with his hat in church? If he puts 
it on the seat by his side it virtually 
occupies another sitting, or else is 
pressed out of shape and also becomes an 
annoyance to the one sitting next him. If he 
places it under his seat it is very likely to be 
covered with cobwebs, dust, and dirt. If he 
sets it at his feet in front, his legs are cramped 
for room or his hat is dented and soiled. U he 
holds it in his hand or lap, that is awkward 
and unsightly, and becomes impra<5ticable when 
he uses a book for singing or responsive read- 
ing. There seems to be no proper provision 
made for it. The sensible thing to do in the 
audience-room of every church is to provide 
chairs with a light, neat arrangement under the 
seat of each for holding a hat. — [Religious 
Herald. 




RE-ISSUES 

Iheir Value. — Business theories are 
very useful in making one's rivals 
rich. — [Galveston News. 

Literature Too. — If the world 
would only stop defining Art for a 
while and make some ! — [Chicago Record. 

And of His Efforts. — Cut off a rooster's spurs 
and you take the italics all out of his crow. — 
[Ram's Horn. 

A Relief — Father — "I have very gratifying 
news from my son at college." Friend — "Yes? 
What?" Father — ** He's alive." — [Puck. 

Or Grown People. — When jrou give a boy 
medicine, don't insist on his taking what he has 
lefl in the bottom of the spoon. — [Atchison Globe. 

Why We get so Little Done. — When a man 
is in a hurry, it is astonishing how many of his 
friends have lots of spare time. — [Boston Globe. 

This Dilemma is called Love. — "I'm afraid 
I shall be awfully unhappy if I don't marry 
Charley !" — " Marrv him, then." — *' Then I 
know I shall be unhappy." — [Chicago Record. 

Only Sure Way. — A woman asks in print : 
" How am I to treat my husband that I may 
have absolute confidence in him?" Kill him. 

— [Atchison Globe. 

Carte Blanche. — The Dressmaker — " You wish 
your new gown to be very simple?" Mrs. Van 
Bank — "Just as simple as possible. Spare no 
expense ! " — [Puck. 

An Editor's Son. — Teacher — "In parsing the 
sentence, * The poem was long, ' what do you do 
with 'poem'?" Johnny — "Put it in the waste- 
basket." — [Chicago News. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer Justified. — Bertha (of 5) — 
"Papa, buy me that cake." Father — "I can't 
afford it." Bertha — "Then why did you get 
married ? " — [Fliegende Blatter. 

Cause and Effect. — Train Robber — "Come, 
shell out!" Rural Minister (sadly) — "If I had 
such energetic fellows as you to pass the plate, 
I might have something to give you." 

A Cruel Dilemma. — Author (whose play is 
being hissed by the whole audience) — "Heavens! 
I shall have to hiss too or they will find out that 
I am the author." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

Art Mathematics. — Connoisseur — "Why do 
you charge $5,000 for this Corot, against $3,000 
for the other? It is no larger nor more complex." 
Dealer — "It is a great deal more genuine." 

International Law. — The first piece of world- 
ly wisdom a boy learns is, that stating his side 
of the case is talking back" when nis oppo- 
nent is larger than himself — [Atchison Globe. 

The Hoarding Instin<^t. — We wonder what 
pocket-knives are made for anyhow. No matter 
what you want one for, somebody says that is 
the worst thing in the world to ruin a blade.— 
[Somerville Journal. 

The Unearned Increment. — Prominent Citizen 

— "The Senate is deteriorating." Ward Heeler 

— "Not at all! Why, I remember when it only 
cost a Senator $20,000 to get his job, and now 
he can't get it for less than $100,000." — [Puck. 

Not Half Enough. — Marian — "I'm sure you 
ought to be satisfied with George's behavior. 
Whenever he does anything to offend you, he 
always apologizes abjedlly." Elsie — " Ye-es — 
but I want him to apologize abjedly when I 
do anything to offend him." — [Life. 

Public Morals at Stake. — Victim — "Your 
Honor, you haven't heard my side of the case 
yet." Police Magistrate (severely) — " No, an' I 
don't want to. This court isn't going to encour- 
age false swearing to get off by. Ten dollars. 
Call the next case." — [Chicago Record. 

A Boomerang.—" Remember, witness," sharply 
exclaimed the counsel for the defense, "you are 
on your oath!" "No danger of my forgittin' 
it," replied the witness sullenly: "I'm tellin' 
the truth for nothin*, when I could have made 
fifty dollars by lyin' for your side, and you 
know it." — [Chicago Tribune. 

Mutual Presence of Mind. — Editor Woman's 
Home Queen — "These jokes are old: I read 
them wnen I was a young girl." Humorist 
(anxiously and persuasively) — But surely that 
wasn't long ago!" F^ditor (with dignity) — 
" However, I think we can find a place for 
them. I'll take them."— [Puck. 

Gets There Just the Same. —The Brother — 
" How can a girl be so vain as not to know a 
man is lying when he tells her she is the pretti- 
est girl in the world?" The Sister — "She does 
know it, or she would have no respedt for his 
intelled ; but she thinks how much he must love 
her to tell such a whopper." — [Boston Transcript. 
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SUMMARY 
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ASSETS .... 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



$16,014,129.24 
13,807,512.58 

$2,206,616.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 
New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders to date . $8,677,459.63 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written to date 2,007,703 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93»396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12,698 
Whole number Accident Claims paid . 253,943 
Amount Accident Cla^s paid in 1893 908,095.46 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid $15,871,400.40 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |T,000 WITH $5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For all occupations not here specified ^ see Agents) 

Select Class, $4: — Artists, Cler^-men, office Clerks, 
Editors and Reporters. Lawyers, Librarians, large Mer- 
chants, Musicians, Postmasters. Teachers; also Book and 
Insurance Agents, Commercial Travelers, Photographers, 
Stenographers, office Telegraphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, J5 : Physicians, most small Trades- 
men and their Clerks, Aftors, Auctioneers, Barbers, 
Letter Carriers, etc. 

Ordinary Class, ^7.50: — Supervising Arohilefts. Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
and Distillers, Cigar Makers, Dyers, Engravers, Station- 
ar>' Engineers, Farmers (supervising only) and Garden- 
ers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Harness Makers, Horse- 
Car Conductors and Drivers, Locksmiths. Marketmen. 
Milkmen, Millers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, Platers, 
Plumbers, Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers. 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Stereotypers and Ele^tro- 
typers. Surveyors, Tin and Copper Smiths (not Roofers), 
Tanners and Curriers, Weavers, Whip Makers, etc. 

Medium Class, Sic : — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses), Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand C oopers. Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, Teamsters, and Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Jailers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers. 
House and Sign Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone 
Cutters, Telegraph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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When the apple-bloom's over, 
And the great Whitsuii-roses are broken and shed, 
And the lilac is dead; 

When the long grass is mown, and the hawthorn is spent, 
And the way that we went 

Is strewn with torn peUls — go forward! for soon 
All the day shall be love in the rose-heart of June— 
And the snapdragon opens in crimson and gold 
In the heat, and the deep clove-carnations unfold; 
And the night shall be cool with the wind off the clover — 
When the apple-bloom's over. 

Alice E. Gillington. 

{nybody who thinks the study of history 
not needful should read the New York 
Review of March 29. That journal 
writes of the rumor that some counterfeiters are 
making a big profit by coining and passing 
silver dollars of the same weight and quality 
as the government's, — making undebased coin 
in competition with the government on the 
strength of its artificial legal value, — as "an 
absolutely new feature of finance and of crime." 
It is about as new as the Christian era, we 
should say, and it has been the destrudion of 
more governmental schemes for fiat money than 
we are years old. Whenever any attempt is 
made to make a money substance exchange for 
very much more of the necessaries of life than 
could be produced by the amount of similar 
skilled labor needed for its own production,— 
whether wampum, copper, silver, or anything 
else,— ^he counterfeiter comes on the scene and 
knocks the bottom out of the plan by making 
good money and not bad money — just the same 
money the government does, and taking the 
"profit of the seigniorage" himself. The law 
always punishes this just as heavily as any 
other counterfeiting: it used to be high treason, 
it is still next in gravity to murder; but the 
difficulty of detection usually floods a country 
with "good" coin which none the less inflates 
the currency and raises prices. A writer on 
finance, who never heard of this venerable fa(5l 
is a curiosity. We can show him notes on it 
in the Record of a dozen years ago, and we 
got it as a boy from writers who assumed it 
then as a stock commonplace. 

Jhis issue of the Record goes to the 
foundry eleven days earlier than the 
previous one — which is the reason it 
does not contain something it otherwise would 
and the next will. That next one will go in a 
week earlier yet, if our plans work right, and 
thereafter it will stay at that spot — that is, 
every Agent receiving his papers dire<5l from 
this oflfice will get them by the first of the 
date-month. We trust the value of it will be 
increased as much as many Agents say it will. 



AN EDITOR'S SCRAP-BOOK 

[Louise Betts Edwards in Philadelphia Times] 

iHiLE the secrets of the sandum are 
supposed to be as non-divulgeable 
as those of the confessional, perhaps 
no repository of confidences save the 
confessor is assailed by so powerful 
a temptation to "tell all he knows" — univers- 
ally acknowledged a dangerous candor — as is 
the sanctum's occupant. Usually he compro- 
mises with his conscience and his charitable 
desire to amuse the world by instituting a 
literary chamber of horrors, wherein he con- 
duds any of his friends who have been heard 
to express disbelief in the authenticity of the 
"waste-basket epics" which the newspapers 
occasionally publish, and permits them to gaze 
their admiring fill at manuscripts, signed bv 
names "to fortune and to fame unknown," 
whose like they shall not look upon again. 

After, however, his collection of rejected 
addresses" has attained to a certain age, the 
editor is apt to regard his debt of silence to 
the authors as outlawed; and this view of the 
subject, strengthening and confirming his con- 
viction that they ought not to be lost to the 
world, prompts him to give that publicity for 
which their authors panted to the literary 



curios which for so long have been metaphori- 
Uy burning a hole in his pocket. Research in 
such a waste-basket scrap-book, then, reveals 



the outpourings of many a miite inglorious 
Milton, whose work had otherwise never known 
the dressing of type and printers' ink. 

The gem of the collection, rightly adorning 
the first page, is by a young woman who mod- 
estly inscribes under her never-to-be-revealed 
name "Age 17, if necessary." It isn't necessary, 
fair Inconnue, we should have known it anyhow; 
at no other age does existence assume that 
rosy and amorous aspeCl hinted at in your last 
two lines. Sweet seventeen-if-necessary (whose 
effusion should be placed beside that of another 
of the scrap-book's unwitting contributors, who 
" wrote a piece for publication six years ago 
when I was 13 with success") has cut loose 
from all trammelings with which petty gram- 
matical considerations would crib, cabin, and 
confine her Pegasus. Observe the originality in 
her use of words, her light fantastic skips from 
one of the forms of personal address to an- 
other, all in the same sentence. 

HIS sweetheart's jokh 

" Fair Olivette, my noble queen, 
Where hast thou spent this mom? 

I've sought thee by tne running stream — 
But why that look of scorn? 

"What means that sparkling band of gold 

That decks thy snow-white hand? 
Hast thou refused thy pledge to hold? 
Quick, let me understand." 

"Ah, Leiand, blame me not, for this 

My lover gave to me 
This ring witn one most loving kiss, 

To break my vows from thee." 

"Your lover? "Be ye mad? 

Are we not then to wed? 
Where can this* rascal man be had? 

I'll see him naught but dead." 

" Would 'st thou then slay the one I love? 

For mere revengence sake? 
If so, we'd hope to meet above, 

For my life thou may'st take." 

"Ah, yes, to be revenged 'tis sweet 
When hearts by love are broken ; 

I'd ne'er thy glance could wish to meet 
Nor hear thy name be spoken." 

"Then if ye'd kill, as thou hast said, 

My lover, whom ye know. 
I'd see my dearest Leiand dead. 

Ah, this indeed is so. 

" 'Tis mother's ring, this one you see; 

'Twas but a joke, intended ; 
And will ye part my love, from me 

And leave me thus befriended?" 

"Ahj come, my little joker sweetheart 
Snig me some sweet fairy lay; 

Life is one short dream of love-darts 
And soon, alas, 'twill pass away." 

In one of the comic operas wherein Digby Bell 
first made his reputation, in his character as 
father-in-law of a poet he complains that the 
limit of endurance is passed when a man rhymes 
"valetudinarian" with "bedstead," and perhaps 
the same thing might be said of "love-darts" 
as a complement to "sweetheart." 

Page 2 is emblazoned with letters from 
various unsuccessful contributors. Says one 
of these, whose nature apparently combines a 
streak of philosophy with more compassion 



than is usually exhibitecl for the much-execrated 
man of paste and ink : — 

• "Mr. Editor. — I will enclose stamp for return and 
expeCt to see my article back before 1 can redeem the 
time used in sending it and never know just what's 
the matter with it. Yours with all due respeCt 

for your trying position." 

Pressing hard on the footsteps of Marie 
Bashkirtsen in her ambition for autobiographical 
celebrity comes this budding poetess — another 
17-year-older — who bravely rushes to her own 
destruction by her candid statement of the 
shortcomings, or rather the long-spinnings, of 
her roses and rapture: — 

" If you accept this poem, I promis you I will be 
abled to write for you paper right along. This year 
I have written nine poems and two stories, and also 
one Autobiography. My next poem will be 'June 
Roses,' which when compleated will be thirty-three 
stanzas in length. 

"Please let me know if it will do to send you this 
poem." 

After a business proposition so lofty and 
dignified in tone, it is like coming down into 
the valley of humiliation to find an author who 
leaves her fate with such absolute submission 
in the hands of the editorial arbiter: — 

"I would so love to write as I think, but my time 
is limited if you think it best for me to astain Isic] 
please say so and I will do as you say." 

If genius is the ability to recognize one's 
limitations, we have here a writer who may 
justly lay claim to the divine spark. After 
apologizing for the "no. of mistakes" in his 
accompanying MS., he scorns to conceal the 
cause: — 

" I might deceive you and say I hadn't good ink 
or paper, that I had many interruptions, that I had 
very little time, or some other excuse, but the truth is. 
I have plenty of time; the faCt is / am ig^norant^ and 
don't know now to punCluate," etc. 

As might be expeCted, the depreciated MS. 
contains far fewer mistakes than those of many 
more pretentious litterateurs. 

An otherwise undecipherable postal has as 
its one oasis of legibility this P. S., surely 
written by some son or daughter of Erin : — 

"Dear Editor: If you cannot read this but think it 
worth publishing send it back and I will re- write it." 

Then there are the requests for personal 
services from the editor, who, to offset the 
wisdom of Solomon which he presumably pos- 
sesses, has as many invasions of his peace as 
Solomon. "Please send me the verses entitled 
*A Little White Hearse Went Glimmering By.' " 
" Please request in your publication name and 
author of the lines commencing ' Inscrutable 
chaos, I gloat on thy name'"; and, ftinniest 
of all the opportunities for the supposed-to-be- 
versatile wielder of the pen and shears to 
wander outside his own province — 

" They tell us we have a fortune in your city 

23 ward left to the heirs. If you look it up we 

will reward you for it. We have a relic of a news- 
paper, the Boston Gazett, dated March 12, 1770. It is 
nearly all readable and nicely framed. It is for sale. 
Can you find us a buyer?" 

The author of "Poems of Passion" would 
doubtless be pleased with the following warm 
tribute of appreciation from a sister-singer; — 

TO ELLA WHEELER WnjCOX 

True poetess, of my own heart a part, 
I love thee; yet I know thee not, 
May never see thy face or grasp thy hand 
Until we meet in the mystic, heavenly land. 

Thy songs of passion, pleasure and pain outpouring 

Entered into my heart and sent it soaring 

Far above all earthly care or trouble 

To find the heart that seemed its double. 

Vainly have I called it and after it sent, 
But tne more I implored the farther it went; 
So henceforth to you gift^ heart I resign it 
With a prayer for the genius, God has lit. 

An exception to this "No Name Series" 
might perhaps be made in favor of nom de 
plumes. " I hope you can publise my rose- 
poetry," earnestly writes " Miss Pansy Violet 
Woods," in sending her verses on 

THE BEAUTIFUL ROSE 

The beautiful rose of June 
How sweet the name doth sound 
How I love the month of June 
And all for the sweet rose Blooms. 

There is nothing sweeter than a rose 
But the crimsons' my hearts' desire 
But also the yellow is very sweet 
And of its beauty I'de never tire. 

The white rose reminds me of joy and love 
As I think of the angel choir above 
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Oh beautiful rose how lovely thou art 
And everybody admires and also the loves. 

Dire^ly opposite the page whereon Miss 
Pansy Violet warbles her native wood-notes 
wild is this little pastoral, unconsciously 
modeled, perhaps, on the style of the poet of 
** Green Fields and Running Brooks": — 

GOING FOR THE COWS 

Through the fields we raced together, 

Trying to find the gentle cows. 
Through the grass and through the heather, 

Pausing to rest under the olossoming boughs. 

Running hither and running thither, 

Calling "Whoopee" to the cows; 
Through the grass so soon to wither. 

Soon to be packed in the close hay-mows. 

Then we found them in the path. 

Resting from the sun's hot rays; 
Ten in all, with the little calf. 

Running beside us all the way. 

When we reached home the sun so bright 
Had sunk below the tall green trees. 

And the farmhouse was clothed in the beauties of 
night. 
Such as we so seldom see. 

Pegasus evidently got tired by the time he 
reached the last line, and wanted to lie down 
and rest, like the cows. 

Meaning rather than metre, and reason rather 
than rhyme, would seem to be the aim of the 
writers heretofore represented in the sympo- 
sium. In refreshing contrast come these simple, 
jinglinjg little lines, which, although on a subjed 
of eminently feminine interest, are written by a 
man. However far to seek the meaning may 
be, the outward form is above reproach. 

Sec the baby? See how bright? 
See his face aglow with light? 

Pretty creature. 

Every feature 
Brightly shines like stars at night. 

Catch the sun's rich golden beam. 
Cannot hold: ain't it mean? 

O see how cute, 

Yet still how mute. 
Innocence his every mien. 

Baby boy^ through life's path, plod 
Nobly, with the firmest trod, 

Is my desire. 

And never tire — 
Love to children of your God. 

Walt Whitman's methods seem to have been 
studied, not altogether without success, in the 
construdion of the subjoined lines, which we 
have the creator's authority for calling "a 
poam." He fixes $4.00 as its price — surely not 
an unreasonable charge ; the chirography alone, 
could it but be reproduced, is well worth it: — 



Home! the best place of all; the dear old song, 
"Home sweet home" is dear to me, how it makes 
my heart bum; to hear it sung on the evening 
breeze, how sweet it sounds. 

Hark! someone is crying^ it's John; Nancy is playing 
" Home sweet home^' the panio. he's to leave in 
the morning; for Arkansaw; it's been caled to 
mind, home. 

The run-a-way-boy, sitting at the corner, beggine leaf 
to return home, but lost, lost compleaty, longering 
to see the old homestead. 

And to be with Father and Mother once more, and to 
enjoy the household pleasure, and the beatiful sur- 
roundings of the cottage on the sunny hillside farm. 

Would we ourselves not be runaways from 
"beatiful surroundings"? The boy at the cor- 
ner, it would appear, could go farther and fare 
better. 

Grieve no longer, retrospefter, 
O'er the duties that are past, 

suggests all sorts of puns, but Lewis Carroll, 
the jperpetrator of the "agonizing witticism" 
on **^inn spe<5lre," could alone do the subje<5l 
justice. 

The wealthy merchant, however in a hasty 
or sentimental moment he might declare him- 
self anxious to adl on the suggestion in the 
concluding stanza of this touching Christmas 
carol, would be likely, ere many Christmases 
were past, to concur in the old saying that 
while speech is silver, silence is golden, and 
to forbid the utterance of the compliments of 
the season within his hearing as rigorously as 
Scrooge himself: — 

"A Merry Christmas, a Merry Christmas," 
The words that greet our souls. 

And still they hold their haughty place, 
As onward the years roll. 

How many a struggling mortal, 

()ut in a terrible storm, 
Would love to hear those simple words, 

That makes his heart feel warm. 



How many a little sparrow. 

Chirping for some bread, 
Would love to hear those simple words 

By some pitier said. 

How many a little orphan child, 
With not a friend on this earth, 

Would love to hear those simple words, 
To them a heap of mirth. 

How many a miserable gambler, 

Who has lost all he had, 
Would love to hear those simple words 

Whene'er he is sad. 

And how many a wealthy merchant, 

Whose money is his pride, 
Would love to hear those simple words, 

And put his wealth aside. 

Would that all uninspired threnodists on 
that never-exhausted subject, the death of a 
child, — to which the amateur poet addresses 
himself with such a mournful relish, — could so 
briefly epitomize the situation as does this one: — 

Useless robes and toys. 

And a lonely weeping mother. 
All is quiet; there is no noise. 

This is all a heart could utter. 

Who can by searching find out the meaning 
of the following quatrain? — which must be the 
last of these poems for non-publication," for 
time and newspaper space have limits, although 
the produdivity of the literary "submerged 
tenth" has not : — 

TO HIM A CROWN 

'Twas Love that made the Universe; 

Hate brought it low, as now. 
Let Love, oh Man, restore it to its place 

If thou wilt, be Halos on thy brow. 

[The editor of the Record could match the 
worst of the above in quality, though perhaps 
not in such volume, Miss Edwards having had 
a peculiarly favorable chance for being deluged 
with rubbish. We think it better, however, to 
attach as a pendant to this necklace a lusus 
naturcB from the colle<5lion of a brother, also an 
editor. The genius who brought it in told him 
that if it suited, he would bring around the 
other forty verses in a day or two ! 

"WONDER NOT FOR I LOVE YOU " 

Indeed I'm now sadly sorrowing 

The death of my true love 
And peace from earth I'm borrowing 

For mine has gone above 
Were I to see her in the sky 

Sit by the angel's side 
Of jealousy I would sure die 

Or commit suicide 

carcass from the earth revive 

come my darling back 
Come not as dead but come alive 

In courage I now lack 
Were I to look into the sun 

And find her in its rays 
To look in it I'd be the one 

Through all my earthly day's 

Come to me darling and repel 

This sorrow from my heart 
I'll kill joy if on earth I'll dwell 

The sting is rather smart 
Were I to see he^, in a dream 

Oh I scare me not that way 
I'd start to cxy I would sure scream 

And run on in dismay 

If she^ must then appear to me 

Come not by day nor night 
For indeed afraid I would oe 

Of darkness and of light 
Were I to see her in darkness 

Sure trembling I would faint 
Thinking in the misty blindness 

1 must have touched a saint 

1 know not how my clumsy head 

These bitter pang^s must change 
For as to meddle with the dead 

Is something rather strange 
Were I to seek for another girl 

Ha! yes! that's the best plan 
Then maiden be my beloved pearl 

And save a heart of man 

Ha! yes you save one in dispair 

But not a loathsome one 
He was loved by a maiden fair 

Till heaven's will was done 
Were I to love and marry you 

For me you are just fit 
We would be the happiest two 

Think over it a bit 

The bottom cause of these discreditable exhi- 
bitions of vulgar ignorance and ineptitude is 
the mistake human nature is constantly making, 
of confounding a taste for given things with 
capacity for producing them. This is as abso- 
lutely groundless as to suppose that a liking for 



puddings qualifies one for a chef. In art and 
music the fa<^ is recognized with resignatk>n — 
the silliest boys or girls never think they have 
a chance of becoming Raphaels because they 
admire lithographs, or Lihds because they like 
Sunday-school hymns; but in literature the im- 
perative technic does not appear on the surface, 
and creation seems to wait at the heels of taSte 

— a terrible delusion ! ] 

Jhe Free-Lunch Route to Washing- 
ton. — We congratulate the officers of 
railroads leading east from Omaha on 
their pluck, if it be true as reported 
that they propose to ditch their trains rather 
than carry the "dead beats" who are traveling 
to Washington by levying blackmail upon the 
cowardly communities that they invadej and 
which purchase immunity by helping their un- 
welcome visitors on the next stage of their 
journey. If three or four hundred men, because 
they travel together, may compel towns to feed 
them and railroad companies to carry them, 
they may compel grocers and butchers to feea 
them and the owners of buildings to lodge 
them, and an Independent and undoubtedly 
Ancient Order of Freebooters is already estab- 
lished in this country. 

A man may go wnither he will if he pay the 
fare, and it is a laudable charity to carry him 
free if he be searching for work, but these 
tramps are not looking for- work even in pre- 
tense • they refuse work ; they are going to 
Washington to ask Congress to give them 
money enough to enable them to live with- 
out work. Their purpose is vicious and their 
method is criminal. They seek 'to assemble 
enough vagrants in Washington to overawe Con- 
gress, and already a Populist Representative 
nas offered a resolution dire<5ting the Secretary 
of War to provide these marauders with rations 
and tents. In thirty days the Distri(5t of Co- 
lumbia can be filled solidly with beggars and 
thieves, if the railroad companies will carry 
them free and the government will provide 
them with food and shelter. 

The rest of the country might be selfishly 
indifferent to the fate of Washington, but ff 
they don't stop this subserviency to the tramp, 
every city hall and every State capitol will be 
visited by mobs of men who refuse to work, 
and who demand that other people shall sup- 
port them. If the railroads do not resist this 
tramp attack they will be pradtically in the 
hands of tramps henceforth. 

One thing the country may be sure of; it has 
already encouraged a lawless and useless ele- 
ment in the community to believe that its num- 
bers give it rights, and that useful and indus- 
trious people will support them if they demand 
it in numbers large enough to create alarm. 
The country will be very sorry soon that it did 
not suppress these bands of loafers at the outset. 

— [N. V. Review. 

PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 
From March 20 to April 20, 1894 

Life Policies ^ 

Wm. O'Reilly, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. . . . |i,ooo.oo 

Jos6 D. Leon, Matamoras, Mex. . . . 1,000.00 

Alfred C. Edwards, Halifex, N. S. . . . 37400 

las. H. Hillabrant, Johnstown, N. Y. . . 2,500.00 

Thos. F. Carter, Madison, N. C. . . . 1,000.00 

Solomon Snow, Chicago, 111 2,000.00 

Albert E. Baker, Yarmouth, Me. . 3,000.00 

Geo. F. Gumett, Ingersoll, Ont. . . . 2,038.95 

George Esson, Jr., Halifax, N. S. . . 2,000.00 

Joseph Buller, Peterborough, Ont. . . . 1,000.00 

Malcolm A. Greenleaf, Rich Hill, Mo. . . 2,000.00 

Marcus A. Fry, Franklin, Pa 4,000.00 

C. D. Mumford, Starrucca, Pa. . . . 8,000.00 

Thomas Bennet, Williamsport. Pa. . . 2,500.00 

John W. Bubeck, La Salle, 111. 2,000.00 

Bemhard Edelbrock, Driftwood, Pa. . . 1,000.00 

John D. McDonnell, Methuen, Mass. . 200.00 

Edgar A. K. Bowes, Guanajuato, Mex. . . 917.50 

Jesse T. Johnson, Worcester, Mass. 150.00 

George Fischer. Lincoln, HI 1,000.00 

Frank D. Wettlin, Savannah, Ga. . . . 3,000.00 

John H. Ranch, Chicago, III 5,000.00 

Accident Policies 

F. W. McMurray, Memphis, Tenn. . . 1,000.00 

John M, Bradley, Memphis, Tenn. . . . 5,000.00 

John D. Fiske, Fresno, Cal 10,000.00 

Isaac M. Clappison, Dubuque, la. . . 2,000.00 

Hiram D. Manning, Argentine, Kan. 1,000.00 

Wm. A. Miles, New York, N. Y. . 10,000.00 

Rob't Penman, Blossburg, N. M. . . . 500.00 

Joe Miller, Austin, Tex 2,000.00 

Matured Ehpowments and Anni'itihs 
NO. of policy Amount 

58,793 165.75 

26,679 300.00 

30,799 1,000.00 

18,816 1,000.00 
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THE BARTLETT PEAR 

9s EVERY branch of life or class of 
objeds, there is usually some one 
thing accepted by general consent as 
the standard to which every other 
thing of its kind is referred, whether as below 
or above. It is treated as the standard by 
those who deny its supremacy as fully as by 
those who avow it ; they do so in the very aA 
of denying it and by the very terms in which 
they deny it. Its foes do it as much homage 
as its friends; the vehemence with which its 
primacy is contested proves the primacy quite 
as much as the earnestness with which it is 
upheld. Larger or smaller, it is the common 
measuring stick instin^ively brought forward by 
all when rank is in question ; everything else 
of the sort is classed by its relation to this. 

The Bartlett pear is a well-known instance. 
That this fruit at its best is the most delicious 
not merely of pears, and not merely of fruit, 
but of all the edibles yet produced by the 
earth, is of course a mere truism, a postulate of 
rational discussion, a gustatory axiom; though 
there are some whose nerves of taste are so 
sluggish toward impressions that they hold other 
varieties even of pears, with their vague sweet- 
ness and lack of salient individuality, superior 
in flavor to the poignant thrills of the intense 
Bartlett. But even the latter always use the 
Bartlett for a standard of comparison. They 
tell you that the — say Duchess or Seckel or 
what not — is "better than the Bartlett," or 
"as good as the Bartlett," or that "the Bartlett 
is nowhere beside it " ; but they all revolve 
around the Bartlett as a center, and cannot 
leave it out of the discussion without reducing 
the argument to chaos, with no common fwint 
of understanding. Without the Bartlett they 
really would have no determinable standing of 
their own. 

The same thing often occurs in manufactured 
goods. A certain brand of soap for many years 
fulfilled among soaps, over a wide section, the 
function of the Bartlett among pears : it was 
the unit of value to count from. I>ealers who 
could get more commission on other soaps (they 
always could, because this soap sold itself), 
peddlers with new varieties which would bleach 
a dirty washing of clothes by merely putting 
the label into the fire under the boiler, or 
setting the soap-box on the back stoop, would 
tell you that their soap was "just as good as 
Tiffin's, and cheaper," or if unusually brassy, 
that it was "better than Tiffin's"; but they 
never dreamed of saying it was as good as or 
better than anybody else's, — their own would 
be just as good a comparison as that. Tiffin's 
was the minted coin in which the others were 



figured, for premium or discount; and that fadt 
alone was enough to make sensible people buy 
Tiffin's, which cost no more than a fair price 
for goods of which only the highest grade was 
allowed to go on the market. 

There are books that occupy much the same 
place among their kind, but we will not extend 
the detail. There are children in some groups 
of families who are similarly accepted : cousins 
or nieces are "as pretty as" or even handsomer 
than So-and-so. And — it is part of the same 
idea — we all remember the story of Themistocles 
and the voting for the ablest chief He whom 
everybody ranked second to himself alone was 
surely first. 

Now, this is a cue of the first value in every 
kind of business. Find out what coin people 
test their own money by, and take only that 
coin. If you are told that pinchbeck is "as 
good as gold only for the name," or "as good 
as gold if people would only think so," or 
"better than gold only that people worship a 
brand," or "cheaper than gold and just as 
good," be sure always that you cannot afford 
to take or use anything but gold; and be 
sure also that in the long run the gold will 
be cheaper than any imitation or substitute 
whatever. 

Especially is this the case with insurance, 
where, as we have so often shown, there is 
absolutely no method of cheapening it whatever. 
It can be sold below cost and needful expense 
for a while, but that involves the ultimate bank- 
ruptcy of the company with a mass of obliga- 
tions dishonored, which is not giving insurance 
cheaply. What is the Bartlett pear of insur- 
ance? Evidently, straight life and endowment 
insurance, with advance premiums, a cash rate, 
a guaranteed result, full reserves held by the 
company, and a large surplus besides to provide 
for contingencies. Everything else is predicated 
on this or reduced to terms of this ; the process 
is never reversed. Did any one ever praise 
"old-line" insurance by saying that it was as 
good as assessmentism, or an "old-line" com- 
pany by saying it was as good as the best of 
the assessment societies? Did any one ever 
praise a fixed rate by saying it was as good 
as a rate which could never be less and might 
be more, or a level premium by saying it was 
as good as a natural premium, or a life policy 
by saying it was as good as a term policy? 
Did any one ever praise guaranteed endowment 
by saying that it was as good as a Tontine? 
In either case, the inversion would be instantly 
felt as ridiculous even by the dealers in the 
second^ article. It would be comparing the 
standard with something designed for a cheaper 
substitute or a gaudier bait ; like saying that 
diamonds are as good as rhinestones, or a 
savings bank as good as a poker-room. When 
all the solicitors for attractive business specu- 
lations begin by comparing their goods with 
some one other thing, you may be sure what 
is the best for you to take. 

In accident insurance The Travelers is the 
Bartlett pear — has always been so. If a rate 
is given by an agent for a competitor, it is 
never given as in and by itself a fair rate or 
a low rate, a necessary rate or a judicious 
rate: it is always explained to be a rate below 
that of The Travelers, "and furnishing just 
as good insurance." On the other hand, The 
Travelers makes its own rate from experience 
and calculation, without reference to any other 
one company, and with only the reference to 
all others that it cannot wholly disregard com- 
petition without losing its business. So with 
the provisions of competing policies : they are 
defined as being so much more than The 
Travelers will give as indemnities, or more 
often so much less than The Travelers exa^ 



in security against fraud. The Travelers 
studies its claim books, its law cases, and 
its expense accounts, and decides from them 
what it must require and what it must 
get; other companies or concerns study The 
Travelers' offers and frame their own by 
the simple process of cutting under its rates, 
adding to the number of things it pays for, 
or taking away the barriers against fraudulent 
claims. They claim superiority to it, disparage 
it, perhaps vilify it — but they count by it and 
estimate their progress in terms of variation 
from it, as so many steps ahead in offers or so 
many cents below in premium or so many bars 
less in precaution. 

Moral: Insure in the Bartlett Pear! 

BY FARLEY FARM 

(A. D. 17CX)) 
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And nodded down the road. 
Alas, for all my hopes that were I — 

"See! yonder comes," said she, 
"A lad you know from Lancaster 
Will pluck the flowers with me." 

Thou sluggish town, that canst not boast 

One sight to take the ej-e,— 
That hast not e'en a noted ghost. 

Nor saint to conjure by, 
That thou shouldst steal our country muse 

Sets head and heart a- whir; 
Yet would that I were in his shoes. 

That lad of Lancaster! 

Clinton Scollard. 

I HE position of mother-in-law must be the 
most trying known to humanity except 
that of stepmother ; since the mother in 
literature is an idol and the mother-in-law a 
nuisance, and yet obviously it is the same 
woman in both cases and both at the same 
time. We cite this social fa<5l, however, not for 
analysis, but to introduce a very amusing story 
from England. A grocer had insured his mother- 
in-law's life for nine years in a friendly society, 
apparently without her knowledge; whether in 
order to get the comfort out of her in death 
he had not in life, we cannot say. After paying 
premiums for nine years, he found out that 
under the very proper restriftions of the law 
he could not get the money at her death unless 
she had nominated him the beneficiary; on his 
mustering up courage to ask her to do so, she 
utterly refused, and now he wants the society 
to pay him back the premiums. Of course he 
will not get a penny. Moral : Don't try to use 
life insurance for a faro bank. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

|hb dominant feature of the century 
now closing is, that it is not nearly 
as individual as it likes to imagine 
itself, as part of its children praise 
it for being and part denounce it for being. 
At bottom it is much like other centuries; 
the differences are rather of form, than essence. 
New conditions have compelled new mental 
adjustments; but the attitude of minds to cir- 
cumstances is much the same. We have more 
information to reason on, but we reason on it 
as crudely, gropingly, and emotionally as ever. 
We have different problems, but we do not 
come much nearer solving them than our fore- 
fathers did theirs; most oflen they are the 
very same problems in a new guise, and in 
happy ignorance of the fa6t we scorn the fathers 
for not doing what we cannot do ourselves. 
Men have not even learned half as much as 
they think, or changed their sentiments and 
sympathies half as much. Most of the social 
and political mollifications we most pride our- 
selves on are due to our being quit of our 
ancestors' dangers, not to our having bigger 
brains or better hearts. We can have religious 
toleration, because religion is no longer a stand- 
ing military and political crusade against oppo- 
nents, backed by fleets and armies, imposing a 
special system of social and political life, and 
making men feel that their country is nothing 
and their church everything. We can have 
freedom of trade, because trade is no longer 
a mere means of keeping a fighting force in 
trim, only to be carried on by arms and havinsr 
to pay the cost of the arms. We 
wage- working instead of predial 
serfdom and feudal households, 
because there is a mass of ac- 
cumulated capital to pay wages 
in advance of selling the goods: 
popular freedom is the historical 
outcome of capitalist hoarding, 
and the many are free because 
the few are rich. We can have / 
free labor instead of slavery for /■ 
the very same reason — that ^ 
leisure to think and to grow f 
is attainable without sacrificing 
others* right to do the same, 
and there are no longer streams 
of captured enemies to whom 
slavery is ransom from death. 
We can have freedom of contract 
in place of caste or guilds, be- 
cause there is effective and thor- 
oughly distributed governmental 
force to prevent every change of 
employment ending in a bloody 
fray, to keep workmen from kill- 
ing competitors or employers; 
though even yet it breaks down 
in spots. We can have freedom 
of business and speculation, be- 
cause trans]X)rtation is so organ- 
ized that one province need not starve from 
regrating while its neighbor rolls in plenty. 
We can have general freedom from state mo- 
nopolies, because strong neutral states are sure 
to be plentiful enough in every war to keep 
essential supplies from becoming unobtainable, 
and wars themselves are much fewer. We can 
have democracy in spots, because the mass are 
no longer, as Dr. Jessopp says of the English 
six hundred years ago, "sullen, miserable, and 
dangerous ruffians, goaded to frequent outbursts 
of ferocious savagedom by hunger, oppression, 
hatred, and despair." Nor would any one of 
these great advances have been pra<5licable 
much earlier, nor would it have been a boon if 
it were: most often it would have been — nay, 




it has been — an unqualified evil. Society can- 
not advance piecemeal without breaking apart; 
each kind of progress is only made possible 
by the others, and movement must be as a 
whole. Our ancestors did not forego these good 
things because they were fools or brutes, but 
because the things were not good or workable 
things under the then conditions; it would have 
been like printing a Hamilton Gibson cut on 
Rembrandt paper. Perhaps most curiously of 
all, modern times find strength in national unity 
and weakness in diversity of race and custom, 
while eight centuries ago a great statesman-king 
could and did lay it down as an axiom that a 
country was weak where only one language and 
set of customs prevailed ; because the narrow 
culture of barbarians needed supplementing and 
their meager intelligence fertilizing by foreign 
arts and ideas, while a modern nation can more 
nearly be sufficient to itself. We do not deny 
that men are much refined and knowledge 
enormously advanced: but after all, political 
and social ends reduce to a very small number, 
the means to them depend mainly on external 
conditions, and the instin^ of each age is both 
much sounder and much more uniform than is 
generally allowed. 

IN AGE 

FTER dull days of cold Decem- 
ber rain, 
When bloom and song and 
life seem far away, — 
Lost in some sweet, sad, 
unretuming May 
Whose memory hurts the soul 

with keenest pain,— 
Sometimes these misty hills 
and fields inane 
Resume the radiance of an 

earlier day; 
And mirth revives as when 
at morning's gray 
The waking bird takes up its 

silenced strain. 
So in the lonely winter of 
this life, 
When mornings break but 
dim, and gray and cold 
Eves fade, and songs are 
fugitive and few, — 
At times assuaged is the 
tempestuous strife, 
And all is brave once more, 
and stream and wold 
Assume the light of for- 
mer years anew. 
Henry Jeromb Stockard. 

HE MANURE THEORY 
• OF MONEY 

YEAR ago we dealt at 
length with that invin- 
L cible piece of popular 
n o ns e n s e, the notion 
ey is like manure, enrich- 
Lce by being "in" it, and 
impovenshing it by being taken 
away; that money paid to an insurance com- 
pany located outside a State is "taken out 
of the State," or is "draining the resources 
of the State," while money deposited in a 
bank within the State limits and loaned by 
the bank three thousand miles off is "kept in 
the State." But if we are to deal with a 
piece of plausible absurdity only once, we might 
as well spare even that once: fifty thousand 
times would come nearer the requisition. And 
the following piece of sky-scraping ignorance 
and silliness from the Mobile Register (which 
we owe to the Weekly Underwriter) really calls 
for some notice from any sane human being. 

After giving a table of the year's life busi- 
ness in the State up to Oa. i, 1893, which shows 
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11,019,999.76 premiums coUedted, $252,809.36 losses 
paid, and calling the balance, $767,190.40, "net 
amount gone out of the State of Alabama," it 
goes on: — 

"It will be noted that a gross sum of about 
|i ,020,000 has been paid into the surplus account 
of the Northern companies by the poor and 
harassed insurers of Alabama, and that their 
payments to this State in losses have reached 
but a fradlion over a quarter of a million ; less 
than one-fourth of the toll taken for this protec- 
tive munificence, and even that just about offeet 
by forfeitures and lapses, so that, the premiums 
colle<5ted are clear gain and without risk to the 
companies, who have paid nothing whatever for 
the money. It is not a good investment for 
business men to pay 300 per cent, interest for 
the money that comes back to the State; and 
the most beneficial business in the world might 
still be conduced on more business-like prin- 
ciples than the paying of 300 per cent. — if 
not, indeed, 400 — for a prospe<!:tive advantage to 
those that are left behind, if they do not starve 
meanwhile." 

There is much other curious stuff in the arti- 
cle, but this is what mainly concerns us. The 
first thing to be noted is, that this brilliant 
journalist supposes a company's gross pre- 
miums, minus claim payments, to be so much 
added to its "surplus." With even better logic, 
he might consider a newspaper's advance sub- 
scriptions for a year, minus the cost of papers 
sent out the last week in December, clear profit 
to be added to the publisher's bank account. 
Apparently he has never heard either of legal 
reserves, commissions, or taxes and fees. We 
do not know just how long the companies have 
been doing business in Alabama, still less the 
dates of all policies, but it is safe to say that 
nine-tenths of this insurance will not mature 
for a great many years to come; and the 
company which merely subtra(5led payments to 
policy-holders from its gross premiums and car- 
ried the rest to its "surplus account," for even 
one year, would think a cyclone had struck it 
within twenty-four hours after the annual state- 
ment was issued. This is the favorite method 
by which assessment concerns persuade their 
clientage that regjular companies are robbing 
them; we always supposed they did it for pure 
fraud, but this prominent daily's utterance 
makes us think that some of it may be sheer 
brute ignorance. The writing editor of a con- 
siderable provincial daily, and presumptively the 
chief editor who let the article go in and very 
likely wrote it himself, actually does not know 
that a life company has to colle(5t on all new 
policies two or three times as much as is paid 
back, in order to meet the payments due many 
years later, and would at once be declared 
insolvent by law if it did not; and does not 
know that if a stiff percentage of the premium 
were not paid to agents for getting it, there 
would be no insurance companies and no insur- 
ance. And this is the guide and mentor of the 
public of a State metropolis ! 

Another point is the everlasting hobgoblin 
that companies rejoice at having policy-holders 
lapse, and grow fat on it. Very natural they 
should: after having paid for getting a customer 
all you will make out of him for several years, 
you of course enjoy losing him before you have 
even got square on him; and the transaction is 
a fat one for you. And as it is mostly the 
newer ones who drop out, it is highly beneficial 
to have the young and healthy leave you and 
the aged wrecks stay with you. 

As for the money "coming back to the 
State," how on earth does any money benefit 
the State except by buying things with it or 
lending it for industrial enterprises? If wanted 
for the former, it would have been used for 
that and not spent for insurance ; it is not the 
money needed for daily use that goes into life 
policies, but the savings of the community, 
that which otherwise would have gone into 
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banks or been spent for unnecessary luxuries. 
And it all comes back plus interest later on, 
and enriches the State just as much as if each 
man's savings came in driblets once a year, 
instead of in great lumps after many years. 
If needed for loans at home, the very greatest 
sources of those are the assets of Northern 
insurance companies seeking investment; and 
we will bet roundly that those companies have 
lent five dollars to build up Alabama foundries 
and cities for every one dollar they have taken 
of its money in policy premiums, and more 
than the local banks ever could or would. 
"Paying 300 per cent, interest" for "the money 
coming back to the State" is mere lunatic rav- 
ing. They pay ordinary commercial interest, 
according to quality of securities, for a good 
deal more money coming back to the State than 
goes out of it; and we have already shown 
that the ones who pay the premiums pay only 
what is necessary to get their own money hack 
later on. 

As to the "poor and harassed insurers," 
Heaven only knows what this gibberish means. 
An insurer [one insured], ipso facto, is a man 
who has got more money than he needs to live 
on, and can spare some of it; a part of that 
spare money — never the whole — he lodges with 
an insurance company, either for his family's 
behalf or to be paid back to himself with 
interest after a term of years. What there is 
to weep over in a man's condition merely 
because he earns more than it costs him to 
live, passes human understanding; and he must 
be in that condition or he could not insure, 
and he never takes more insurance than his 
then circumstances warrant. Sometimes he gets 
down to hard-pan after insuring and has to 
drop it, just as he has to drop his seaside 
vacation or his children's music lessons; but 
we cannot see wherein that is special to insur- 
ance or a grievance against the companies — 
though it seems to be obscurely so in some 
people's minds. Nobody blames piano makers 
because sometimes they have to reclaim goods 
which those who took them could not finish 
paying for, nor colleges because lack of funds 
occasionally debars a youth from completing 
his course ; but men's getting poor or lazy and 
dropping their life policies somehow makes an 
item of steady grudge against the life-insurance 
business. 

The companies who have made so much 
"clear gain without risk," and "paid nothing" 
for what they have received from Alabama, will 
owe the Mobile Register no thanks if the State 
Legislature does not drive all the companies 
out of the State by some scheme of wild -eyed 
confiscation. We wonder any business can be 
done at all in face of such barbarous ignorance 
and misteaching. 

luiNED FOR A RiTUAL. — The railroad man 
whom our Special tells of in the follow- 
ing letter to the Ohio State Agency was 
so anxious to be a "brother" that he forgot to 
be a husband and father — at least the sort of 
one he should be. We think it great folly to 
drop solid insurance for any "brotherhood" 
whatever; but it doubles the folly to drop the 
one before you have even got the other. One 
day — the day you are between the two stools 
and sitting on neither — is just as likely to be 
the one on which the bolt will stroke as any 
other day. 

Akron, Ohio, April 7, 1894. 
Dear Sir: — Chas. F. Beach, freight conduc- 
tor, C, A. & C, whose policy expired March 20, 
was killed on the evening of April 4. He 
dropped us to take the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, — had been examined the same day 
he was killed, and would have taken the last 
degree to-morrow, and then his insurance in 



the order would have been in force. As it is, 
he has no insurance. He leaves a wife and four 
young children. H. E. Rich, Special Agent. 

I HE following exquisite story told by Gen. 
Wilder is as pertinent to life as to fire 
insurance — at least its moral is : — 

"In a certain country town in Missouri, there 
was a blacksmith whose shop had been insured 
in a regular company at current rates, but who, 
having been persuaded by the agents of the 
local "Mutual" that his premiums were too 
hi^h, placed his p>olicy with them. The risks of 
this mutual were divided into four classes, the 
blacksmith shop being put in the fourth. A 
while afterward the shop was burned, and the 
owner went immediately to the officers of the 
company to receive his insurance. "Well," 
said the managers, "we insured you, and we're 
willing to do the right thing by you, but as 
yours is the only risk in the fourth class now, 
we don't see but what you will have to pay 
your insurance to yourself" 

Moral : Before you insure, make sure whether 
you are insuring the company or the company 
is insuring you. 

THE ORCHARD SWING 
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Long, long ago, 
When the first 
apple-buds 
commenced to 
blow, 
Will, Tom, and 
I climbed the 
old High- 
Top, so,— 

And with a happy face 

Each helped to tie the thick ropes in their place. 

And then 

With boyish daring slid to earth again. 

Reaching the ground 

With thuds, like ripened fruit, but safe and sound, 

And then like birds a-wing 

Took the first "try-trip" in the orchard swing. 

Our hopes and fears, 

Our sorrows, softened by the haze of years, 
Come back to-day, and dim my eyes with tears, 
The while I long to be 

A boy once more to climb the High -Top tree, 
And feel 

The scent of early blossoms round me steal, 
Knowing full well 

The witch is gone who wove the old-time spell, 
And naught can bring 

The dear old chums back to the orchard swing. 
Maud R. Burton. 

I HE Method of Exclusion in Practice. 
— The servant-girl did not appear in 
the morning. The mistress, going to 
her room, found her in bed, violently 
sick. She explained that she had had a cold, 
and took some medicine which had been got 
for the children. 

"How much did you take?" asked the mis- 
tress. 

"Well, mum, I went by the dire<5tions on the 
bottle. It said 'Ten drop's for an infant, thirty 
drops for an adult, and a tablespoonful for an 
emetic' I knew I wasn't an infant or an adult, 
so I thought I must be an emetic ; and the 
stuff has pretty nigh turned me inside out." 




Jr. H. M. Van Sant, State Agent Travelers 
Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Mv Dear Sir: — In acknowledging draft 
from the Travelers Ins. Co. for I675, mdera- 
nity claim for accident recently sustained 
by me, it is right and proper to state that 
not only has the Company which you represent met mv 
claim witb-great promptness, but they have also treated 
me with the foimess and liberality for which they are so 
noted. I take pleasure in commending The Travelers 
to the citizens of Elizabeth, as worthy in every way of 
their confidence and patronage. 

Yours truly, Amos Clark, 

[Formerly Member of Congress.] 

Elizabeth, N. J., April 11, 1894. 

F. F. Geigbr, brakeman B. & O. S. W., — who 
broke his leg loading a stone into a car, and got 1123 
for it through Special Agent T. J. Scully, at Hamden, 
Ohio, — writes to H. W. Power, State Agent at Cleve- 
land:— "It is truly a great benefit to me. The 
Travelers, in which I have been insured for years, 
is the best of companies. Brother brakenijen, if you 
wish a safeguard for yourselves and families in case 
of accident, msure in The Travelers." 

Mr. Chas. E. Hochstetler: 

Dear Sir: — I received the check all ri^t. Many 
thanks for your prompt payment. I am feeluig all right 
and am at work agam. the Travelers are all right. 
Hope I won't have to call on you again soon. 

Respectfully yours, Chas. E. Barnard, 

Amor>-, Miss. 

Oflice of Asst. Gen. Supt. I. C. R. R. Co., 

Memphis, Tenn., March 30, 1894. 
Mr. J. Plaister, Agent, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of 28th inst., including draft for 
$150 from the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is received. Inclosed I hand you the re- 
ceipt. The "Old Reliable" Travelers acted very 
promptly in my case, and I will not forget it. 

Ver>' truly yours, M. Gilleas. 

A. L. Stockwell, District Agent, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

It afibrds me a great pleasure to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your Company's draft for I75, for injury to 
left shoulder March 8, 1804. 

Geo. B. Wells, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

George D. Moore, State Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: — Allow us through you to thank the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
the very prompt and satisfactory manner in which they 
have adjusted and promptly paid the claim of $4,000 on 
the life of our son, Marcus A. Fry, who died at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, March 9, 1894. We would say that the 
proof of claim was only forwarded to you on the 2d of 
April, and one Sabbath has intervened with a delay of 
two days in the mail during that time, and we arc in 
receipt of the amount this loth day of April, showing 
the usual promptness of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany in paying honest and legitimate claims presented 
against them. While we mourn the loss of a beloved 
son, still it is a satisfaction to us to know that at the 
age of sixteen he tied his faith to the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., taking his first insur- 
ance with that Company. With many thanks to you 
and the Company, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 

George B. Fry, Sarah P. Fry. 

H. G. GiLMORE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — Allow me to thank the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford. Conn., for the prompt payment of 
my claim under accident policy for $156 through your 
agency. Charles F. Marten, 

17 Chapman Street, Charlestown, Mass. 

Acknowledgments to J. L. ShufF, State Agent, Baltimore: 
I have this day received through Special Agent 
F. M. Parker $21.43 o" account of accident. This 
proves to me that The Travelers aCls instead of 
promising. I can cheerfully indorse it as the best. 
Yours very truly, Nimrod Smith, 

Harrisburg & Bait. R. P. O. 

I thank you for prompt settlement of my claim under 
policy taken throuen Special Agent F. M. Parker. My 
claim was a smalT one, $17.86; however, it proves to 
me that The Travelers are willing to adjust all 
honest claims. I heartily commend it to my brother 
conductors. Yours truly, Chas. S. Miles. 

Chas. Geissel, City Agent Travelers Ins. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Dear Sir: — I wish to express my gratification to 
your Company for the prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of my claim for six weeks' indemnity at the rate 
of $25 per week, total $150, for injuries received by a 
fall on an icy sidewalk. Inclosed please find receipt for 
same. I can and will recommend your Company to oth- 
ers who may want Accident or Life Insurance, for I 
now understand what it means by " Moral : Insure in 
The Travelers." Very truly yours, 

WM. Berij^ndi. 

W. I. Hawks, DistriCl Agent, Omaha, Neb. 

Dear Sir: — I take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your favor of April i, containing draft for $650 
in full payment of all demands against your Company 
on account of my recent injury. Thanking you for your 

Fromptness, only a week having elapsed from the time 
presented claim until it was paid, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 

Harry S. Wbller. 



W. S. Cronk, Land Agent:— "I have been a policy- 
holder in The Travelers for years, and always con- 
sidered it the best of the companies; the treatment of 
my present claim confirms it. I know that if I should 
have occasion to call on you again, I should be well 
treated." 
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PRO-RATING 

^T IS a mistake for a company to sup- 
pose — if any one does suppose — 
that liberalizing the conditions of its 
policy contradl will secure it thanks 
or good-will from those who felt none before, or 
even make their tone of mind less jealous, sus- 
picious, and unreasonable toward it. Not all its 
customers, of course, are so; but if they are, 
sponging out every condition on the policy 
would not mitigate the feeling in the least, and 
would probably make it worse. If that were 
the only motive leading company officers to 
make concessions, extend graces, and widen 
the scope of policies, they would be foolish to 
think of it. Human nature is so made that the 
first result of giving an inch is usually to be 
abused as a miser if not a swindler for not 
giving an ell, by the very men who had been 
quite content to go without the inch at all. 
Keep your purse to yourself and few will even 
wish to rob you ; offer half its contents to a 
wayfarer, and the chances are that his first im- 
pulse will be to knock you down and take the 
rest away from you. The illustrations of this 
great principle crowd on us so thickly from 
history, politics, business, and society, that a 
digression is most tempting; but we resist the 
lure and keep to our muttons. 

The means by which life and accident insur- 
ance companies have sought to remedy that 
chief inequity of the old system, the total for- 
feiture of all that had been paid in case of 
lapse or breach of contrail, are very creditable 
to them (since with the leaders it was wholly 
voluntary) and very valuable to their customers; 
but they have brought in their train probably 
three difficulties in settlement and three sets of 
curses and charges of dishonorable dealing 
where there was one before. The man who was 
told that having voluntarily become one of a 
mutual pool to proted each others' families, he 
did it quite as much damage by dropping out 
as the retention of the money advanced would 
make good, naturally felt bad and grumbled; 
but he did not shriek half as hard, or make half 
as many accusations of cheating, as the man 
who is paid his share of the reserve and wants 
to get back the gross premiums he has paid in. 
It is impossible to explain surrender values to 
most people : they would not have complained 
if they got none, but whatever they get they 
think is much too little. 

The Travelers* system of pro-rating on 
accident policies has had much the same result. 
This plan was more than merely just, it was a 
gratuity the policy-holder had no right what- 
ever to expe<5l or ask. Under the old plan, if a 
man insured as of a certain class of hazard and 
got hurt while employed in a riskier business, 
he forfeited all right to claim indemnity. This 
was just, because if he had stuck to his proper 
business he would probably not have been 
hurt at all ; so that the Company would have 
had to pay not half or two-thirds as much, but 
nothing. Even if put on the ground that it was 
merely changing distribution of classes, adding 
one more to the higher and taking one from the 
lower, that was less than just to us, because the 
higher ones are undesirable anyway. How- 
ever, the Company yielded to the extremest 
claims of theoretic fairness and gave a very 
valuable concession for nothing; to wit, in case 
a policy-holder was hurt in an occupation or 
employment rated as of higher hazard than the 
one he paid for, it gave him the same propor- 
tion of the promised indemnity that the pre- 
mium under the insured occupation bore to the 
one he was hurt in. 

Did this liberality insure content and good- 
will? Nothing of the sort: some of the nasti- 
est assaults we have ever had were from pro- 



rated claimants who were often not entitled to 
a cent. If a clergyman took a fancy to spend 
his leisure time in a sawmill and lost some of 
his fingers, if a dry-goods clerk out of a job 
took one in a butcher's stall and ran a skewer 
through his hand, both of them would feel 
grossly defrauded by a pro-rata settlement. 
Just such things have occurred again and 
again, and been dished up by our enemies as 
examples of technical evasion of honest claims. 
One man insured as proprietor of an art store 
— Preferred ; he really made his own frames 
as a workman with a jig-saw, and was much 
incensed at being pro-rated when he hurt his 
hand and put in a claim. 

Here is one just fresh, from an editor in 
South Dakota: he insured as "Editor and Pub- 
lisher" (Preferred), bruised his left thumb with 
a hammer while building a sidewalk, and put 
in a claim for I40 for four weeks' disability, 
though one would suppose he could edit and 
publish about as usual with his left thumb tied 
up in a rag. One of the very reasons a low 
premium can be given on such occupations is 
not merely that the risk of injury is less, but 
that the risk of being disabled from one's usual 
business by such small hurts as one often gets 
is also less. Furthermore, no such rating would 
have been given him in the first place if it 
had been supposed that he was one of those 
"handy" men who employ themselves in every 
branch of labor but their own to save hiring. 
We respe<5t such miscellaneous vigor and econ- 
omy, but we don't care to insure it at the 
same rate as professional men who stick to 
their own business and hire done what is out 
of their line. Nevertheless, this person sends 
State Agent Ford a very "sassy" and suppos- 
ably sarcastic letter, of the sort we are well 
used to, over the pro-rating of his claim to 
$20. He had labored under the delusion that 
The Travelers afforded insurance. He had 
spent $40 for extra help during his disability, 
besides paying the do<5tor I5 for dressing his 
hand — those particulars being about as relevant 
as the first chapter of Genesis. He had paid 
the premium we asked (but forgets that it was 
for a different occupation), and if he was enti- 
tled to one cent of indemnity, he was entitled 
to every cent of it. Now that he knows what 
sort of people we are and how we do business, 
he thinks himself lucky to get even so much 
(he is,- though in a different sense). And he 
will see that we get noticed according to our 
deserts — of course. These things are a kind 
of "common form" like a law blank, which in 
substance we could pretty closely have written 
out ourselves without reading his letter. There 
is very little intellectual variety in angry men's 
"blow." 

No injustice has been done in this or any 
similar case ; nor will be. The Company will 
not insure carpenters at I5 per $1,000, nor edi- 
tors who are carpenters between-meals ; if it is 
misled into doing so, it will pro-rate any claims 
arising therefrom, although there is no intrinsic 
equity in paying them at all. And whatever 
promises the agents of other companies may 
make to secure a risk, any company which 
means to live will do the very same thing. 
Of course if it doesn't take any thought 
whether it is to live or not, it can afford to 
issue literature seeming to promise full pay- 
ment ; but even so it never carries out the 
promises, because it would be giving a hazard- 
ous risk the premium of a fairly safe one. 

fsouT one person in every hundred per- 
sons one meets on the street will die 
within a year. Walking at an ordinary 
pace on Broadway one meets and passes 
a hundred persons in every block. Can you — 
can anybody — pick out the doomed ones? By 
the way, is your life insured ? — [Chronicle. 




A BIT OF GOSSIP 



SEE a floating 

curtain 

Of dainty, 

creamy lace, 

As it lingers in 

my window, 

At the back 

of Halling*s 

Place. 

There's a plant, a big hydrangea, 

Nodding in the window-seat, 
And I hear a wailing 'cello 

Make its moan into the street; 
So I know that just across the way 

Has moved a friend of mine — 
He's married been a fortnight. 

And he lives at Twenty-Nine. 

I know the newly wedded live 

On Love and Honey-Dew; 
Or else such tiny loaves of bread 
Would not suflSce for two. 
~^^^V* Oh, back-door revelations! 

^ There's their maid, with cap so 

neat. 
You'd think, to count the stockings, 

They had centipedal feet. 
My! what a big, brown undershirt 

She's hanging on the line, 

And next — a dainty pink one — 

Both worn at Twenty-Nine! 

A year— and back from Germany 

My neighbors come to-day, — 
The ones I watched, twelve months ago, 

From just across the way. 
Their tidy maid has opened 

Every window to the sun. 
The ice-cart comes, the butcher's boy, 

Till everything seeHis done. 
Ah, through the window drapery 

I spy — come here, Janet, 
Come quick and peep! 'Tis surely 

A baby's bassinet. 

Each tender woman's heart will feel 

Why mine beats soft and low; 
For all the little child I had 

Died just a year ago. 
And e\'ery mother's eyes will feel 

The tears that moistened mine 
When I saw a tiny lace-trimmed shirt 

Hung out at Twenty- Nine. 

Cora Stuart Wheeler. 

I WO LETTERS from Specials to State 
Agents, forwarded to us, and enforcing 
the same old maxim of common-sense, 

which is not so hackneyed but that some people 

seem never to have heard of it: — 

Maj. J. B. PiRTLE, Louisville, Ky. 

I left Shenandoah on the 4 a. m. train this 
morning. When about 35 miles from Roanoke, 
at 6.50 A. M.. the engine struck a landslide ana 
turned upside down on the steep bank of the 
James River. The engineer was caught under 
It, crushed, and killed instantly. I tried to in- 
sure him yesterday at Shenandoah, but •failed. 
The fireman, W. L. Noftsinger, was thrown out 
in the river. He was badly scalded in the 
arms and body. His policy expired yesterday, 
and I renewed it yesterday and sent you the 
application and order. He renewed just in 
time. J. W. SWAIM, S. A. 

John L. Way, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir : — On Wednesday, March 28, I 
was at Index, Ark., the Red River station on 
T. & Ft. S. R'y, and spoke to one R. W. 
Chappell as to the necessity of his carrying an 
accident policy in the Old Reliable Travelers. 
He was engaged as bridge watchman for the 
railroad company. He replied that he had never 
carried an accident policy, and as he had never 
needed it, he did not see why he should spend 
his money in such a "damnfool way" (his 
words exaftlv). On Friday following he fell in 
the river ana was drowned. Am glad I did not 
get him, but sorry for his estimable family. 
Yours truly, A. W. Buron, S. A., 

^^-^arshall, Te|. 
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JONG 

ecked with whit^ 
rs the meadow; 
>etween the light, 
vs her shadow. 

a while ago 
ied in the snow I 

i perfume fills the 
lir 

1 1 a n t s in secret 
jjowing, 

1 those brown 
stalks over 
there 
The breath of 
Spring is 
blowing,— 

A breath so rife 
with lusty life 

It stirs the frozen 
sap to strife! 

Oh! surely if 
the kiss of 
Spring 
Can animate the flowers, 
Love, that is such a tender thing, 
Has vivifying powers! 

Sweetheart, I pray, look up and say 
That Love has waked your heart with May! 
Maurice Gordon. 

NO WONDER THE SOUTH LOST 

[Washington Post] 

|he Southern idea of pie is extremely 
crude when applied to that succulent 
Northern dish, and subtly refined 
when directed to the political variety. 
The furthest development in the pie 
line that the native Southerner has attained is 
to a manufacture <^ sweet ]X)tatoes, which is a 
State's -prison counterfeit and forgery of the 
New England pumpkin pie ; and even that base 
imitation has obtained foothold no farther south 
than South Carolina. 

Congressman Grain, of Texas, says that the 
people of Texas regard the pie famil>r as Caesar 
regarded Gaul: divided into three kinds, "the 
kivered, the unkivered, and the cross-barred." 

"I overheard some years ^o," said he, "a 
great debate between a Northern printer and 
a Southern compositor on the subject of the late 
war. The Southerner was hot, impetuous, and 
sentimental ; the Northern champion calm, cool, 
and even phlegmatic. 

" ' Why, didn't we lick you out of your boots 
at Manassas?' 

"'Granted,' said the Northern type-sticker. 

'"Didn't we smash you at Cold Harbor and 
wipe up the ground with you in the Wilderness?' 

"'Granted,' said the other. 

" ' Didn't we tie you all up in knots and 
make rags of you all through the Peninsular 
campaign ? * 

"'Granted,* said the Northerner, 'but how 
was it at Appomattox?' 

"'Yes, how was it at Appomattox!' shouted 
the Southerner, growing sentimental as the min- 
gled beers and whiskeys they were consuming 
rose to his head. *We had 13,000 poor, ra^ged^ 
footsore, tired, starved veterans, witnout a single 
round of ammunition, while you had 300,000 tat. 
sassy soldiers, provided with every luxury, and 
ev-every m-m-mother's s-son of 'em,* he sobbed, 
'plumb f-full of pie!"* 

A METROPOLITAN PARADOX 

|hird edition ! Here's your third edi- 
tion!" yelled a New York newst>oy 
in the afternoon. 

A man who might have been, from 
his appearance^ a professor in a 
country college, stopped him. 

" Give me a copy of the first edition," he said. 
"Ain't none," replied the boy. 
"But, my boy," remonstrated the man, ear- 
nestly, "there must be. The presence of a third 
entity presupposes the existence of a first and 
second. Indeed, there can be no third unless 
there has been a previous first and second. 
That is an axiom." 

The boy opened his eyes in astonishment. 
"Come off; cully," he ejaculated: "you don't 
know nothin' about New York evenin' news- 

Eapers. Here's your third edition!" and away 
e went, yelling at the top of his voice. 
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RE-ISSUES 

VERY one has to be a. little crazy to be 
happy. — [Atchison "Globe. [Or to 
have no sense of humor.] 

Might Want to Dodge It.— Some- 
times a man would not know his 
good resolution if he should pass it in the road. 

— [Galveston News. 

Capped.— Tommy (with pride) — "My pi 
banker." Willie— "An' my pa's receiver fo 
bank. ' ' — [Chicago Record. 

The Standard of Beauty. — Give a man the 
album and he will linger longest over the pic- 
ture of himself. — [Atchison Globe. 

First- Rate Feminine Logic. — May — ' ' Why 
does Carrie hate Jack?" Amy — "Because she 
loves him and he does not love her in return." 

His Things are All "Litter." — A man spends 
most of his time when around home in wonder- 
injf where the women folks have "hid" the 
things he wants. — [Atchison Globe. 

Often. — "Oh that my enemy would write a 
book," auoted the literary reviewer. "And," 
he addea. as he laid down a daintily bound 
volume, * oh that my friend wouldn't." 

To Compjort. — Artist — "Your portrait will 
be finished in a few days." Sitter— "Throw 
it away and begin a new one. I have just 
been made a baron.'* — [Fliegende Blatter. 

The Unheroic Side. — If people were taxed 
according to the appearance of their clothes on 
the line on wash-day, 99 out of 100 families 
would be exempt out of pure charity. — [Atchi- 
son Globe. 

Sacrifices to Fashion. — Downer — "I am glad 
it is good form not to wear a watch with a 
dress suit.'* Upper — "Why?** Downer — "Be- 
cause I never have my watch and my dress suit 
at the same time.**— [Life. 

Well Earned. — He — "How many men have 

you kissed while I have been gone?** She — 

If I were so cold-bloodedly precise as to have 

kept count, I should be too much so to make 

you happy." — [Indianapolis Journal. 

Racial Traits. — Mrs. Moriarty (doing Paris) 
— " D'ye notice how polite these Frinchmen 
are to wan another?" Mr. Moriarty — "Yis, 
begorry ! I do belave each wan av thim is 
afraid av ivery other wan iv thira." — [Puck. 

A Wholly Different Thing. — Husband — 
" Didn't I tell you that was a secret, and you 
were not to tell it to any one?" Wife — "You 
told me it was a secret, but you didn't say I 
was not to tell it to any one." — [N. Y. Weekly. 

Educating Your Masters. — The Prince's Tutor 

— "And now we come to the Emperor Caligula. 
What does your Royal Highness know of him?" 
The Prince is silent. Tutor- "Quite right, sir. 
The less said about such a monster the better!" 

Consistent. — Small Son — "Us boys is gettin' 
up a dog show, and I bet our Fido will take 
the prize." Father — "Fido has no pedigree." 
Small Son — "This isn't any European aristoc- 
racy affair. This is an American dog show." — 
[Street & Smith's. 

Easily Repaired. — Excited Woman (rushing 
up to conduaor) — "You left my husband be- 
hind at the last station!" Condudor — "Never 
mind, madam. Calm yourself. We shall be at 
Chicago in three hours, and then you can get 
another." — [Judge. 

Mistress (to new maid) — "What is your 
name?** Maid — " Blanche, mum." Mistress — 
"Oh, dear, that is my name too. We must 
call you something else." Maid — "Well, mum, 
Oi've no objeAions to use me old pet name at 
school — they called me 'Pansy* there.**— [Har- 
per*s Bazar. 

Knew Herself. — Jimmy — "Who's dat a 
image uv?" Patsy — "Dat's Justice." Jimmy 

— "Wot's she got de towel over her eyes fer?" 
Patsy — "So she can't size up de bloke dat*s 
been run in. If he was good-lookin* she'd let 
him go, an' if he was homely she'd eledtercute 
*im." — [Judge. 

Value of Handiness. — Caller— " Goodness ! 
How came your beautiful Parian vase cracked 
and the fire-board so chipped?** Mistress — 
"Oh, you know mv husband is a handy man 
about the house. He just thought he'd econo- 
mize by doing a little mending himself." — 
[Chicago Record. 

Too Finical. — The young lady at the piano 
was plaving a sele^ion from Wagner. In the 
midst of it she suddenly stopped in confusion. 
"What is the matter?" inquired one of the 
company. "I struck a false note," she replied. 
"Well, what of it?" said the other: "nobody 
but Wagner would ever know it, and he's dead. 
Go ahead with the music." — [Chicago Tribune. 
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ASSETS .... 
LIABILITIES • • 
Surplus to policy-holders 



$16,014,129.24 
f2,2o6,6i6.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 

New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders to date $8,677,459.63 

Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 '$992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written to date 2,007,703 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 12,698 

Whole number Accident Claims paid . 253,943 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid 115,871,400.40 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860^3 



RATES FOR EACH |l,000 WITH fc WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For ail occupations not here specified^ see Agents) 

Sklbct Ci-ass, $4: — Artists, Cler^men, office Clerks, 
Editors and Reporters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Mer- 
chants, Musicians, Postmasters, Teachers ; also Book and 
Insurance Agents, Commercial Travelers, Photographers, 
Stenographers, office Telegraphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I5 : Physicians, most small Trades- 
men and their Clerks, AAors, Au^ioneers, Barbers, 
Letter Carriers, etc. 

Ordinary Class, I7.50: — Supervising ArchiteAs. Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspe^ors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
and Distillers, Cigar Makers, D>rers, Engravers, Station- 
ary Engineers, Farmers (supervising only) and Garden- 
ers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Harness Makers, Horse- 
Car Conductors and Drivers, Locksmiths. Marketmen, 
Milkmen, Millers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, Platers, 
Plumbers, Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Stereotypers and EleAro- 
typers. Surveyors, Tin and Copper Smiths (not Roofers), 
Tanners and Curriers, Weavers, Whip Makers, etc. 

Medium Class, |io : — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses), Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers. Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only), Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, Teamsters, and Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Jailers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, 
House and Sign Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone 
Cutters, Telegraph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

I 

|he death of a revolutionary leader, 
even a great one, who liad been 
jl^ only a name and a memory for 
forty years, whose cause was lost, 
who by his own choice bore no share in the 
later winning of its fruits by other means, and 
who therefore is not a part of his country's 
continuing history, is not in itself of moment 
enough to call for an elaborate biography here. 
But it makes a fair occasion — which we improve 
by presenting a group of his portraits engraved 
specially for this paper, the younger ones we 
believe new to nearly all our readers — for a 
study of that pigs-in-clover puzzle in govern- 
ment, the Austrian Empire, and the revolution 
of 1848 which exhibits its working at the very 
worst. 

To pass judgment on how a task is done 
till one knows just what the task is, is worse 
than senseless. It is one thing to drive a 
milk-horse along a lane, another to drive a 
i<>ur-in-hand of un- 
broken colts, another 
still to drive an un- 
caged menagerie of 
wild animals through 
a city and keep them 
away from each other's 
throats and other peo- 
ple's. It is generally 
assumed that any 
country except our 
own has no right to 
keep animals in leash 
at all if they wish to 
go free. Unluckily, 
inherited political re- 
sponsibilities cannot be 
thrown off so lightly. 
Civilization may be 
none the better for a 
given state holding 
fast to its parts, may 

indeed be the better for their breaking loose; 
but it is not bound or rather has no business to 
believe that fadl itself till it finds they cannot be 
held without sacrificing the end to the means, 
without standing in the way of the primary 
obje^s of government in order to maintain the 
government. And it must be borne in mind 
that accepting the end involves accepting all 
necessary means, and that it is simply silly as 
well as wholly unjust (though the commonest of 
things) to admit the necessity of the end and 
yet pass judgment on the means as though they 
were gratuitous a<5ls for the personal pleasure 
of the performers. Whether they are more or 
worse than were needed is always fair matter 
for discussion; but it is fair to remember, too, 
that when one has a fire to put out he cannot 
stop to measure the gallons of water he throws 
on it. The wholly forbidden things are, oblit- 
erating or permanently ruining the community 



whose ultimate good is the rulers' sole justifica- 
tion, and doing afts which either mark the 
rulers as less moral than their subjects and 
therefore unfit to rule them or are worse than 
anything even anarchy would bring on. The 




first bars out Acadian de- 
portations, the second set- 
ting bands of savages to 
burn and massacre and tor- 
ture and ravish, as the Brit- 
ish did in our Revolution 
and the Turks in Bulgaria. 
No state has any right to 
make a province a desert or 
turn wild beasts loose in it. 
No political supremacy has 
such sacredness as to be 
rightfully upheld at such cost. If it cannot be 
maintained by force applied in civilized methods, 
that fa<^l proves that it has no right to exist. 

That the rulers of modern Austria, whether 
as heads of the old Empire or of the new, 
have had a task much more difficult and in- 
comparably more thankless than that of any 
other state, is obvious on very slight considera- 
tion. That they have bungled in doing it is 
the least of marvels ; the real marvel is that 
they have been able to do anything beyond 
maintaining the status and preventing a break- 
up, and in truth they rarely have. How entirely 
this has absorbed the energies of the govern- 
ing body is proved by a singular fa6l. It is 
no mere chance that alone among the states of 
modern Europe, this incoherent body with no 
common bond but a common sword, and there- 
fore seeming the best of fields for both military 
and administrative ability, has not for more than 



three centuries produced a great figure in camp 
or court or on the throne, not a ruler or min- 
ister or even soldier whose name is popularly 
remembered with the dubious exception of the 
certainly not great Metternich : Wallenstein was 
a Bohemian adventurer, Eugene a French sol- 
dier of fortune, and Maria Theresa is remem- 
bered as an interesting woman, not as a great 
queen. There has not even been a great reign 
full of great men like Louis XIV. *s. There has 
been no Gustavus or Sobieski or Great EIe<5lor 
or Frederick the Great or Napoleon, or even 
Frederick I. or William I., no Oxenstiem or 
Richelieu or De Witt or Cavour or Bismarck, 
no Colbert or Turgot or Stein, no Torstenson 
or Turenne or Suvorof or Moltke or men like 
the great Napoleonic Marshals. (We purposely 
omit all English names.) It is absurd to sup- 
pose this is because native ability is any less 
plenty ia that country than any other, or the 
Hapsburgs all of slender parts ; it is because the 
very nature of the empire has made keeping 
everything quiet the first principle of its gov- 
ernment, and repressed originality in the public 
service as liable to throw some of the delicate 
machinery out of gear. 
Nobody there has got 
first-rate credit be- 
cause it has never 
seemed safe to allow 
anybody to go far 
enough to gain it. 
Nor is this merely the 
delusion of a timid 
bureaucracy : the ca- 
reer of that luckless 
reformer Joseph II. 
(1780-90) shows that 
there is much melan- 
choly truth in it. Had 
the central power been 
strong enough to gov- 
ern steadily by the 
strong hand, instead 
of humoring the desire 
of every se<5tion for 
provincial separatism 
rather than risk starting a general conflagration, 
there would have been famous kings, ministers, 
generals, as elsewhere; but Austria is a huge 
factory run by a small boiler, and the ruling 
race has always been too enormously outnum- 
bered to dare a systematic policy of aftive re- 
form. And from the nature of the case also 
there has been no real national feeling — with- 
out which to stimulate and uplifl them no peo- 
ple has ever become great — except in Hun- 
gary, and that is precisely the one spot since 
Wallenstein's time which has violated the long 
tradition of mediocrity. 

The Austro- Hungarian Monarchy is the patch- 
work quilt, the Midway Plaisance, the national 
chain-gang of Europe; a state that is not a 
nation but a collection of nations, some with 
national memories and aspirations and others 
without, some occupying distinct provinces al- 
most purely their own and others mixed with 
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alien races, but each with a different language, 
and each mostly holding the others foreigners as 
much as if the link of a common government did 
not exist. In this they differ from Switzerland^ 
a voluntary federal union of provinces with dif- 
ferent tongues; and also in the race cleavag:es 
being far deeper and wider. Only one of its 
races even now comprises so much as one-fourth 
of the whole, and not another so much as one- 
sixth ; and each has remained for ages as un- 
changed in isolation, however mingl^ together 
in locality, as globules of oil in water. There 
is nothing else in the modern world that is 
nearly like it, though there have been plenty 
in past ages; it seems unreal and impossible 
even though we know it is true; it violates all 
our feeling as to what a country should be in 
order to have a right to exist — which merely 
shows how modern and artificial that feeling is ; 
and it seems as though it was too ramshackle 
to go on holding together any length of time. 
Yet it has survived, much in its present shape, 
two centuries of storms that have swept perfectly 
unified countries from existence and others that 
have brought it to the verge of ruin, has sur- 
vived formidable European coalitions to dis- 
member it, and has steadily gained force after 
each ; forever changing in its exa<^ make-up, 
losing in the West but gaining in the East, the 
changes leave the stru<5lure as firm as ever, like 
the dropping off and adding on of logs in a raft, 
its mechanical union of pieces showing all the 
vitality of genuine national life. The advance of 
the Turks to Vienna in 1683 merely doubled 
its territory by adding Eastern Hungary to it; 
Frederick the Great took Silesia from it. every 
other great power thought the time had come 
to partition it as the Spanish empire had been 
partitioned, but its fabric was not shaken ; it 
helped, this thin^ of shreds and patches, to pull 
comparatively unified Poland in pieces,| instead of 
being pulled to pieces itself; Napoleon wrecked, 
bankrupted, partitioned it — it resumed practi- 
cally its old being as soon as he fell, though los- 
ing its nominal headship of the German states; 
the Italian and Hungarian revolts came in quick 
succession in 1848, it put down one and Russia 
helped it put down the other, and not only did 
it still hold together, but what enabled it to hold 
out at ail was the insurre^ion in its favor of 
the subject races in Hungary against the ruling 
caste; part of its Italian possessions were taken 
from it in 1859, another part in 1866, the war 
with Prussia in that year crushed its military 
supremacy, but there was not even a thought 
of break-up; it got Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
from Turkey in 1878, to add still further to the 
heterogeneous Babel of its subje<5ls. There is a 
deep principle of life in the state which can 
live on like this, without unity of interest or 
feeling and often with the most violent opposi- 
tion of interests between its parts, without even 
common historic memories, without a national 
name for its people, with hardly a feeling of 
"fatherland" except in the separate parts and 
therefore a direct incentive to disruption, by cre- 
ating impatience of a subordinate place. What 
that principle is, we do not think it hard to find ; 
and it is very instru<5live as showing how purely 
fa<^titious and accidental our most apparently 
obvious ]X)litical tenets are apt to be. 

No map by itself can enable one fully to 
realize the situation ; but take any ordinary 
atlas or cyclopaedia or even school geography. 
Incidentally, note the vast disproportion of the 
provinces to the governing sei^hon, the old Aus- 
trian archduchy. It looks like a mouse between 
the thills of a wagon drawing a load of hay, 
or the earth trying to manage the solar system. 
And this is no mere artificial district for con- 
venience of administration, but a real little state 
with as old a historic being as the oldest of 
its subje<5ls, existent for nine centuries and the 
seat of*^ empire for six. The German core of a 
predominantly un-German monarchy under Ger- 
man rulers, their fortress and spring of power, 
its special interests of course have always been 
paramount, and the others have always felt 
sacrificed to it and often been so. A leading 
cause of the Hungarian revolution was the tariff 
which killed Hungarian industry and robbed 
Hungarian consumers, in part for arguable rea- 
sons to be set forth in the next article, but cer- 
tainly in part to fatten Austrian manufafturers 
and traders at the expense of the provincials. 

Any cyclopaedia or gazetteer will also give 
statistics of the rabble of races penned in one 
fold, and perhaps their general distribution. It 
should tell that there is a great German mass, 
continuous with the main German body, in old 
Austria, with the Alpine provinces to the south 
and girdling Bohemia and Moravia to the north, 
besides scattered pieces elsewhere ; next it a 
great Magvar mass in the heart of Hungary, with 
a half- wild outlier [Szeklers] next the eastern 
Carpathians ; on the north the northern Slav mass* 



larger than either — a great Czech body in the 
heart of Bohemia and Moravia and in northern 
Hungary, in three main diale(^ts, a great Polish 
body in northern Galicia, a greater Ruthene 
body in eastern Galicia and Bukowina; on the 
south the great southern Slav mass — Slovenes, 
Illyrians, Servo-Croatians and Bosniaks akin to 
the Servians across the border, stretching from 
the southern part of the Alpine provinces south 
and east and into southern Hungary; and a 
Wallach mass in Transylvania, of the same 
stock as their Roumanian neighbors. Note that 
the Turcoid Magyars, a huge block in the center, 
keep the northern and southern Slavs from com- 
ing near each other anywhere. Lastly, toward 
a million well-scattered Jews, partly small city 
traders and partly peddlers; and small bodies 
of Gipsies, Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, etc. 

But even this does not begin to tell the story. 
Each of these races as a body speaks only its 
own language, never intermarries with any other, 
and consequently learns nothing from any other. 
Union is made still less possible by each of the 
great divisions of Christianity having millions of 
votaries among them^ even the lesser branches 
of which among an ignorant peasantry are im- 
passable gulfs of isolation, — Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox Greek, Uniate Greek, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist. Unitarian. As a dire<^l consequence also, 
the separation of races is not merely in broad 
well-defined distri<5ts, but in little groups wherever 
a knot of one kind have to live and work. It 
is as though the Scandinavians in our North- 
west should remain fixed in the villages where 
they first gathered for companionship, learn no 
English, and never intermarry with others; just 
as the " Pennsylvania Dutch " have to a great 
extent remainea. If the latter was the normal 
type of settlement in this country; if every 
language in Europe was represented in the 
colle<5tion, and English was spoken only by a 
quarter of the whole; if some of the languages 
coincided with State boundaries, so that those 
races were half independent ; if one of the 
foreign races formed a ruling caste over labor- 
ers of three other races in different sections, 
as it were Spaniards over Indians of different 
stocks, in a group of States occupying nearly 
half the whole country and claiming sedional 
independence; if another race wanted to set 
up a similar se^ional sovereignty, a second to 
revive an extin(5l nation of their own, a third 
to join a neighboring nation of their own race, 
and the Indians above all things to shake off 
the caste that rode over them ; if none of them 
regarded any of the others as fellow-citizens, 
and all looked to the head government only to 
confirm and strengthen their separate State or 
sedional sovereig^nties or increase their local 
independence; and if the mass of all but the 
governing castes were as ignorant as cattle, — it 
would fairly represent the cheerful mill at which 
the Austrian government is condemned to grind, 
without even the reward of supposing they are 
leaving a durable work behind them, without 
present good-will or future good repute. 

Three questions rise to one's mind at once: 
first, how came there to be such a colle<5tion 
of fag-ends of races here and not elsewhere in 
Europe? second, why did they not mingle here 
as elsewhere in Europe? third, how did so 
small a tail come to wag so large a dog? 

The answer to the first question is, that 
there was about the same colle<5tion elsewhere, 
with one important exception, but they were 
fused into fair unity. The exception is part of 
the answer to the second ; another part of that 
answer is the fa6l stated in the third. The 
exception was, that one of the races was a 
non-Aryan race, too deeply alien to wish to 
assimilate others and too numerous to be as- 
similated itself; to wit, the Magyars, who in 
mighty volume trampled a path along the Dan- 
ube straight through the heart of the Slavic 
body, and never stopped till they came to the 
Teutons, whose frontier guard against them 
grew into Austria. Their mere race or even 
their being a ruling race would not have pre- 
vented absorption: their kinsmen the Bulgarians 
were absorbed in the Slavic mass of their sub- 
je<5ls. But that must have been because the 
Bulgarians were too few to marry entirely 
among themselves, and had largely to take 
Slavic wives ; while the Magyars were plentiful 
enough to keep to their own. Starting as a 
ruling caste, they remained one, with all the 
pride of a caste in preserving its purity. 

But why did not tne members of each Slavic 
se<5tion mix with each other and develop a 
common national being and rule, like English or 
German or Italians, instead of remaining satel- 
lites of a second-rate German power? Because 
for centuries every approach to it was frustrated 
by the same non- Aryan invasion of Europe — 
Magyar, Tatar, or Turk; perhaps ultimately 
from some ingrained weakness in the Slav 



character as a subject for organization, perhaps 
merely because the Slavs had not reached a high 
enough stage of political development — though 
that comes to much the same thing. Such a 
national fusion is never gained except by force. 
It means that every se^ion but one — and that 
as often as not a very small one — must give up 
its language for and subordinate its interests to 
those of the head ; and no people ever does that 
except under compulsion, — conquest by another 
state and obedience to the laws imposed by it, 
or the force of self-interest making the under 
people learn the language and serve the ends 
of those on top. The regular historical course 
of things is the rise of a strong military power 
in one of the fragments of a race, which con- 
quers one after another of its less disciplined 
neighbors and brings an ever- widening territory 
under its sway, till a nation is formed too 
thoroughly unified to be disintegrated or lose 
its historic continuity even in subjection. Eight 
times in history the Slavic peoples have gone 
through this process far enough to be at least 
temporarily great; not one of the organisms 
has escaped destruction, and only one has ever 
revived from it alone. A strong Czech [Chekh] 
state was formed in the Bohemian quarter in 
the seventh century, but ended with its founder; 
a real Czech empire, with Moravia for its heart 
and Bohemia for one of its annexes, was 
formed about 870-90, and perished shortly after 
900 by the help of the Magyars; a Croatian 
state arose about the same time, and afler two 
centuries of life was conquered and annexed by 
the Magyar power; Bulgaria had two lives be- 
fore the present, — one from about 700 to 1019 
ended by Byzantine conquest, one the great 
Asanid Bulgaro-Wallachian kingdom from 1075 or 
so till swept from the earth in 1389 by the Turks 
at Kossova, which Slavic death-blow also closed 
the life of the Servian empire three centuries 
old ; the Russian power, flourishing and ex- 
tending for three centuries from the middle of 
the tenth to that of the thirteenth, was blotted out 
by the Mongols for over two centuries. Poland 
died of an unfitness to live well seen since 1650. 
In a word, every beginning of national consolida- 
tion among the Slavs since Charlemagne's time 
was broken up by the Asiatics, with the single 
exception of Poland: Russia re-created itself, 
Servia and Bulgaria have been freed by others, 
but the Austrian Slavs have remained as they 
were — though the Czechs have been wakening 
through this century to a vigorous national lif^ 
which claims a separate being like Hungary's. 

But why did not their German masters do 
something toward assimilating them for the 
unity of the state? This is much easier to 
talk of than to do, but they did try again and 
again, and most of the charges of selfish 
tyranny against them are based on their meas- 
ures to that end. Unity can only be accom- 
plished by tyranny ; if you let people alone 
they will do as they like, not as you wish. But 
there were two absolutely insuperable obstacles 
in their way. One was that the governing 
distrid was far too small : it had not volume 
enough to absorb even the smallest of the alien 
bodies, nor the physical force to crush out their 
separatism. The other was the neighborhood 
of deadly enemies, shelter from whom was the 
very objedt of the great bodies giving them- 
selves up to the small, and into whose arms 
injudicious severity would drive them — for 
however we may reprobate it, many thought it 
better to have a decent life under Turks than 
an intolerable one under Christians, and the 
Turks for all their ferocity in war or in quell- 
ing revolt were fair masters to subjects who 
kept quiet. As usually happens, too, their 
neighbors did not look on them or their re- 
ligion with the blind physical antipathy we 
have been trained to feel, as though they were 
a sort of brute or demon instead of man and 
dealings with them were something unnatural : 
one could fight and shake hands with them 
like other people. Four hundred thousand 
Christian landholders of Bosnia went over to 
Mohammedanism and the Turks in a body be- 
cause the Greek Emperor was persecuting them 
for heresy; the Christian woiwodes of Transyl- 
vania were long the nominees of the Sultan or 
held their posftions by his grace; and in the 
Reformation wars the Turks were the steady 
allies of the Protestants because both were the 
enemies of the great Catholic governments — in 
truth, it is very doubtful whether Protestantism 
would not have been stamped out but for the 
direct and indirect help of the Turks, who 
divided the forces and distraCted the energies 
of the Empire. It was the alliance of Gabriel 
Bethlen of Transylvania with the Turks — who 
had helped him to his princedom — that saved 
Protestant Germany in the early years of the 
Thirty Years' War, and probably 'defleCted all 
its future course. The Turks and the stender 
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resources of Austria together were a perfeA 
guaranty of the provincial liberties of the Haps- 
burg dominions ; but provincial liberty means 

Crovincial separatism, and if the province is 
arbarous it means of course a continuance of 
barbarism. Austria is a mere jumble of unre- 
lated and discordant parts because its rulers 
have not been able to be tyrants. There is 
nothing sacred or even desirable about liberty 
in itself — it all depends on whether the people 
have intelligence and self-restraint to want to 
do useful things when they are free to do 
what they will. Savages have more liberty than 
anybody else; and unless savage freedom is 
struck down civilized freedom can never exist. 
In such cases tyranny is wanted above every- 
thing else, because tyranny means the discipline 
without which there will never be anything but 
mental and moral slavery, and that worst of 
despotisms, the uncontrolleo liberty of the strong 
barbarian to do what he will to the weak ones. 
But why did the great Slav and Magyar king- 
doms take shelter behind so petty a power — 
why were they not a better protection for them- 
selves? This is really the key to the whole 
story, and the answer is part of the significant 
race history of Europe. Briefly, these mimense 
masses threw themselves into the arms of the 
little Austrian archduchy, first because they 
were in imminent danger of being swallowed 
up by the Turks and must have help, and sec- 
ondly because the archduke of Austria hap- 
pened to be also Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and could call out its forces to fight 
the Turks — though they did not respond with 
great alacrity. It was not as head of the little 
archduchy but as Emperor that they wanted him. 
Yet again, why were the archdukes of Austria 
for centuries regularly ele<^ted Emperors, above 
the greatest of other European princes, so 
that the Empire became at last in practice a 
hereditary Hapsburg possession? Precisely be- 
cause their hereditary dominions lay next to 
the Turks, and they had an immediate personal 
interest in stopping Turkish progress, of which 
they must be the first vii^tinis. Charles V. was 
ele^ed for that reason over his great rival 
Francis I. of France; to be sure, he was also 
king of Spain and the Indies, one of the two 
mightiest potentates of Europe, but on his abdi- 
cation the imperial crown was not given to his 
son Philip II. of Spain, but to his brother Fer- 
dinand I. of Austria, who had previously been 
given the crowns of Bohemia and Hunjjary after 
the flower of their nobility was annihilated by 
the Turks at Mohacs. The one permanent and 
engrossing political problem of Eastern Europe 
for centuries was how to keep the Turks back ; 
and Eastern Europe could not do it — that feat 
was achieved by Central Europe with Austria 
as its vanguard. Until they came to the Teu- 
tonic settlements, the Turks swept everything in 
their path ; Greeks, Slavs, Wallachs, Magyar and 
Bulgarian Turcoids, all went down before them 
like sandbanks before the ocean, in spite of 
Titanic heroes like Hunyadi, — Tanarus, Kossova, 
Nicopolis, Varna, Mohacs are a few of the ter- 
rible monuments of the vain resistance : but the 
instant they touched the German line, their 
progress ceased as utterly as the tide before a 
sea-wall, just as that of the Magyars had be- 
fore them, and they never wrested a league of 
original Teutonic soil from the owners. Even 
the semi-independence of the Transylvanian 
eddy recalls the fact of the Sa.xon settlement 
that has given the land its German name of 
Siebenbiirgen ; for the stock phrase about the 
"difficult country" of that land of foot-hills as 
a check to the Turks is non.sense — it was no 
more difficult than Macedonia, and not nearly 
so difficult as Cireece. It does not follow that 
the Teutons were braver or better fighters than 
the others : we do not forget that the Slav 
Sobieski saved Vienna from sack in the last 
desperate flaming up of Turkish energy — though 
the danger to Europe is vastly overrated, for 
the Turks could not have held Austria even 
if they had burnt Vienna. But the Teutons 
were politically more advanced and consequently 
better organized and disciplined than Slav or 
Magyar, and on the other hand had not had 
all initiative paralyzed and vitality rotted out 
bv a thousand years of administrative despotism 
like that of the Greek Empire. 

To sum up, modem Austria was primarily 
an alliance of the advance column of Central 
Europe with shattered Southeastern Europe 
against the Turks ; a Teutonic shield thrown 
over the routed and flying fragments of Slav 
and Magyar groups, behind which their foe 
never penetrated an inch, " and the wearer of 
which finally drove him back beyond the Dan- 
ube, the Save, and the Carpathians. Nearly all 
the great European powers were in origin 
"marches" — defensive lines against savage 
foes: the post of danger proved not merely the 



post of power and of widespread rule but of 
prosperity, from the moral energy, the strained 
and unresting vigor, the patient labor, the dis- 
ciplined organization it called out or imposed. 
The nucleus of France was the fort of Paris, 
the bulwark against the Norman pirates; Spain 
was the march against the Saracens, Prussia 
against the Lettic Slavs, Denmark (as its name 
shows) against the Danes ; Austria came into 
existence as Charlemagne's march against the 
Magyars, and grew into the great captain 
and drill-master of Magyar, Slav, and Wallach 
together as Europe's march against the Turks. 

But why did not Austria remain the leader 
of its German kinsmen as well as of a motley 
crew of aliens? Why did Prussia and not 
Austria consolidate the German fragments into 
an empire? For three great reasons. The first 
was the very fad that Austria had this dis- 
cordant medley of nations in tow : as before 
explained, it had neither the power nor the 
courage to stamp out local separatisms ; it never 
could or can consolidate anything ; it is only 
a provisional state, a tutor to train its pupils 
till they can go alone. Brandenburg was free- 
handed ; it had only one task to do, and made 
a thorough job of that as it went along; it 
could compel uniformity as sternly as it pleased, 
and did so ruthlesslv. Second, Austria as head 
of the Empire could not do the things that 
other states of the Empire could, could not 
annex or tyrannize or expand. The instant 
it tried, all the Empire would band together 
against such an attempt to devour its flock 
piecemeal, to take advantage of its position as 
sheep-dog to play wolf, of being eleded to keep 
the strong states from preying on the weak 
ones in order to prey on them itself — etc., etc. 
The price paid by Austria for the glory of 
heading the Empire was to remain stagnant as 
Austria, to remain a little province incapable of 
expanding. Brandenburg because head of noth- 
ing but Itself could grow into Prussia, Prussia 
into a steadily fusing empire; Austria could not 
grow at all or fuse anything. The third was, 
that Austria was a Catholic state. It could not 
have annexed much except Bavaria (far too 
powerful to be meddled with) unless it took 
III Protestant territory ; and the Thirty Years' 
War established once for all that in spite of 
the reclamation of Bohemia and part of the 
Palatinate, that was at an end. The Reforma- 
tion and Austria's heirship of the great Christian 
Empire together killed what little chance of 
Austrian expansion there might have been. 

But if the dwarf Austria was chosen as the 
protedor of the giants Bohemia-Moravia and 
Hungary only because at its back then stood 
the still more gigantic bulk of the Empire, com- 
prising all Germany and Italy, and back of that 
again the rest of Christian Europe which in the 
last extremity would answer to its call, how 
came it still to retain its mammoth charge after 
the Turks were long gone, after the Empire 
was dissolved, after nearly all German Germany 
had gone its ways apart? How was this little 
tug-boat able still to steer its fleet of huge 
transports through the rapids as they battered 
against it and pulled in every dire<!rtion, and 
none of them break away ; how could one regi- 
ment keep together and in adion such a mob 
of unruly brigades, regiments, and squadrons, 
and what motive had they for submitting to an 
alien headship? There were several subordi- 
nate reasons. The army, composed of soldiers 
from all the provinces, really formed a sort of 
fatherland in default of any other, the one dis- 
seminator of a feeling of unity of interest ; pride 
in the state was at least possible to those who 
served and kept alive the state as distinguished 
from its parts : and force could generally be 
gathered to put down open revolt, even if not to 
govern permanently in defiance of local feeling. 
Hungary, with nearly half the entire territory 
and over a third of the population, owed its very 
national being to the power which had freed it 
from Turkish rule ; and the Austrian archduke 
was always separately crowned King of Hungary 
(only one refused to be, and saw all his work 
swept away for it), which if it meant little to the 
ruling caste, meant much to those beneath. The 
Poles of Galicia would have Prussia and Russia 
also to fight in case of a rising, from their fear 
of the flame extending to their own Poles. Most 
of the others had no unifying national conscious- 
ness ; only the Italian provinces could fuse with 
neighbors into a strong nation, and they had 
their wish. Outside states half under the Turk, 
like Servia, were no lure to anybody ; Roumania 
is very recent and too artificial to be a great 
magnet, and the Carpathians lie between it and 
the Wallachs of Transylvania. But there was 
one factor far stronger than all others together, 
— for even the army partially failed the govern- 
ment in times of widespread national discon- 
tent, —and which is the real secret of Austria's 



undying vitality. That was the fad that the 
larger provinces were cloven through and through 
with irreconcilable race divisions ; and as m 
India, each race a thousand times preferred the 
rule of the foreigner to that of its neighbors, 
each would help the foreigner against its neigh- 
bors that it might not itself be under the thumb 
of its neighbors. The Bohemian Slavs could not 
rise, because their German countrymen were 
two-thirds their own number and would cling to 
Austria; the Germans there would certainly not 
shed their blood for an independent Bohemia 
where they would be ruled by a majority of 
Slavs. When the Magyars of Hungary rose, not 
even for total independence but for administra- 
tive independence, the Slavs of Croatia and Sla- 
vonia rose against them and crippled them ; later 
when real independence was proclaimed, the 
Wallachs of Transylvania rose in their turn and 
joined the Ahstrian and Russian forces • against 
the hated Magyars. In Lombardo-Venetia alone 
there was no race war — and that was set free 
at last. On the other hand, the Germans will 
not, for the sake of pedantic abstrad Teutonism, 
for the mere name of belonging to a Germanic 
body, commit suicide as an imperial race and 
state, give up a historic being with centuries of 
truly imperial life behind it, and descend into a 
subordinate tag to the Prussian and Protestant 
empire. Pride forbids it, religion forbids it, 
the instind of life and historic duty forbid it. 
Necessity may force it, but it will be a terrible 
convulsion indeed that makes the weak give 
up their judge and protedor against the strong, 
the under caste prefer the contemptuous upper 
caste to an impartial outsider, the lesser race 
intrust themselves to the greater race without 
power of appeal to a stroiij^er than either. 

We shall outline the earlier Hungarian situa- 
tion in the next issue. 

ROYALTY 

I princess royal, — child of a royal 

line : 
the broad moorlands I luok on, 

lea, strand, and meadow are 

mine ! 

Oh, I may wander at will over 

shores by the breakers 

kissed ; 
I may look seaward, skyward, 

though sunbeams fall as 

they list. 

Mine is a race anointed,— 
mighty the name I hear; 

Mine is the glory of giving, 
mine is the purple to wear. 

Ay, mine to send, if I will it, 
ships to the end of the sea ! 

Mine to await their home-com- 
ing, the eyes of the people 
on me. 

Sometimes the wind from the 

northlands. scourging the 

surf too bold, 
Blows the hair back from my 

forehead ; purple seems all 

too cold. 

times my brows are wearied, — 
own-gold seems woven with rue. 
cnanceth it then, I remember— purple 
is dark of hue. 

O ye, my people, ye wist not shadows, forgetting the 

throne, 
E'en as they fall upon your lives, darkened the path of 

my own. 

Nay, but to shrink from the thorn-sting, — turn, if a 

shadow be seen, 
Maketh a princess less royal, maketh a queen not a 

queen. 

Royalty? Nay, O my sisters!. What doth it mean but 
to smile,— 

Ay, and walk on, face unshadowed, — out of the sun- 
light the while! . 

Crown ? Yea, there is one of fire : best it beseemcth 

a head 
Bowed not to dark nor to tempest whither the way 

hath led. 

Thorns spring low in the wayside: . . . and should a 

queen look down ? 
Vet. — O thou King, my Father, help me to wear my 

crown ! /os^phjine J^vgoi. 

digitized by VjOO^ IC 
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NEWS FACTORIES 

JHE Story which got into circulation a 
few days since about a New York 
syndicate willing to pay $2,500,000 for 
a controlling interest in the stock of 
The Travelers Insurance Company was a sec- 
ond-class fake. We have not been able to find 
a single stockholder who has been approached 
by any one representing such a syndicate, and 
we have not been able to find the hiding place 
of a single member of the mysterious syndicate, 
who wants to get rich by paying two or three 
times what the slock is worth in open market. 
Some over-credulous newsmonger allowed himself 
to be humbugged, and that is all there is of it. 

IIAMAN HANGED BY HIS OWN ROPE 

I HE managers in Ohio of the defundl 
American Casualty Co. have been 
3iR( trying to raise $100,000 capital for a 
new accident insurance company to 
be located in Cleveland. In order to monopolize 
business in Ohio they induced the legislature to 
pass a bill requiring all of the companies char- 
tered by other States to make a special deposit 
in Ohio of $50,000 for the benefit of Ohio policy- 
holders alone. They were doubtless ignorant of 
the faa that the retaliatory laws of other States 
would compel the new Ohio company to put up 
a like amount in each State where they proposed 
to do business. That was a bcKjmerang which 
they had not looked for, and if they can now 
raise the $100,000 capital, they must put it all 
up in Ohio and then stay at home until they 
can get another legislature to repeal the a<^l 
passe<l for their special benefit, but is a fatal 
load when they seek business in other States. 
The fate of the American Casualty, whose reck- 
less management wasted over two and a half 
million dollars in three years, should be an 
objea lesson to those who are willing to profit 
by the mistakes of men whose audacity leads 
them into lines of business of which they are 
grossly ignorant. 

|he forecast in the December Record 
concerning the future of political gov- 
ernment is receiving much speedier 
confirmation than we had looked for from the 
course of events in England. One of the illus- 
trations we did not use in our article was the 
old movement for federal home rule, openly 
favored by Mr. Asquith and not disfavored by 
Mr. Gladstone ; that is, for letting the business of 
each district be managed by a local committee 
who presumably know much about it, instead 
of a haphazard crowd who are sure to know 
very little. But two most significant fresher 
happenings point in the same dire<5tion : Sir 



Albert RoUit's bill to transfer a great mass of 
Parliamentary business to the County Councils, 
and the government's decision to use all the 
time for its own bills and exclude private 
members' for the present. The former is of 
course only what the United States has done 
all along, substituting the States for the Eng- 
lish counties ; England is ptjlitically less devel- 
ojxid than this country, but it is interesting to 
see it traveling in the same diredion. The 
latter is at first sight a dire(5t reversal of this 
movement, and a great strengthening of gov- 
ernmental power ; but it really involves the 
principle of Rollit's bill, since it cuts off the 
Parliament from transacting any but important 
general affairs, and the other must be done some- 
where — that is, by local committees. Within 
the next century, great changes to the same 
real purport will probably be made in Con- 
gressional and State action ; though by different 
means, since our public business is already 
pretty thoroughly specialized. We think the 
type of future legislation will be the general 
corporation a<5ts — that is, great blanket regu- 
lations under which people can do about as 
they like, and adapted by the courts instead 
of tinkered with by the legislatures. This will 
leave not much but police business for the 
nominal government, which is all it is fit for; 
and as it will be nonsense to keep up the 
farce of a representative government for that, 
the future will probably see a bill passed 
abolishing it except as a special convention to 
be called if demanded. The executive will 
of course be ele<5ted as before. But this will 
restore the antique form of polity, with an 
executive but no "government by discussion?" 
Certainly, and it will be a curious example 
of the cycloidal progress of society — for that 
figure is the true type of human progress, the 
points continually coming back to the same 
plane but a long way farther on. 

SEA AND STREAM 

MN vcx^ heart of Man, 
That frets for aye lest Love 
unequal be, — 
Outreach in one the other's 
space and span, — 
Learn from the Stream 
and Sea, 
Whose mingling shows the 
greatness of Love's 
plan ! 

What recks the happy 
Sea 
Or Stream in self-surrender- 
ing embrace 
ealth these vast and veiling 
»s may be, 
iiuii make their meeting- place? 
They meet, they mix! what heed of boundary? 

What store of precious things 
For troth-plight gift the Sea's hid bosom bears! 

Her utmost wealth the Stream unfaltering brings,— 

A few poor weeds, — and shares 
In glad content the Sea's rich offerings. 

Not to the Stream alone 
The Sea hath whispered, "Come, and be caressed!" 
The Stream no lover save the Sea bath known. 
Who claims his love the best, 
Or seeks where flood meets flood to trace his own? 

O Heart more high than mine, 
All unashamed of mine own shallowness, 
I give myself, nor mark with jealous line 
The great love from the less. 
Love levels all ; there is no mine and thine ! 

LorisK Betts Edwards. 

• E SUPPOSED that hoary fake, the "buried 
alive" article with its ghastly colIe<^tion 
of fictitious instances (not one authentic 
case has happened in this century, and probably 



not ten since the Christian era, and the modem 
cases at least are all pure invention), was dead 
for good except in the country press. One of 
our insurance friends, however, not only swal- 
lows it whole and makes over a page of copy 
out of it for his paper, but horrifies editorially 
to a more diverting degree than we ever re- 
member to have seen before. "An accident 
recognized as fatal as frequent." ^^ Every day 
human beings are shut up alive in their tombs." 
(Italics theirs — should read, "Every year some 
old woman gets into a state of mind as to what 
might happen but never does happen in cata- 
lepsy.") "A folio volume would be needed to 
enumerate all the authentically proVed cases" 
— of people believing everything they read in a 
newspaper. The plain fa6ts are, that prolonged 
cataleptic trance never occurs without being pre- 
luded by years of shorter seizures, so that rela- 
tives and friends are thoroughly warned ; that 
some authorities are skeptical of its ever occur- 
ring anyway ; that in no civilized country are 
bodies ever buried till rigor mortis or decom- 
position has set in ; and that even barbarians 
are too familiar with cataleptic phenomena to 
be deceived into hastening burial till there are 
surer signs. The famous Munich alarm signal, 
devised under the influence of this scare, has 
never been struck but once in the century, and 
that proved a false alarm. The Paris do<5tor 
who has got up a company to insure against 
this risk, at ten cents for each year of one's 
age, must chuckle as he rakes in $3 to $7 apiece 
from the gullible, for which he will not have to 
return a sou — if that scheme isn't a hoax too, 
as we susped, to keep company with the first. 
And anyway, how is one to know whether he 
gets his money's worth? If he should happen 
to be buried alive, how could he kick? 

J HE complaint is mildly made by the In- 
surance Advocate that life policy con- 
trads are too illiberal in extending 
grace on premium payments, and too peremp- 
tory in terms of declaring lapse. It admits that 
the ai^ual pradice of the companies is liberal 
enough, but thinks they would do a good stroke 
of business in putting the flexibility of payment 
into the contrads themselves, so that a man 
who is hard up need not be in any doubt 
whether he can have his policy go on and pay 
up the arrears, or be exposed to any danger of 
losing a long-paid policy by a little carelessness 
or getting into a tight spot. As our friends do 
not claim that any hardship ever occurs in fact, 
the question is academic ; but we must tell them 
that the experiment has been tried again and 
again for many years in both life and accident 
business, and ended disastrously every time. 
You can do a thing or not do it, but you can't 
do both at the same time without leaving it for 
a jury to decide which you did, and then it is 
all up with you. To put alternatives into the 
contrad waives, in practice and court decision, 
the entire conditions on both sides of the fence. 
You can say, " Failure to pay the premium on a 
certain date ends the life of this policy and the 
company's responsibility under it," and be safe; 
but if you undertake to say, "You must pay the 
premium on a certain date; hut if you don't — " 
then you may as well pay a claimant anything 
he asks, for the second clause is treated as a 
waiver, and the court construes it "from the 
obvious intent" — of the claimant to get as much 
as possible that was not paid for. The writer 
tried for years to frame some clause that would 
do just this for our Accident Policies, and never 
could accomplish it. All that can be done is 
what everybody knows is done right along — 
make it as easy as possible outside the con- 
trails for those who deserve consideration and 
ask for it 
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THE WIFEHOOD OF MARY 



OT one sweet, starlit night 
of Naxareth, 
But her sweet soul lies 

all awake, astir; 
Her wondrous mother- 
hood not all of her, — 
But other visions hold her 
dreaming breath. 





*• God's gifts to humble souls 
are great," (she saith) 

"Great unto me, great to 
Elizabeth, 

But to me lovelier." 

Beyond the fairness of her 
maiden grace, 
Through all the bright- 
ness of the Gospel 
days, 
There stands another ; 
and her tender gaze 
Is bent in purest homage on his face. 

A strong, o'erleaning shadow for a space, 
Stands darkly in a little lower place. 
To guard her ways. 

At play, at prayer, at noon, at vesper bell, 
She bears a singing secret in her heart, 
Knowing her life not wholly set apart 

To be the mother of Emmanuel. 

From lowly sisters gathered at the well, 
The perfe6\ woman's-soul of Israel 
Will not depart. 

She is the star-beam, he the dusky shade. 
She is the white rose on the mountain side, 
She the young bird with tender wings untried. 

Who rests within his shadow unafraid. 

Sweet humble folk, the carpenter and maid, 
Sweet sahits. She bears the lily, he the blade, 
Both glorifietl. 

No God-made woman could have known the Child, 
Though Prince and Saviour, to be all of life. 
Writ tells of Mary, his espoused wife. 

Else her sweet soul had been unreconciled. 

God bless the tender, merciful, and mild, 
Christ bless the Vndefiled. 

Cakoline Wilder Paradish. 



A STUDENT OF INSURANCE 

|he following artistic epistle recently 
came to this office, and is turned over 
j(^ to lis. If the writer's literary attain- 
ments are still in their infancy, he 
has better sense than many who are models in 
orthography and even style. At least he knows 
good advice when he hears it, and that is not 
the commonest of qualities. 

ABBee ville ga May 4 the 18^ 
the travel ers in sur anCe Co 
of hart Ford CoNN 

Deair sur pleais Cend to 
me one of your CiClars of 
policy for ax ar Dent & 
Death is I lias Ben stud 
ing to see What Company that 
I Wood Bee Com a Mem Bor of 
& I has Bean advies to tak a 
poloCy out of the hard ford 
Companey very truley Yours 

Jhk terrible earthquake which cost Greece 
over two hundred human lives the past 
month is not in itself a dire6l warning 
to this country : accident insurance would hardly 
be needed for such service here — we have them, 
of course, but rarely to cost much life. But it 
reminds one that we have forces of nature to 
deal with that are just as impossible to resist, 
to escape from, or to forecast. Cyclones are 
our earthquakes, and they have cost many a 
score and even hundreds of lives in the past 
decade, some of them in great cities. 




WHO PAY THE PIPER? 

\v WE thought the people who maintain 
that everybody who commits suicide 
is insane believed what they say, we 
should lose what little faith we have 
in the use of appealing to human reason. That 
theory is held not merely without a particle 
of evidence, but in the teeth of evidence that 
would be held decisive in any other field of 
human knowledge, and of their own belief as 
expressed in action. They know that in most 
cases the man who kills himself to get rid of 
trouble or escape disgrace or leave his family 
rich had never shown in business or social life 
the smallest lack: of mental balance, and that 
none of his actions except that one bore any 
trace of difference from ordinary human ways. 
They know that they themselves, the very peo- 
ple who now insist on his irresponsibility, would 
have trusted him with all sorts of things which 
the least hint of his being "off" would have 
made them fly to snatch out of his hands. 
They know that even after his suicide, if they 
were called on to decide whether he was less 
than perfectly sane in any other ad or even 
feeling of his life, if he was unbalanced enough 
up to the last hour of his life to vitiate any other 
act of that life whatever, any contract or deed or 
will or promise, or especially the taking of the 
insurance policy which they pretend to believe 
he was Ju.st insane enough to mature instead of 
making void, they would unhesitatingly say no, 
and consider anybody a trickster who questioned 
his sanity to upset anything else he did. More 
than that, they know that this particular brand 
of lunacy is enormously increased by offering a 
chance to leave riches behind by a fraudulent 
ai^t, so that the lunatic is always sane enough 
to know what he is after and carefully plan 
for it before he goes crazy to get it. In a 
word, they know perfectly well that sane men 
do it every day, and plenty more of them will 
do it if you hire them to. 

Their argument is not hi fa<5t an outcome of 
the reasoning faculties at all, and has no rela- 
tion to intelle<^tual processes. It goes in a cir- 
cle, thus : The man was insane, because he 
committed suicide, for no sane man would com- 
mit suicide. But plenty of sane men do commit 
suicide, if judged by the tests of sanity applied 
to every other a<^ of life. Yes, but suicide is 
itself insanity — and so on. You can no more 
corner that sort of argument than you can keep 
on the same side of a tree with a wary squir- 
rel, or end a game of checkers with one piece. 
The truth is, this sort of infantile logic is put 
forward by the better sort of men (we exclude 
petty juries, who are not supposed to have rea- 
soning powers) not because they believe it them- 
selves or are unable to reason any better, but 
because they want an excuse for doing some- 
thing they cannot justify by decent argument. 
It is always one thing, because there is only 
one first-rate fraud a man can commit by simply 
dying and at the same time leave the fruits of 
to his heirs. That is, to pay a small sum of 
money to have an insurance company take the 
one chance in fifty of his family receiving thirty 
or forty times as much by his speedy death, and 
then turn that chance into a certainty by his 
own a<5t. That this is just as pure a fraud as 
if he put $5,000 into a bank in his wife's name 
and shortly after had her present a check for 
$250,000, is not even arguable. What would be 
ruinous fraud for all men to perpetrate is just 
as much fraud for any one of them to perpetrate. 
To forge a note is none the less a felony because 
it does not break the bank ; to counterfeit a coin 
is none the less a crime because the one it is 
passed on does not go to the almshouse in con- 
sequence ; to mature a twenty or forty year 



chance in one year or two years is the same 
fraud, the same crime, as if every insured man 
did it and the company could not pay five per 
cent, of its obligations. But the juries insist 
that it shall be validated because the fruits go 
not to the sharper but to his widow, and she 
needs the money. This might be a good argu- 
ment for making her a small allowance out of 
taxes, — which is what all communities do for 
humanity's sake, by almshouses and outdoor 
relief, — all the people sharing the burden alike; 
but it is no argument at all for ordering what- 
ever company her husband chose to select for 
his fraud to pay her an immense fortune out 
of its other policy-holders' money, and so not 
merely putting a burden the whole people ought 
to bear on the few members of a chance gather- 
ing, but even so amercing them of a hundred or 
a thousand times what she ought to have. What 
right has a woman or a family — any woman or 
family, were they seraphs — to claim a great for- 
tune out of the pockets of a few thousand fami- 
lies mostly poor, for the sole reason that the 
husband and father put up a fraud on them 
and then got out of the way to make it work? 
That is exadly what the fatts are : why is the 
swindler's family to be the one family made 
very rich, while the others stay poor because 
their husbands and fathers are honest? 

But there is always a reason deeper down 
when so many people are passionately anxious 
to make other people's frauds successful ; and 
that is, the belief that the money does not come 
out of the poor but the rich. That is the fact 
here : in spite of demonstrations that ought to 
convince anybody with a head for figures as 
good as a tenpenny nail, most people obsti- 
nately believe that these fortunes are not con- 
tributed to the lucky heirs of felons by the 
policy-holders, but by bodies outside them called 
"the companies," which simply make less prof- 
its while their customers fare as well as before. 
We cannot help thinking the same idea was in 
the mind of the Missouri Insurance Commis- 
sioner in his last report, which is a fresh addition 
to the difficulties the companies now labor under 
in prote<^ting their trust funds from the raids of 
those they owe nothing to. After saying with 
perfe<5t truth that nearly every court and jury 
will decide a suicide claim against a company 
if the law will let them, he declares his opinion 
that the law ought to forbid suicide being used 
as a defense against a claim in any case; in 
other words, that the rates should have to be 
raised by all companic*s high enough to meet 
the most enormous aggregations of fraudulent 
claims that could be created by deliberately 
promising them sure immunity, and thus collect- 
ing the amount of the steals in small sums from 
all insurers. And he adds: — 

"Suicide, with possibly a rare exception here 
and there, is insanity. I say this in the face of 
the fadt of the very recent and startling suicides 
of heavily involved parties, carrying large life 
insurance, right here in the city of St. iJouis — 
instances, I grant, that are calculated to stagger 
one's faith in the view I have stated. But I 
believe that it is much better that in rare cases 
insurance companies should pay an unjust claim, 
than that the door should be' opened to a de- 
fense that would often defeat the righteous claim 
of the unfortunate widow and orphan to the 
only thing left them by the insane self-murder 
of the husband and father." 

We assert just as flatly, on the contrary, that 
without any exception at all the suicide of a 
man not recognized as insane or delirious be- 
forehand is never insanity, in any sense that is 
not a juggle with words for an ulterior pur- 
pose. Assertion for assertion, ours is just as 
weighty as his, and based on infinitely better 
evidence, for he has none and we have all there 
is. Of course anybody can split hairs over 
alienists' fads, and prove jHtsiI everybod>T is 
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insane; but in that case lunacy is the common 
basis of life, and is sanity for all purposes of 
business contrads, and nothing should make 
them void but what would put the vi<^Um in a 
strait-jacket. Whatever is sanity in making a 
contraft is sanity in breaking it ; whatever is 
sanity in putting up a fraud is sanity in carry- 
ing it out ; whatever is sanity in loading up with 
enormous insurance which the taker knew he 
could not pay the premiums on, is equally sanity 
in doing the one a6t that can bring the money 
to those it was got for. We decline to believe 
that Mr. Waddill or anybody else with brains has 
one scrap of faith in an insanity confined to one 
moment and one a6l of life, and that one the 
very a<5t the preparation for which is admitted 
to be the sanest of sane things. Of course 
we admit that suicide is insanity, if as cynics 
say marriage is insanity, and if as Hartmann 
thought birth was the greatest insanity of all 
only you can't help it ; but then the word be- 
comes mere gibberish and the use of it in a 
business contrail mere impertinence. We say — 
and we do not see how anything else can be 
said without a violation of honesty or common- 
sense— that the word must mean the same 
thing all through ; and that an insanity which 
even if known would not prevent trusting a 
man with an orphan's last cent, or a rattle- 
headed girl's virtue, is not insanity enough to 
justify letting him screw $100,000 out of better 
men in policies applied for when bankrupt. 

As to the "poor widow" argument, we have 
dealt with that — how does the mere fad of 
being the poor widow of a scamp give a woman 
a right to be made a millionaire by fraud on 
other poor widows, who have to go with bare 
bread-and-butter because their husbands were 
honest men? Why single out one limited set 
of deserving people to raise an undeserving one 
to great moneyed independence? We absolutely 
deny that this defense "often" or ever "opens 
the door" to defeat one single **• righteous 
claim" for insane self-murder, or ever will. 
Whenever there is a particle of any other evi- 
dence of insanity than the mere fad of suicide, 
the companies never contest or dream of con- 
testing the claim — unless of course the evidence 
is bogus and invented by the family's counsel 
to accomplish the fraud. This stock claim, 
therefore, that it is necessary to pay all fraud- 
ulent suicides lest some unfraudulent one 
should miss payment, is mere moonshine; no 
such woful thing ever happens. And even if 
it did happen one time in a hundred, how is 
the poor widow of a man who commits suicide 
any worse off than the millions of poor widows 
whose husbands never took any insurance at 
all, and have died of disease or accident? A 
destitute poor widow is a sorrowful spedacle; 
but why create an aristocracy of poor widows 
out of the ones with clever sharps for husbands, 
giving them vast wealth while the others remain 
in poverty? Why upset all public and private 
morality for their sake, as if but for them all 
widows would be rolling in luxury? We say 
in reply to Mr. Waddill, that it is better that 
the widow of a suicide once in twenty years 
should share the common lot of widows of 
other men, than that the lure of leaving a vast 
estate behind should be held out to break down 
a lot of weak men's honor and courage, and 
the honest be still further ground down that the 
heirs of the dishonest may sit at ease and mock 
their toil. Many a man would stay and fight 
his battles like a man, if Mr. Waddill and his 
peers did not tell him he could do a thousand 
times better for those he is fighting for by skulk- 
ing out and leaving them the proceeds of a 
swindle. 

But the notion we spoke of, that the money 
in the long run is not paid by the policy-holders, 



is nonsense; it is, just as much as an overdrawn 
check at the bank is paid by the depositors. 
There is no other money to pay it out of. The 
managers are interested chiefly as trustees, not 
to give their trust funds away to those who 
have no claim on them. This is so whether the 
company is mutual or stock. If mutual, the 
members simply get so much less change paid 
back to them out of their dollar bills; all these 
bogus claims go into costs of business and leave 
exadly that much less for them to get. If stock, 
and the owners see their surplus going down, 
they raise the rates, or if they don't they become 
insolvent and leave the field to others whose 
rates are higher. The average rate of life pre- 
mium has steadily crawled up to a third higher 
than when the business started in this country; 
and some of the rise is due to the companies' 
having to defend themselves against gigantic 
robberies and oflen submit to the robberies after 
all, under a frantic uproar of abuse from judges, 
juries, newspaper men, and all sorts of people 
who are paying the thefts out of their own 
pockets without knowing it. The honest com- 
munity pay the demands of the thieves in a 
general rise of the price of the goods they want 
to buy themselves ; and while doing it insist 
that the proving of a claim against themselves 
to be pure fraud shall be no defense against 
paying it, and denounce the guardians of their 
own money as robbers for not paying a slice of 
it over on the call of every thief who deposits 
|i,ooo in his wife's name and then makes out 
a check for $50,000 for her to present. They 
pay the piper themselves. 

FAIRY-LAND 



w lies * ^ 



ew 

et upon the 
thirsty 
roses; 
The first ^ 
stars 
beam 

athwart the ^looming 
sky; 
A passing cloud the crescent 
moon discloses; 
The summer winds go by. 

Adown the garden paths the 
glow-worms glimmer; 
I hear the drowsy ring- 
dove's tender croon ; 
The wide lake stirs with 
many a silver shimmer 
Beneath the moon. 

Some nested bird, awakened 
from its dreaming. 
Just twitters sweet assur- 
ance to its mate; 
The lilies near, with gar- 
ments palely gleaming, 
Like maids for bridal wait. 

A thousand wondrous perfumes here are blended. 
"No man/' I say, "this flowery Edeti planned. 
This garden-close has surely been intended 
For fairy-land." 

But list! Is that an elfin herald calling, 

Or bird announcing some fair presence here? 
A sound upon the silent air is falling. 
And draws anear. 

For down the path her dainty feet scarce presses 
My sweetheart comes (there blooms no rose so 
bright) 
With eyes down-dropped; I wonder if she guesses 
How fair she is to-night. 

The stars shine out with sudden brighter gleaming; 

The tulips blaze like welcome brands of flame. 
My Queen, my own, the fairy vale was dreaming 
Until you came. 

Georgia Roberts. 



PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies of 
The Travelers 

From April 20 to May 20, 1894 
Life Policies 
John H. Jackson, No. Plainfield, N. J. 
Colin L. Jacques, Halifax, N. S. 
H. P. Hitchcock, Akron, O. 
Oren Curtis, Cmcinnati, O. 
Wm. A. Babcock, Utica, N. Y. . 
Fred. W. Schalike, San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. H. Dieckmann, Vandalia, III. . 
Arthur W. Smith, Montreal, P. g. 
Jonah Stiles, Middletown, Ct. . 
Jos. W. Carpenter. Putnam^ Cl. 
John W. McDonald, Superior, Wis. . 



|i ,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
3.099- »o 
765.00 

10,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
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Kdw. J. Berry, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Pat'k J. Joyce, Tulare, Cal. 
Sylvanus D. Brown, Waterville, N. Y. 
John F. Zwilling, Toledo, O. . 
R, E. Corcoran, Providence, R. I. 
T. W. Getman, West Troy, N. Y. 
L. C. Mackinnon, Youngslown, O. 
Peter McCallum, St. Catherines, Ont. 

Accident Policies 

Phil. S. Conley, Parkersburg, W. Va. . 3,000.00 

Edwin Young, Albany, N. Y 2.000.00 

ohn Holland, Moberly, Mo 1,000.00 

oe P. McFarland, Bellefontaine, O. 700.00 

Vm. H. Lynch, Coldwater, Ont. 2,000.00 

Wm. H. Whitman, Binningham, Ala. . 2,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

no. of policy Amount 

68,757 500.00 

62,442 140.00 

71,688 500.00 

64,934 1,000.00 

53,449 • 400.00 

40,542 1,000.00 

40,582 2,000.00 

30,936 1,000.00 

30,943 1,000.00 

THE INCOME TAX 

Ihere is no political party strong 
enough in these United States to sur- 
vive the general indignation and 
harm which will follow the enforce- 
ment of this iniquitous and unnecessary tax. 
There is no tax of whatever kind on nature, 
State, municipal, school, road, or impost which 
is not directly or indire<5lly paid out of some 
tax-payer's income, and if not paid in just pro- 
portion the fault is with the law or its adminis- 
tration : but when, after or before all these are 
paid, the government turns round and cuts a 
slice from income whenever and wherever it 
bears that name, then the tax-paying power is 
diminished and in too many cases speedily 
destroyed. Government and State bonds are 
not taxed because the diminished value when 
sold would equate the tax. Uncle Sam is try- 
ing to raise chickens and make an omelette out 
of the same eggs. 

•Hv Not Tumors as Well? — We are 
pretty well used to the attempts to 
make accident policies at $5 per $1,000 
cover the entire life risk worth say $25 per $1,000 
for death only, besides a sickness indemnity 
worth certainly $25 more; we know that rheu- 
matism, typhoid fever, pneumonia, drunken 
apoplexy, and tubercular consumption are al- 
ways classed as violent bodily accidents by 
juries whenever they can get hold of a case : but 
we think the nerve exhibited by the following 
gentleman is equal to any we have yet known. 
If an ingrowing toe-nail is an accident, we can- 
not see why a cancer or a cirrhosis of the liver 
is not one. The letter comes to State Agent 
Ford of St. Paul. 

Miller, So Dak Maye 16, 94 
f e ford I hold a accident Policy 

no 15995 
i have ben laid uP now for two weaks with 
in,groin to nail it has bein very Painful i Cut 
it out it is ^iting beter now i havent W^ore 
a Shue on mi foot for two weeks had to hire 
a man Smith H Belt 

Miller So Dak 

I Claime now their is Due me thirty Dollers 
a Cording to mi Police 

HoPinge to Here from you at a Erlev Date 

S. H. feELT 

Miller So. Dak ^ ^ 
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HANGMAN'S SHRIFT 

|HE Insurance Law Journal for May 
has a case reported from the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, which we 
can afford to smile over because we 
don't happen to be under the harrow ; but it 
is not less important to us, as showing once 
more what is notorious already, that when an 
insurance company falls into the hands of a 
jury, or of a judge imbued with the honest 
belief that stern duty calls on him to a6t not 
as an impartial arbiter but as counsel for 
the plaintiff, it may as well take off its shirt 
and prepare to meet its God. It seems that 
something over four years ago a Louisville man, 
with a wife and four children and a $5,000 acci- 
dent policy, who was in the habit of spending 
Sunday evenings in a bar-room, spent his last 
one there — having told his wife he should be 
back at the usual time — playing for the drinks 
from 6 till half-past 12, when he had got so 
drunk that he was unable to stand alone. He 
was helped into a coup6, and for some unknown 
reason (most likely to keep the neighbors from 
knowing what state he came home in) was 
dropped not at his house but on a corner of the 
same street some distance off, where the driver 
testifies that he left him clinging to a lamp-post, 
perfe<5tly helpless. The canal and the over- 
flowed river were both but a little way off. 
That was the last seen of him for several 
weeks, when his body was found in the river, 
without marks of violence, with his watch and 
ring on and money in his pockets. Naturally, 
one would suppose it clear that he tumbled 
into the canal or the river while groping his 
way home in drunken helplessness. If two men 
were seen shooting at each other in a field, 
and the body of one was found there a month 
afler riddled with bullets, the conne6tion of 
cause and effe<5t does not seem dubious. 

The company of course refused to pay .the 
policy — no company will pay for what happens 
to a man while he is drunk ; the widow supd, 
and of course the jury decided in her favor — the 
fa6ts that the company did not owe her a cent 
under the policy, and that the man had cheated 
them into taking a |2oo risk for a |2o premium, 
not weighing a straw. All they ask is that a 
man shall have "got into" a company for 
something, and then they will see to it that he 
gets whatever he asks for. The company ap- 
pealed on the obvious ground that the verdidl 
was contrary to the evidence, and the court on 
the second trial peremptorily ordered the jury 
to find for the company. The widow's counsel 
sent it up to the Court of Appeals, which now 
grants another trial on the ground that as no- 
body saw the deceased between the times he 
was left drunk and found drowned respectively 
(or as the court phrases it, "through external, 
violent, and accidental means, fell into, or by 
some means got into, the Ohio River or canal") 
he may have got sober during that period and 
fallen in accidentally while sober. Drunken 
man — river; but there must be absolute evi- 
dence to conne<5t the two — as if any one who 
had seen him fall in would not have fished 
him out, or if he had got sober he would not 
have gone three blocks home along a city street, 
or a man hanging to a lamp-post at i a. m. was 
likely to be perfeAly sober by dawn. To go 
back to our illustration, it is like assuming that 
the two fighters had separated and another 
man had come along and assassinated the one 
found dead. With such canons of evidence 
made obligatory on the company but not on the 
claimant, no company could ever gather proof 
of the happening of anything. Of course this 
is not' human reason or justice or holding the 
scales even, and it would be doing gross in- 



justice to the intellectual abilities of its maker 
to imagine he supposed it was: he has simply 
come to the conclusion (which we are sure is 
perfectly sincere, and just as sure is wrong) 
that it is his duty to give every possible help 
to any claim made by a family against a com- 
pany, if the company has been unlucky enough 
to promise them anything at all. He knows as 
well as anybody that the plaintiff's husband 
paid for $20 worth of goods and she is trying 
to make them give her $200 worth. That is 
the whole story of all these claim contests — 
a little premium to found a claim on, and then 
a risk assumed that the company would not 
have taken at any price. 

BLIND JIM 

re traveled a weary way, 
back home in the fields to-day, — 
et green fields of my boyhood's 
de; 
old house where Mother died 
nd I shall die too, Mary! 

the meadow-larks used to call, 
cs burned stumps in the early 

he sweet wild rose by the rider 

pillin' out a thousand scents 
To bless my heart, my Mary! 

Oh, the hickory trees we used 

to climb, 
And the swing we had in the 
wild grape-vine! 
Twenty years blind ! But I see them all 
As I saw them then in the early fall 
Glow and glory, my Mary! 

I have sightless eyes; — but my soul sees yet 
The paths of life's morning, dewy wet; 
The boundless blue of its summer skies 
With stars in their bosom around me lies,— 
Angels of love, my Mary! 

I'm glad we can neither sell nor buy 
The breath of roses nor tint of sky 
That thrilled our souls when the twilight's hem 
Wore purple and gold for diadem 
In sunset seas, my Mary! 

Here where the pipes of the dawning fiutc, 
1 know I've gathered of honeyed fruit; — 
Not a thousand moons could dissolve away 
Visions, melodies, rainbowed spray 
Of the olden days, my Mary! 

E. S. L. Thompson. 

JHE Populists and Coxeyites are throwing 
all the familiar historic bulls into the 
shade. Sir Boyle Roche's rat, the con- 
version of "the barren hills into fertile 
valleys," and the "tearing off Cobbett's mask 
and showing his cloven foot," are not better 
than "Marsnal" Carl Browne's assertion, after 
the arrest of himself and Coxey, that "liberty 
had been stabbed to the heart with ]X)licemen's 
clubs"; or "Oklahoma Sam's" not long ago 
in a free-silver speech, when he called upon 
the people to "throw off the yoke that is suck- 
ing their very vitals." Gov. Ben Tillman has 
announced that his armor is an honest heart; 
and the Nashville American warns us that "a 
upas tree is casting its deadly shade over the 
bowels of the nation." Let us hope for better 
times and saner metaphors. — [Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Catholic Story. — A boy of twelve, at 
confession not long ago, revealed to 
his father confessor that he had been 
guilty of turning flim-bams on the pre- 
vious Sunday. The father, desirous to award 
suitable penance, but ignorant of the exadt 
character of the offense, inquired, "What are 
these flim-flams, my son?" "I'll show you, 
father," said the boy. And he jumped up from 
his knees and turned a couple of hand-springs 
before the confessional-box, to the astonishment 
but the secret amusement of the priest. The 
next penitent in turn, who had anxiously wit- 
nessed this strange performance, was a stout, 
red-faced, middle-agea woman, who knelt with 
evident trepidation and stammered out, "Oh, 
father dear, don't be givin' me such a Lenten 
pinance as that, for the dear Lord's sake." 




CREDENTIALS 

New York, 14 May, 1894. 
Iravelers Insurance Company. 

Gentlemen : — The checks have been 
dulv receipted for and policies surrendered, 
ana Mrs. Getman has her 1 10,000. 

In her behalf permit me to extend sin- 
cere thanks not alone for the promptness 
shown in payment^ but for the very kind and generous 
manner of doing it. On my own account allow me to 
sav I am not surprised, for in my knowledge of your 
splendid Company, extending over a period of 30 years, 
I never knew you transa^ business on any other plan ! 
I am, gentlemen, at all times, 

Sincerely yours, A. W. Gleason. 

Howard W. Power, State Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: — I have at hand your favor with draft 
for I31.43 in payment of claim for accident received 
March i. I ttiank you heartily for your promptness 
in the matter, and shall continue to insure with The 
Travelers. Very truly, 

S. D. Bricker, R. p. C. 

Leetonia, Ohio. 



P. W. Ditto, Ass't State Agent, Cleveland, O. 

Dear Sir: — The draft for I30 on the Travelers Ins. 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., in payment for accidental injury 
received a few days ago. Accept my thanks for the 
prompt payment of same. 

Respe^fully yours, 

L. M. BovER, 
143 Maumee Ave., Toledo, O. 

J. R. Lindsay, State Agent. Yorkville, S. C. 

Dear Sir: — I acknowledge receipt of check for 
li.ooo through Phil. A. Peatross, agent at Madison, 
N. C, being the amount of insurance held by my hus- 
band, Thos. F. Carter, in Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. Please accept thanks for the 
promptness with which this claim was settled. Check 
in payment of claim was mailed to me exa^Iy four 
days after completion of proofe and eleven days after 
his death. Mr. Carter had other insurance, and not- 
withstanding proofs were sent in to the other Compa- 
nies earlier than to The Travelers, your Company 
was the first to pay, and the only one paid to date. 
Respe^fully yours, Agnes H. Carter, 

Madison, N. C. 

Chas. H. Ward, District Agent, Jacksonville, III. 

Dear Sir: — I have the pleasure of acknowledging 
the receipt of a check from the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., for I346.67 in full pay- 
ment of claim for recent injury, and cheerfully recom- 
mend the Company to every one wishing accident 
insurance. 

Yours very respeftfully, Thomas Waddell, 
Jacksonville, III. 

Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen: — I was made glad to-day when your 
worthy Distri^ Agent, Chas. H. Ward, called on me 
and presented me with a draft for I102.86, in payment 
and full satisfa^ion of claim for recent injurv, received 
while employed by the Litchfield Car and Machine Co. 
as machinist. I was somewhat in doubt when last 
solicited about renewing my policy, on account of hard 
times, but decided to cast my lot once more with the 
Company, and realize now, more than ever, the impor- 
tance of accident insurance. Your Company is too well 
known in this community to need any recommendation 
from me. So again with many thanks for your kind 
treatment, I am Yours truly, James H. Tobin, 

Litchfield, 111. 



Chas. Hammon, State Agent, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: — Your check of $260.00 received this 
morning, and I thank you very much in your prompt- 
ness and kindness towards me. It will help me very 
much. It will not only learn me to remember you, but 
others, you will see, will follow. I, for my part, would 
not do without a policy. And for being a straight 
and reliable company, I know of none better. Through 
the kindness of your trusty Dr. Newton I can vouch 
for him as being trustworthy in e*rery respect. I know 
you will find him the same. Thanking you again for 
the kindness received through you, I am respefclfully, 
Arch. McDonald, 



Yours, 



Madison, Iowa. 



Travelers Insurance Company. 

Gentlemen : — Received your check of I207.14 in 
settlement of claim for injuries received PeS. 26, and 
greatly appreciate your promptness. Many thanks for 
same. Very truly yours, 

Fred. C. Opper, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Frank F. Parkins, Esq., Chief Agent, Montreal, P. Q. 
Dear Sir: — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
check for $2,000 in payment of my endowment policy 
which matures to-day. Inasmuch as check was deliv- 
ered to me on the day of maturity without my mak- 
ing application therefor, your promptness and courtesy 
in the matter are highfy commended and are fully 
appreciated by me. Yours truly, 

J. A. PROITTY. 

Rodney Dennis,* Esq., Secretary. 

Dear Sir: — Mr. C. C. Dunn, whose receipt please 
find inclosed, writes me, " I want to thank your com- 
pany for the prompt remittance of my claim of $75. 
Am not yet entirely well, ' but time is a great healer.*^' 
Se\'eral of his companions wish policies, and will take, 
so soon as their company pays arrearages, &c. 
Yours respetifully, 

J. WSwAiM, Agent, 
£^ Lynchburg, Va. 
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TO THEE 

OWN in the lonely, moonlit garden, 
dreaming, 
Her dew-wet heart all heavy, 
leans a rose. 
A shadow falls athwart the moon's white 
gleaming, 
A soft touch in the dark I and she lies 
close 
Upon a human heart where she will sleep 
Exhaling all her fragrance to the 
last; 
Joyed, through and through, to die 
if she may keep 
So close and safe, her loneliness 
all past. 

Beloved, it was thus I lived without 
thee. 
Nor dreamed of such delight this side the grave. 
A soft touch in my dusk! And thou hadst found me, 

And I was gathered close. All I did save: 
My love, my life, my songs, my prayers, my tears — 

My tender dreamings in the lonely night, — 
Praying that after dear, long, happy years. 
Enfolded in thine arms, I fade from sight — 
A flower upon thy heart — 
Rose of thy life! 

Kate Vannah. 



(liSTORY IS Full of It. — One night the 
special watchman heard a noise at the 
back of the double-front store. He cut 
through between two buildings and 
grabbed a burglar who was getting out of a 
window. The burglar drew a pistol, but the 
watchman was on top of him. They rolled 
around a few minutes, and when they came up 
the burglar had a muzzle against his ear and 
was ready to behave himself. At the patrol-box 
there was a crowd gathering, but no one had 
seen Kelly, the policeman. 

"Maybe he's over watchin* the raffle at the 
cigar store," said some one. That's where they 
found him. He came over and rang for the 
waeon, punched the burglar a couple of times 
with the butt-end of his club, and made the 
crowd stand back. It was a proud night for 
the watchman. At last he had distinguished 
himself, for he knew that a report would be 
sent in to headquarters. Perhaps the report 
would be printed ! 

Sure enough, it was: — "Officer Kelly ran 
down and captured 'Bull' Thompson, an old- 
time burglar, last evening. Thompson was 
caught while effeding an entrance to the gen- 
eral store of & Co., at Halsted Street. 

He attempted to use a big revolver, but it was 
taken away from him." — [Chicago Record. 

liscONCEPTiONS. — In the Private Office: — 
Merchant (to his manager) — ** Doesn't 
that young clerk, Lyvely, understand 
that unless he 'tends to business more 
than he's done of late he'll get fired?" Man- 
ager— "I should think he must, sir, if he has. 
any sense at all." In the Rear Office: — Clerk 
Lyvely (to Clerk Jones) — "Say, the old ham 
who runs this place will go bankrupt if he 
don't take more care." Clerk Jones — "You 
bet. If it weren't for us he'd have gone up by 
now." — [Chicago News. 



NEGLECT 

Two MAIDS wept side by side, 
One o'er a fk)wer dead. 
One o'er a friendship fled, 
Forgetting as they wept 
A little care had kept 
The flower in its stately pride, 
A little love held fast 
The friendship to the last. 

Clara J. Denton. 

Jaluablk Newspaper Art. — Mike Dod- 
ger— "Hello, Bill! Ain't de cops 
pinched yer yit fur dat job in Jersey 
City?" 

Bill Breaker —" Naw ; I give 'em de slip 
dead easy." 

Mike Dodger — " VVy, dey's onto you, ain't 
dey? You better lay low." 

Bill Breaker — "Lay nothin' ! Dey published 
me pitcher in de newspapers, an' nobody'll 
ever tumble ter me fur de mug dat's wanted." 
— [Puck. 




RE-ISSUES 

Spur to Duty. — The best one can do 
is never very bad. — [Galveston News. 
Inverted Libel. — A man lies more 
about himself to himself than anybody 
else ever does about him. — [Boston 
Transcript. 

From the Same Source. — A mean man's ex- 
cuses for his a<^ts are as mean as the a6ts. 

The charity that begins at home Is usually 
so discouraged it never gets any farther.— [Puck. 

No one who has loved and been loved even 
for one day has a right to curse life. — [Yonkers 
Gazette. 

Think of This Beforehand. —It is astonish- 
ing how much deeper a hole is after one gets 
into it. — [Puck. 

A Severe Test. — It takes a first-class Christ- 
ian to sympathize with a natural-born fool. — 
[(iaiveston News. 

Generalship. — When a girl burns her hand on 
a curling-iron she tells the young men she did 
it frying potatoes. — [Atchison Globe. 

Didn't Really Expert It.— When a man 
makes a prediction and it comes true, it tickles 
him almost to death. — [Atchison Globe. 

A Di^ into Statistics. — Over 50,000,000 people 
speak French, not counting those who thnik 
they speak it but don't. — [Boston Transcript. 

"Best She Could Get." — Much as a woman 
loves her husband, she always hopes her daugh- 
ter will marry better than she did. — [Same. 

By the Sad Sea. — First Giri — "What are 
you sketching?" Second Girl — "A man," 
First Girl — "You must have a good memory." 

This is Life. — If an ador makes people think 
he a6ts, even if he can't a<H, he is a6tor enough 
for all practical purposes. — [Boston Transcript. 

Where Hard Times Bite. — Reporter — " Do 
people buy fewer goods in these hard times?" 
Merchant — " No, but they pay fewer bills." — 
[Harper's Bazar. 

Optimism. — Maud — "And am I to lead a 
happy life?" Gipsy — "Very. You will never 
know grief." Maud — "Delightful. And am I 
to marry ? " Gipsy — " Four times." — [Bazar. 

At the Bohemian Club. — Inkijab — "I believe 
Tapp stole the plot of that story from Kipling." 
Quiller— " Perfedly impossible." — "What makes 
you think so — your confidence in him?" — "No, 
my respe<5l for Kipling." 

Superfluous. — Buskin — "I can't go on. I 
haven't any make-up." Manager — "What are 
you playing to-night?" Buskin — "The fool 
m — " Manager — Go right on. Never mind 
the make-up."— [N. Y. World. 

Needful Precaution. — Mrs. Gramercy — "Do 
you exercise any supervision over your daugh- 
ter's reading?" Mrs. Park — "Certainly! I 
never let her read a book written by a woman 
until I've looked it over carefully." — [Puck. 

Not Inflexible. — To the gentleman who asks 
the proper pronunciation of Derbv, it is sug- 
gested that if he pick the winner he can aflTord 
to pronounce it Darby ; otherwise he is at liberty 
to call it Durby, or just "a dodgasted boss 
race." — [Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Definitions. — Inquiring Son — "Papa, what is 
reason?" Father — " Reason, my boy, is that 
which enables a man to determine what is 
right." Son — "And what is instinct?" Father 
— " Instin<5l is that which tells a woman she is 
right whether she is or not." — [Tit-Bits. 

A Euphemism.— "But this is rhyme, sir," said 
the long-haired caller, in astonishment, "and not 
blank verse." — "I spoke of it as 'blank* verse, 
sir," replied the editor, handing the manuscript 
back, "to save your feelings. It wasn't the word 
I really had in mind." — [Chicago Tribune. 

Not Bv Sight. — Teacher— "Can anything see 
in the dark besides cats and owls?" Small 
Boy — "My sister can, for when Mr. Wrijsfht 
walked into the parlor where she was sittin* 
alone in the dark, I heard her say, 'Whv, 
Arthur, you didn't get shaved to-day.'" — [Life. 

"R'ason to Belave." — Priest (to peasant girl) 
— "Why do you weep so?" — "Because my 
lover has gone to the army for three years." — 
"But those will soon be over; then he will re- 
turn." — "Yes, but I am afraid another man will 
marry me before then," — [Fliegende Blatter. 

And Much Better So. — Woman is a crea- 
ture that goes to a dress-refurm club and votes 
that bifurcated skirts be adopted, and then goes 
to her dressmaker and orders her dresses made 
low in the neck, with long trains. She also gets 
on a platform and demands the ballot for woman, 
and tnen fails to register. — [Atchison Globe. 
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?i6,oi4,i29.24 
^3>8o7iSi2»58 
$2,206,616.66 



ASSETS .... 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 

New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 

Paid Life Policy-holders to date ^,677,459.63 

Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written to date 2,007,703 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 12,698 

Whole number Accident Claims paid . 253,943 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid $15,871,400.40 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH $1,000 WITH $5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For all occupations not here specified, see Aj^enis) 

Select Class, I4: — Arlisls, Cleripiueii, office Clerks. 
Editors and Reporters. Lawyers, Librarians, large Mer- 
chants, Musicians, Poslniaslers. Teachers ; also Book and 
Insurance Agents, Commercial Travelers, Photographers. 
Stenographers, office Telegraphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I5: Physicians, most small Trades*- 
men and their Clerks, Attors, Auctioneers, Barbers, 
Letter Carriers, etc. 

Ordinary Class, I7.50: — Supervising Architefls, Bak- 
ers, Bill Posters, Boiler Inspe^ors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
and Distillers, Cigar Makers, Dyers, Engraverrs, Station- 
ary Engineers, Farmers (supervising only) and Garden- 
ers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Harness Makef^ Horse- 
Car Conductors and Drivers, Locksmiths, Marketmen. 
Milkmen, Millers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, Platers, 
Plumbers, Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Stereotypers and Ele^tro- 
typcrs, Surveyors, Tin and Copper Smiths (not Roofers), 
Tanners and Curriers, Weavers, Whip Makers, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses). Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, Teamsters, and Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Jailers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, 
House and Sign Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone 
Cutters, Telegraph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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THE JURY SYSTEM BEHIND THE SCENES 

["Brummcl" in the Green Bag] 

{sK day I received a jury notice. I laid 
I it on my desk and regarded it vfhh 




suspicion. It seemed to be genuine, 
and as nearly as I could gather, I 
was instrudled to appear on 
a certain Monday morning in the Court 
of Something or Other, part three, 
and await developments. I had been 
bred in the belief that a well-regulated 
man avoided association with the law 
and its meshes as he would the 
wiles of Satan. I had never been in 
a court-room in my life, and I had a 
most unreasonable dislike to breaking 
my record. I had also that rooted 
aversion, characteristic of the patriotic 
American, to serving my country in 
the capacity of juror. The summons, 
therefore, filled me with terror. I had 
heard of men who had been called to 
jury duty, but who had "arranged" 
not to serve, so I cast about in my 
mind for some one whose influence 
might help me to this desirable result. 
I called on all sorts and conditions 
of men in official positions, and most 
of them laughed at me and said, "Old 
chap, serves you right ; you are the 
sort of man we want on our juries ; go 
ahead and serve *' One good friend 
of mine took 1 ;h moral grounds; 
said it was my duty to serve ; said it 
was a disgrace that decent-class men 
were so relu<5lant to aid the adminis- 
tration of law. I thought it over with 
fasting and prayer, and I began to 
feel myself becoming public-spirited. 
I decided that I would brave the 
terrors of the law, and do my duty 
as best I could in that sphere to 
which it had pleased the all-powerful 
Commissioner of Jurors to call me. I 
commenced preparation by reading all 
the court proceedings I could find in 
the papers. It did not seem to me that 
the jurors were always treated with 
politeness by the lawyers or the court, 
but that was a mere detail ; one must 
not expe<5t the path of duty to be 
entirely strewn with roses. I am 
bound to say rigjht here that, later, 
my expectations m this dire^ion were 
entirely realized. 

Monday came,— it's a way Mondays 
have, — and I repaired to the court- 
house. I was nervous, but firm. I had 
heard much of the majesty of the 
Law (with a capital L), and I felt 
that my first appearance in the halls 
of justice was an occasion of import- 
ance. I entered the court-room ; there 
were a great many people there, and 
they were all talking. The scene was 
not as impressive as I expe^ed. I 
sat down near the door and looked 
about ; every one seemed to be very 
busy, and the noise waxed louder. 
There were a lot of men with bundles 
of papers in their hands, talking to a lot of other 
men similarly burdened, and they seemed to be 
making or unmaking dates, and trying to induce 
each other to lay something over because they 
wanted to go duck-shooting, or a witness had 
married a wife and must be excused, or their 
client was dead, or something of that sort. As I 
gained courage, I moved down inside a rail and 
took a chair more in the midst of things. I 
regarded the jury box, with its twelve chairs, 
with awe. A motley crew now began to colled. 
I had forgotten that there would of necessity be 
other jurors than myself, but now I suddenly 
realized that these others were bidden like my- 
self to the proud service of their country. Most 
of them did not look pleased, but neither did 



they look anything else, so that was all right. 
After a little I began to yearn for sympathy, and 
I looked over the men near me for one who 
might be approachable. I selected the cleanest, 
and took a chair beside him. "Are you a 
juror?" I asked. "Yes!" he answered explo- 
sively. He was a very positive young man, and 
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he said some things which, as this article may 
be read by the youth of the profession, I think I 
will not transcribe. He was a very nice young 
man from Harlem ; and later, in the trying times 
that ensued, we became great friends, and clung 
to one another with the enthusiasm of despair. 
I told him he ought to be glad to help adminis- 
ter the law, and proud of his citizenship ; but he 
had been a juror before, and he said rather dis- 
courteous thmgs expressive of a doubt as to my 
sanity. 

Just here there was a commotion at one side, 
and His Honor came in and took his place. 
The room became silent and men removed their 
hats. The scene became more impressive. I 
now looked at the judge, and was surprised to 



find that he was a gentleman whom I knew well 
in private life. I wanted to go up and shake 
hands with him, and talk about a dinner at 
which we had met a few nights before; but the 
young man from Harlem advised me not to, 
and added, with what I feared was sarcasm, 
that probably His Honor would come down and 
speak to me as soon as he saw I was 
there. I thought with our pleasant 
American simplicity that was quite 
probable, and I saw no reason for the 
sarcasm. Things now commenced to 
happen in rapid succession ; in fad, 
so rapidly that I could not follow the 
proceedings intelligently. It seemed 
to me to be a little commercial in 
method, and somewhat lacking in 
dignity; but I always believe that 
people in a profession or trade know 
more about it than we who are out 
of it, so perhaps these law gentlemen 
knew what they were about. A lot 
of the jury gentlemen wanted to be 
excused, and they were given an op- 
portunity to talk it over with the judge. 
It didn't seem to make much differ- 
ence, for none of them went away. 
Presently some one said, "Swear the 
jurors," and the clerk read a lot of 
names very rapidly. My name is a 
short one, and l suppose it got slipped 
in between some of^ the others; any- 
way, I did not hear it, so I sat still. 
The others went away with the clerk, 
over in a corner back of the jury box, 
and had a quiet little swear by them- 
selves. Then they came back looking 
much refreshed. I felt rather over- 
looked ; but feeling that knowledge 
never comes amiss, I decided in the 
absence of adive duty to absorb all 
I could. After some preliminary busi- 
ness, the court arranged to discuss 
a case which seemed to be of con- 
siderable importance. A lot of jurors' 
names were called, and the clerk 
seemed to derive some mild 'amuse- 
ment from the confusion he created in 
the reading of the names. Eventually 
twelve members of the colledion were 
secured and shut in the box, with 
a portly and athletic-looking person 
standing guard over them. The young 
man from Harlem was in the assort- 
ment. The jurors not in the box were 
excused until one o'clock, and they 
went solemnly away. I eleded to 
remain and learn things. I watched 
and listened; but the case was all 
about an engine run by gasoline, or 
something of that sort, which a man 
had bought and didn't want to pay 
for, because it would not do the things 
which an engine run by gasoline ought 
to do. It seemed quite clear on the 
face of it, that of course if a machine 
would not do what, its manufadurers 
contraded that it should do, the pur- 
Leighton] chaser was released from his obliga- 
tions. But now came in a lot of 
technical evidence about the strudural 
incapacity of this particular engine, the various 
qualities of naphtha which would produce various 
results, and k lot of other things, which threw me 
into a dreadful state of mind. I don't know any- 
thing about mechanics, and I never could see 
why anybody else should want to ; so I was very 
glacl when the court took a recess for luncheon, 
and I could talk to my young man from Harlem. 
As we were leaving the court-room, one of the 
other jurors came along, and I said to him 
pleasantly, "Seems rather a difficult case, doesn't 
It?" "Naw!" responded he, "it's jest a rich 
bloke trying ter beat a poor devil out'en his 
dues; he'll have ter pay, don't yer fear." I said 
I didn't, and asked the young man from Harlem 
to come away to lunch with me. As we walked 
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along I tried to talk about the case, 'and asked 
the young man if he knew anything about the 
properties of naphtha and the mechanics of 
engmes, and he said "No," and other things. 
Then I asked him if he didn't think we ought to 
go to some place and ask questions about these 
subjeds, so he could give his verdidt justly; 
but he said he would rather eat, so we went 
to lunch. While we lunched he told me many 
wonder(^l things about Harlem and the people 
there, and later I wrote a story about him and 
sold it for ten dollars, which is a ver^ good 

{)rice for a story at)out any young man m Har- 
em. After recess the case was resumed, and by 
and by the jury were taken away upstairs, and 
I rather hoped they were going to oe hanged. 
After a while, however, thev came back, and the 
one who sat in the first cnair got up and said 
in somewhat composite English, which being 
translated, was to the effedl that the rich man 
must pay for the engine which wouldn't work. 
I was the only person who seemed dissatisfied 
with the verdi<5t, and we were adjourned until 
the next morning at ten o'clock. 

I thought over things during the silent watches 
of the night, and I concluded that there was 
something wrong in my missing an opportunity 
to swear. So in the morning when I reached 
court, I interviewed the clerk. He was not alto- 
gether civil about it, and said I must swear at 
once. Then he said some things very rapidly, 
and looked as if he expe<^ed me to agree with 
him, which I said I did for politeness' sake ; and 
then he said that was all, for which I was very 
rlad. I think that clerk liked me very much, 
lor whenever he had to call a jury^ I was in it. 
My first case was most interestmg. It was 
about a man who had walked into a coal hole 
and got a bit shaken up. I couldn't discover 
that he had been at all hurt, but his friends 
had suggested that it would be a suitable occa- 
sion for suing somebody; so he had brought a 
suit for large damages, awav up in the thou- 
sands, against the owner of*^ the house. The 
owner, who lived on the first floor of the house, 
said the coal belonged to a tenant on the top 
floor. The top-floor tenant said it was the jani- 
tor's business to look after coal holes, and the 
ianitor said the man who put in the coal and 
left the cover off the hole was the proper one to 
sue. It seemed to me a very complicated case 
indeed. The two lawyers had a great many 
things to sav. One of them was a very nice 
gentleman, the other was from Brooklyn. They 
objeded to pretty nearly everything that seemed 
to me to have any bearing on the subject. 
Finally, after the lawyers had said a great manv 
rude things to each other, and had had as much 
of the case as they wanted, they turned it over 
to the jury and told them to go upstairs and 
settle it. We were led up to a stuflTy, bare 
room, furnished with twelve chairs and a table, 
all of which had seen better days, the door 
locked, and we left to general results. We all 
lighted cigars, and as some of them were very 
bad, the atmosphere was not pleasant. The 
foreman made us a little speech, and discovered 
that eight of the jurors were for awarding dam- 
ages, amount to be decided by discussion, while 
four saw no reason why any damages should 
be awarded. I was one of the latter. My con- 
stituents were the one other free-born American 
in the crowd, a man who said his "bizness 
was cloe's" and who was inherently opposed to 
anybody giving up anything under any circum- 
stances, and a young grocer's clerk, who spoke 
English by inspiration only. We argued the 
case violently for two hours; that is, if advancing 
absurd, unintelligent, personal views, and exploit- 
ing the unutterable ignorance of the men gath- 
ered in that room, could be called argument. 
At the end of that time I would have agreed to 
any verdid ; I would have found the house-owner 
guilty of murder, arson, or larceny with perfect 
impartiality. The general impression seemed to 
obtain that damages of some sort really should be 
awarded. I therefore suggested that we award 
the man twenty-five dollars. I urged this with 
all the eloquence at command, and it being only 
a question of mind over matter, I soon induced 
an agreement. We returned to the court-room, 
the verdi6t was rendered, court adjourned, and 
I went away to take a Turkish bath. The days 
that followed were merely repetitions of these 
two. My public spirit was dissipated under the 
pressure ; my reverence for the machinery of 
the law went into the hands of a receiver : and 
could I have been held for my feelings auring 
those awful days, I should have been continually 
under arrest for contempt of court. When I was 
off duty, I sat in the court-room and listened 
and pondered. I remembered to have heard 
somewhere about the privilege of being tried by 
a Jury of one's peers. Then I watched the head 
of a publishing house and a gentleman repre- 
•enting a big corporation awaiting the adjust- 



ment of their differences by this jury gathered 
in from the highways and hedges, this group of 
ignorant, illiterate men, and I knew I must be 
mistaken at)out that peer business. I wondered 
why it was not possible to have merchants' diffi- 
culties adjusted by a jury of merchants ; pro- 
fessional men's by a jury of adequate mental 
caliber; trades-people's by a jury also in trades, 
and women's — at)ove all things have the differ- 
ences of women adjusted by juries of women. 
The more I pondered, the more inefficient to 
my mind seemed the present service, the more 
farcical the idea of turning over to a group 
of such conglomerate and insufficient mentality 
questions of^ serious import for adjustment. I 
began to fear that after all. Law and Justice were 
not the Siamese twins I had always believed them. 
At the end of the term we of the jury of 
peers received our pay. This seemed to me 
another bit of farce comedy. If working men 
are taken from their bread-winning to serve the 
State, why not pay them what they lose by 
absence from their labors, or else pay them 
nothing at all? I received five dollars for sev- 
eral weeks' toil, with nothing for the exhaustion 
of nerve tissue and the shattering of ideals. I 
said to the young man from Harlem, "Come to 
Del's and blow it in for a dinner." We had a 
nice little dinner, and the bill was eight dollars 
and a half, and I was glad of it,' because it 
emphasized the humiliation. 

1 now regard jury summons with more intelli- 
gent disapproval than ever. I remember hearing 
of an old man who, while watching his house 
burning, turned to the crowd and said, " Really 
some one ought to brace up and do something." 
And so in regard to the present jury system, I 
say, from my very finite and extremely lay point 
of view, "Oh, gentlemen of the most learned and 

brilliant and most 
exhaustive profes- 
sion on earth, really 
some of you ought 
to brace up and 
do something! " 



ER'S LIGHT 

are say it's prosaic, 
e a more recherche 

But after waxing — there's the waning process, 
And heated parafBne's not nice, we know. 

The lamp, you tell me, when it's turned down deftly 
Softly illumes the drawing-room for two; 

But pray remember, though its shade be silken, 
That smoky suffocation can ensue I 

O light cledlric, there are somber shadows! 

And then 'tis too emphatic — never low! 
Think you they want a glaring incandescent — 

Belinda or her young and bashful beau? 

The golden gas I sing, for love's recital ! 

The mistletoe should grace a chandelier! 
Turn down the gas, and by the open fire 

Whisper soft nothings in her listening ear! 

Marcia B. Jordan. 

JHE Insurance World is curiously "off" in 
its deduction from the case of Mr. 
H. F. Eggers, the Pittsburg fire-insur- 
ance inspedor, who fell five floors of a new 
building and broke three ribs and an arm but 
was not killed, though he weighs 200 pounds. 
It says if he had had an accident policy 
he would doubtless have been killed. Dear 
brother, if he had held an accident policy he 
wouldn't have fallen at all, but kept his foot- 
ing; partly because the policy would have kept 
his mind so much at peace that he would have 
had all his wits about him, partly because his 
not carrying one shows that he has a screw 
loose in his judgment and resource somewhere. 

)hese are hard times, George. I'll see 
about it by-and-by," observed a Wis- 
consin man to Special . Agent G. T. 
Wakefield, when asked to renew the policy that 
expired April 26. He was killed June 9, and the 
times are incomparably harder for the wife and 
child he leaves behind. They ar^ hard times, 
and it is a struggle for men on slender wages 
to get along — but how will the widow and the 
children get along without any wages at all? 




A SHEEP IN WOLF'S CLOTHING 

Jhis Company has been trying to benefit 
the people of Canada as well as its 
own country by offering them the 
best accident insurance on the conti- 
nent ; and in pursuance of that plan, recently 
secured the privilege of selling its tickets on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway — alone, of course, as 
the conditions of railroad business make a lot 
of different equipments too great a nuisance to 
the ticket-seller. It is much disappointed to find 
that it is held in some quarters to have injured 
them by so doing, and even to have no right to 
do business there at all, as an "alien." With 
all respe<5t to the intelledlual ability of Canada 
(which is very high), we would observe that this 
is nonsense. There is nothing alien about a 
five-dollar gold piece or a thousand-dollar New 
York draft anywhere : they are citizens of Cos- 
mopolis. The more of them one can get or the 
surer he is of getting any of their kind, the 
better off by so much he is ; and he does his 
seftion a better service by forcing its dealers to 
keep up to the highest outside mark, than by 
gambling with his family's protection as a 
counter in a local development game. Let him 
put his own money into that precarious structure 
if he will, and we will applaud his public spirit 
— a good citizen is willing to risk something; 
but not risk the board and clothes and schooling 
of those he may leave behind, who cannot fight 
their own battles or begin a new life as he can 
if all their possessions are swept away. 

There seems a disposition in some quarters 
to go further than merely feel bad, and dark 
hints are thrown out which we suppose mean 
boycott. A Frederi6ton, N. B., agent for Cana- 
dian companies recently tried to have the city's 
board of trade petition the C. P. R'y to rescind 
their contra<5t with The Travelers, on the 
ground that it refle<5ts on the strength of 
Canadian insurance companies and discredits 
Canadian enterprise ; and that everything about 
the C. P., as "a distindtly Canadian Highway," 
"should be National and Canadian," not man- 
aged by a "foreign corporation alien to this 
country." The said petition to include a threat 
to do something or other not specified if they 
refused. The board of trade, however, declined 
to adopt the petition ; and we assure them, the 
indignant agent, and the Canadian public gen- 
erally, that this view of probable results is 
entirely unwarranted. The Travelers is not 
in the least at war with Canadian Nationality, 
and only wishes it double prosperity and g^reat- 
ness. The people will surely be none the less 
Canadians on account of putting their money on 
deposit with a great and solid United States 
invesiment company, any more than on account 
of getting that money in the first place out of 
United States pockets by bartering their apples 
or fish or lumber for it. They raise or prepare 
goods, and we buy them ; they put their money 
in our strong boxes, and we reimburse them — 
what is there in this to denationalize them? 
Surely the flame of Canadian patriotism is not 
so feeble and precarious as that. 

This Company is not a beast of prey — rather, 
one to be preyed on ; and it is not seeking to 
devour anybody or anything, but is itself a great 
storehouse to be fed from. And as to the sug- 
gestion of a t)oycott, we would gently observe — 
though we dislike to introduce such subje6ts at 
all — that any such attempt would be suicidally 
foolish for Canada. There would be instant re- 
taliation from this side, and their corporations 
have far more at stake in keeping this market 
of seventy millions than ours in keeping one of 
five. We must each fight our own business bat- 
tles without childishness ; and business l>ehind 
intrenchments stagnatey — > 
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AT THE WINDOW 

lUk ' I W ^ <ilfi« ^ ^"^ window across the street 
"B^-l\i [: 'jt\? There is some one I often see, 
And she smiles with a mouth as 
sweet 
As a rose or a pink may be. 

When the postman his whistle 
blows, 
Ouick, the curtains are drawn apart! 
And her face at the window shows, — 
There's a hope in the girlish heart. 

But, for all I have watched, alas! 

All her hopes are in vain. And yet 
There is never behind the glass 

Any hint of a faint regret! 

Oh, I know what to do some day. 
Just to give her young heart delight; 

I will fashion a note and say 

Something sweet to the maid in while. 

Just a valentine, — let it go! 

For a man may as well confess. 
At the window no more, is — No: 

At the window again, is — Yes! 

Felix Carmen. 

INCENDIARISM AND "PERSECUTION" 

|he assassination of President Carnot, after a 
moment's shock and a day's dispatches, 
sank from an acute public sensation to a 
thing of history sooner than any like event 
of modern times, we believe — a pathetic 
rapidity, that hurts one for the victim, who merited 
better. The nation's having to plunge into the furious 
meannesses of an ele^ion scramble before the corpse 
is cold, without even the decent dignity of a brief halt 
for mourning, probably accounts for some of it: if they 
cannot remember their own murdered rulers over-night, 
how can others? There ought to be official succession 
to an unexpired term, in France as here. 

Whether it is wholly for good that this excitable 
people has thus taken a fearful event almost phleg- 
matically, instead of going mad and deporting a few 
thousand of their incurables to Cayenne, we are not 
altogether certain, for reasons to be set forth. There 
is something more than usually disquieting in this aim- 
less political atrocity, done not from provocation but in 
the air, not on an autocrat but a democratic figure- 
head, not with the much-dreaded new dynamite but the 
immemorial knife, not by a soured desperado but an 
addle-headed boy, and not with a hope of escaping but 
a crazy exultation in martyrdom. Anarchist propagand- 
ism is evidently setting one class of weak and irritable 
sensibilities on fire, just as obscene literature does an- 
other class: the common-sense of making both so hard 
to get at that the vast crude mass will never see or 
think of them, rests on the same basis. There is no 
reason to suppose this class of crime is a mere passing 
epidemic: it has too solid a groundwork of that lop- 
sided logic which always fascinates lopsided brains. It 
is the caricatured extreme and pseudo-logical outcome 
of the very individualism which is the theory of all 
modem progress and the basis of all advanced modern 
life, in readion from the era of class privilege which 
preceded it: from the premise that no one has natural 
rights at all superior to others, it draws the deduction 
that the whole world has no right to rule any one per- 
son, and no one is bound to be a member of a society 
he did not help form. 

Every human system, which is necessarily a com- 
promise between an ideal and the fafts of human life, 
has this fringe of ultra-fanatics, who push one side of 
it to a reductio ad absurdum and refuse to consider 
the other side at all ; not so much from lack of rea- 
soning power as from that impatient vanity which is 
the root of all enthusiastic partisanship. It is humili- 
ating to one's mental pride to find a just balance of 
fa^ts ending in what seems a tamely useless deduction, 
and to his spiritual pride to find his moral plane no 
higher than others; for his intelledual self-respedi he 
must have some great new conclusion to arrive at, 
for his moral self-respeA he must be able to hate and 
despise a lot of other people. There is therefore noth- 
ing so attractive to weak and vain spirits as a scheme 
of social reform which is at once sweeping, easy to 
follow, and gives free rein to hate and contempt for 
all the rest of the world. Their perpetual reversion to 
murder as a tool is merely the frenzied rage of a 
consciously hopeless minority at its own Impotence: a 
growing cause never buds out assassins. But for that 



very reason, — since individualism will naturally run 
to seed in spots till it passes under some new social 
yoke,— these venomous stragglers will keep on com- 
mitting random murders if they are allowed- to breed 
unchecked; and it is important to know how far 
repressive measures are likely to succeed. The justice 
of repression is of course not arguable: the right 
of striking back is at least equal to the right of 
striking first, and that of associating to that of re- 
fusing to associate; and no association is bound to 
help and shelter those making open war on its life. 
But can the preaching of political murder be sup- 
pressed, is it or not an infringement on the liberty of 
speech to suppress it, and is it in the long run for 
the benefit of society to prohibit the discussion of this 
more than of other doctrines? 

To the first, we say yes, it can be stamped out 
easily: the breed is not large, and has no principle of 
growth to mock repression; on the contrary, it owes 
all its spread to the freest allowance of air and sun- 
light-starve it a little and it dies. To shut anarch- 
ists' mouths now is to have fe^v to shut in the future. 
It needs only a little resolution, and freedom from the 
fear of losing votes (which will not be lost), to pretty 
much stop political assassination by stopping the coun- 
sel of assassination. 

To the second, we say it is not an infringement of 
any liberty that ever existed or ever will exist: nobody 
ever had full license to say whatever he liked with- 
out risking his skin for it, much short of hounding 
others on to commit murder. Tongues have always 
been curbed, first by private vengeance, then by public 
law still supplemented by private assistance. Words 
are afls, and sacrifice of some of the liberty to harm 
others is the very meaning of society; all liberty is a 
matter of expediency. 

To the third, we say that the arguments for tolera- 
tion of all other discussion, however obnoxious or 
perilous to any given form of society, do not apply to 
this at all. The case for giving all ideas a free field 
is, that no one can tell in advance where the truth 
will lie, and it can be come at only by letting each 
one throw all the light he can upon it and the world 
give judgment; in social matters, that only experiment 
can decide what form is best. But we have now sev- 
eral thousand years' experience to settle one question 
decisively : that exhortation to private murder is not 
under any circumstances an admissible tool of change. 
Not alone does it put an end to reform till it is stopped, 
because fear makes the majority lay aside all other 
work till the minority is disarmed, but in no case 
known to history did murder ever change a broad 
issue except a little for the worse, and any result 
accomplished with it could have been done as well 
without iL Its evil effeAs on public character, its 
breeding more of its kind by contagion and brutali- 
zation, are not compensated by any potential good ; in 
suppressing the advocacy of it we are not closing the 
door to a possible means of social improvement. It 
has been tried in every cause, under every excuse, and 
against every sort of funftionary. Monarchs and oli- 
garchs have assassinated democratie leaders, demo- 
cratic mobs have murdered monarchs and chiefs of 
oligarchy, rulers have murdered other rulers, religious 
hate has utilized the dagger as well as the stake; it 
has been used to put down heresy in the name of 
morals, to remove hated rulers in the name of liberty, 
to set kings above aristocracies in the name of 
equality, to suppress popular freedom in the name of 
order, to get rid of rivals In the name of public 
safety, to help along almost every conceivable change; 
and in no one case that we remember since history 
began did it ever achieve what it was done for, or 
seriously forward the cause. We dealt with this branch 
of the subje^ for another purpose a few months ago, 
and gave many instances, which we need not repeat. 
We will only cite as one sample out of many from each 
class we have just mentioned, to show that we are not 
inventing rhetorical clauses out of nothing, the mur- 
ders of Henry IV. and William the Silent for religion's 
sake; of Ctesar to restore Roman liberty, of Marat to 
restore French liberty, of Haynes and Palm to terrify 
half-conquered peoples into relinquishing their liberty; 
of De Witt to put down a burgher oligarchy in the 
interest of the masses, of all the Swedish nobility at a 
stroke to crush a national aristocracy in the interest 
of a foreign king, of Bameveldt by Maurice of Nas- 
sau to crush provincial separatism; of Ephialtes and 
Hyperbolos by the aristocracy to get rid of radical 
politicians, of the popular leaders by the Thirty Tyrants 
to re-establish an oligarchy on the ruins of the de- 
mocracy which had dethroned it. None of these, or of 




any others we remember, did anything whatever toward 
the purposes of their authors. We shall make no mis- 
take by suppressing utterly all instigations to murder 
as a means of social reform. 

I HE remainder of the Austro-Hungarian essay 
begun in the June issue has to be put oflf 
till the next number, because the editor has 
been too busy with more imperative work 
to write it. Meantime, the first sedion has 
passed under the eye of a cultivated Austrian friend we 
purposely refrained from talking over its subject-matter 
with, in order to preserve entire independence of judg- 
ment: our conclusions, which are deeply at variance in 
some essential points with current teaching, are at any 
rate first-hand. This gentleman, a Silesian German, pro- 
nounces it in nearly all respeCls the clearest and most 
truthful exposition he has seen in American writing, and 
has only two minor criticisms to make. First, he says 
that while the continuing separation into knots of racial 
village communities is a faCl, it is not correal to say 
that the races never intermarry: they often do, but as 
the wife follows her husband's fortunes, she becomes of 
his race for all practical purposes, and their children 
swell the ranks of that race as much as if they were of 
full blood. This intermarriage does not generally take 
place at home. The Slovack or Wallach peasant, for ex- 
ample, leaves North Hungary or Transylvania with his 
bundle and stick to seek his fortune, becomes a work- 
man in Vienna or Brunn or Gratz or a farm hand in the 
country, marries a German or Czech or Slovene girl, 
and after a while takes her to his old home; the poor 
Bohemian or Magyar or Croatian girl goes to service 
in Vienna or Buda-Pesth or Laybach, and if pleasing 
a baker or tailor or porter of another nationality may 
marry her. In this way and by other intermarriages a 
truly Austrian type of face and type of character have 
been formed, distinCl from those of any of the separate 
nationalities which make up the Empire; one recognized 
by all who know the others, and reaching its highest 
mark, as is natural, in Vienna. It bears something the 
same relation to the Prussian German, the typical Teu- 
ton, that the American does to the English: lighter, 
gayer, more mobile and vivacious, more impressionable 
and artistic in temperament, perhaps with less con- 
tinuity as a compensation — at least the stolider brethren 
love to think so. The second criticism is not so much 
on our real meaning as on an apparent confusion of 
the state of things at present with that of half a century 
ago; we had to make one description answer for both, 
and knew that the two were not wholly congruous. 
For example, we spoke of the mass of the peasantry 
as being " ignorant as cattle." This, as our friend says, 
is by no means true now, for the compulsory education 
laws force all children into the schools, and the police 
see to it that they are rigorously executed. But in 
1848 it was at least true enough for a phrase, not 
alone of the populace of eastern Europe, but of Eng- 
land and most other European countries as well ; 
indeed, it is true of the lowest English class yet. 
We meant no slur, but on the contrary a justification 
of the Austrian government at once for severity and 
for seeming inefficiency; and its conduct in the crisis 
of 1848 was our objective point. A further remark of 
his was not a criticism, but an extended application 
of our own words: that not merely had the necessities 
of keeping the Empire together prevented the rise of 
recognized public greatness, but that the keeping it 
together was itself a proof of aClual administrative 
greatness, none the less so that the world does not 
appreciate it. And we think there is much truth in 
this. The horse owner or driver who never lets a wild 
team break into a bad runaway is as capable a man as 
he who stops one before the carriage is smashed; but 
he doesn't get into the papers. 

DAY-DAWN 

VER the high Virginia hills 
The daylight comes apace; 
The mottled night-sky melts 

to gray, 
The shrouding shadows flee 
away. 
^.1 "^ Reflected in a thousand rills 
Is Dawn's resplendent face. 

O happy mom! may lovers say, 
O doleful day, for tears! 
But to the peaceful heart and free. 
What's love or tears — or gloom or glee? 
It is the Dawning of the Day 
Thro' immemorial years ! 

Clara Dargan Maclean, 
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WOMEN'S REAL INTEREST 

|here are not many things one can 
get more solid comfort out of than 
nursing a grievance, and few sources 
of happiness comparable to having a 
grievance to nurse. Anybody with a fair imagi- 
nation and reasonably irritable vanity can keep 
himself the hero and martyr of a most satisfying 
drama of injury and despite, which is a sort of 
moral compensation balance that almost evens 
up for not getting what one wants. Heaven's 
last, best gift to humanity is the power of feel- 
ing itself undeservedly ill-used. 

We suspe(5t some part of the fervid enthusi- 
asm for life insurance lately developed by the 
self-supporting part of the delicious sex, and a 
very large part of their indignation that women 
should have to pay more for it than men, is not 
unconneifled with this psychological fa6l. That 
as a class they are not really hankered for by 
the companies as insurance risks, and that they 
are charged higher when they are taken, are cer- 
tainly grievances of a sort — but dear, dear, we 
wish men felt half as much aggrieved over not 
being hunted up and solicited at current rates. 
The agent's path would be strewn with roses if 
it were so. The callous and shabby sex they 
have to deal with shows no alacrity in accepting 
its low premium, and would not be seriously 
troubled if its members were charged as much 
as women. True, if you offer them absurd 
rates, on which you cannot begin to make good 
your promises when the time comes, they will 
jump at these as at other business "fakes"; 
but they are, like Pet Marjorie's cat, "very cool 
and ca'm" over any offer that keeps to mathe- 
matics and the mortality tables. It is indeed 
the toughest of jobs to get them even to listen 
to you when you talk about it ; while to have 
them rushing after it voluntarily is a dream of 
the Millennium. 

But we wonder if women ever stop to think 
just what it is that they fancy men are thus self- 
ishly or stolidly trying to keep to themselves — 
what in reality it is that masculine greed, or at 
least prejudice and old contempt for women, 
insists on monopolizing? It is the privilege of 
self-sacrifice — surely the oddest thing that the 
spirit of monopoly ever singled out for its own, 
or ignorant conservatism ever refused to budge 
from. It is the right to stint themselves through 
half or all of life, that the wives they have tied 
to their service and the child-souls they have 
made themselves responsible to God for shall 
not be beggared and stunted after the provider 
has passed away ; the right to forego luxuries 
for the sake of love and duty ; the right to 
deny themselves much, that their dear ones may 
not have later to be denied everything. The 
whole fabric of life insurance is one gigantic 



pile, not of men's possessions, but of men's 
sacrifices and women's possessions ; it is one 
enormous token of men's recognition and ac- 
knowledgment of their superior chances and 
therefore women's superior claims, of their duty 
not to let those whose hands they have them- 
selves tied from earning by marriage and mother- 
hood be the worse for the bargain, of the truth 
that the love which is willing its service should 
end with its own consciousness is the love of 
an animal, not of a man. The fight is theirs, 
the spoil comes to their hands, but they (the 
best of them) not merely share it from day to 
day with those for love of whom the army is 
organized, and who are the very object and 
reward of the struggle, but take measures that 
if they fall the fair giver of wreaths shall not. 
become the slave and vidim, that whether she is 
to be princess or menial shall not be the sport 
of the chances that lie in wait for men's lives. 

The entire interest of some 96 per cent, of 
the women in the world, then, is to have men 
keep fast hold of this monopoly, and use it a 
great deal more lavishly than they do now. We 
do not forget the widows with children they in 
turn wish so to provide for; but then, they 
would not need to insure themselves if the dead 
husbands had insured //r^rwselves. There is usu- 
ally only one pocketbook in a family, and the 
last thing a woman should wish to do is to 
lessen the amount of its contents used by her 
husband for her sake alone ; and of course all 
the insurance most wives carried would be just 
so much taken from what was carried for them. 
These therefore have less than no interest in 
making a change, and less than no grievance 
that it is not made. To abuse men for keeping 
women out of insuring themselves, when they 
would justly consider the men swine if they took 
a cent away from their own insurance to enable 
their wives to insure themselves, is neither logic 
nor justice. It is like feeling aggrieved over 
not having men's diseases. There is a vague 
feeling that men have somehow got an advan- 
tage in lower premiums if they did want to 
Insure, and that is as far as most people of 
either sex ever get in the analysis of anything. 

Of course we do not mean to say that be- 
cause the number of single or widowed business 
women who will ever have at once the means 
and the disposition to take insurance is rela- 
tively very few, — and seeing that they are only 
a few per cent, of the entire sex altogether and 
average much poorer than men, and that only 
a small part even of men insure their lives, 
we do not see how that can be questioned, — 
those few should be unfairly or even harshly 
used. The law takes no account of trifles not 
because they are trifles, but because it could 
not care for them without doing wrong in far 
greater things. The weak should not be op- 
pressed because they are weak, nor the few 
negle<5ted merely because they are few. But in 
fa6l women are the reverse of unfairly used. 
They are taken as risks, both life and accident, 
by companies which do not want them at all, 
because they are women and deserve some 
consideration, and because they are few and it 
doesn't make a vital difference. As life risks, 
they are taken on a medical examination quite 
insufficient to ascertain the state of a woman's 
delicate and precarious organs, mainly because 
a full one is a pradical impossibility, and for 
the further reason just given : a rough guess on 
health will do in the small volume qf female 
business, where if it were general it would not 
do at all. One of the companies making at 
present a great parade of insuring them at the 
same rate as men, gets around this by barring 
out in advance pretty much all who would 
ever want it except well-to-do youngerly un- 
married professional or business women. There 



is something grimly ludicrous in beating drums 
over this as a glorious new provision for the 
sex. It is business, of course ; but as a yield- 
ing of old prejudice or old mathematics to 
new fa<5ts or theories, it is an illusion. As 
accident risks (we mean under weekly indem- 
nity), women are taken much more for chivalry 
than for business; because you can't fight a 
woman's bogus claim, and most of the time you 
can't even investigate it. It is bad enough to 
contest the groundless claim of a man ; but to 
fight any sort of a claim from a working girl 
or a widow would be simple suicide. If one 
of them tried to have her policy cover breach 
of promise or shock to modesty (we have had 
claims that amounted to that, for the regular 
"nervous shock" covers everything), the best 
way would be to pay it and take up the pol- 
icy. All the public unfairness to companies in 
masculine contests is multiplied a hundredfold 
in volume and ferocity when reinforced by- 
chivalry to women (at other people's expense) ; 
and in a business where disputes cannot be 
avoided, women therefore will never as a class 
be desirable customers. We insure them, but 
there is no money and endless torment in 
them. This is the other side of the shield for 
them : men's gallantry of feeling is their fortune 
and their happiness, but it is also in many 
ways an impassable business barrier. They 
cannot be at once a part of the army and 
the prize for which the army fights. 

The chief interest of women, then, will always 
be not as takers of insurance but as benefi- 
ciaries of insurance. No matter at what price 
it is given, not very many can ever carry it 
or will have any wish or motive to carry it. 
But all the millions of wives, of girls who are 
to be wives, of widows whose chance of com- 
fort depends on what their husbands have done 
for them, are deeply and dire<5lly interested \n 
having men the monopolists of their famWies' 
insurance ; in letting them arrogate to them- 
selves the privilege of hoarding money for 
others, of preventing the death of the business 
partner from ruining the firm. 

TO PRISCILLA 

EAR Priscilla, in your gown of 

Brocade, russet-gold, and green, 
With a shimmer up and down of 

Ombre flounces' silken sheen. 
With a fascinating Bertha 

And a "leg o' mutton" sleeve. 
You're a maiden rarely worth a 

Fair pen portrait, I perceive. 

Ah, your mantle — but 'twere folly 

To attempt its classic grace ! 
Hintings of Sir Walter Raleigh 

In its contour I can trace; 
And with glance half sentimental, 

I regard a chapeau that 
Surely must be Continental — 

Your soft-rimmed, three-cor- 
nered hat. 

From your fair brow, rippling 

tresses 
Parted are in curls of gold; 
At your throat a quaint brooch 

presses 
Antique laces' creamy fold; 
•om your chatelaine a pendent 
Jeweled vinaigrette you wear; 
id your manner's the descendant 
Of a languid old-time air. 

hile your shy demure expression 
Is, I venture to assume,— 
If I press you to confession, — 

Just a part of your costume! 
But withal I'm fondly hoping 
Fashion has no mystic art 
That beneath your shoulder's sloping 
Can transform a modern heart ! 



Thayer Rouse. 
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AT A CAR WINDOW 
"Vcreint sind Liebe und Leiu.** — [Wagner, 
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n INFANT nver creeps across a 
field, 
A level green spreads out 
with lazy air, 
And orchard-trees lift arms, as 
if in prayer 
For strength again to live, to 

bloom, to yield. 
The patient plow has recently un- 
sealed 
Yon stretch of honest earth, 

while here and there 
A pale old farm-house seems to 
stand and stare, 
Or some low-cringing thicket is 
revealed. 

But I sec none of these. My long- 
ing gaze 
Wanders to where a bare wood's 
melting maze 
Upreaches to the sky. So all 

my thought 
Leaves this on-rushing car where 

you are not 
To mass around that fading 
parting-spot. 
Till it and I are lost in bluish 
haze. 

J. Edmund V. Cooke. 

Jne of the most curious proofs (if any- 
thing so notorious needed any proof) 
of the truthfulness of our recent edi- 
torial **The Bartlett Pear," so far as it con- 
cerned Thb Travelers, lately took place in 
Texas; one of hundreds or thousands of times 
the same sort of thing has happened. A dis- 
tridl agent of a leading competitor went around 
to all the representatives of a certain occupa- 
tion with The Travelers' accident rates for 
that occupation in his hand, and offered to 
take each one at 25 per cent, off that rate. 
No such performance ever occurred or could 
conceivably occur with an Agent of this Com- 
pany and the rates of another: we make the 
rates independently, and others copy or cut 
them. Our rates are the only ones fixed from 
experience on the merits of each employment ; 
those of others are the same or a regular per- 
centage of the same, except for a freak of 
some manager's caprice or imagination here 
and there. Even so, such recicless offers as 
this are a sign of desi>eration — of a state of 
affairs where a few dollars' ready money, to 
keep the sheriff from the door a few days 
longer, is thought worth any lien on a proba- 
bly short future. 

{t was long ago laid down by a sage 
that any one who expected a man to 
kick his own dog in a fight was stu- 
pendously mistaken ; and a thorough digestion 
and application of this great principle would 
enable us all to take life much more philo- 
sophically. But one must not go further and 
kick his neighbor's dog even to help out his 
own ; at least if he is bitten he has only him- 
self to thank — so decides the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, holding that an accident policy 
does not cover meddling in these private affairs 
of dog-gentlemen with each other. There are 
three alternative corollaries to this, but they 
are so ridiculously plain that we will not put 
them down. 



AGENTS' CO-OPERATION WANTED 

I HIS Company asks the help of its Agents 
in accomplishing an important work 
which is money in their pockets as 
well as its own, which indeed profits 
them long before itself, for lack of which it is 
constantly forced to refuse the very concessions 
they are constantly asking for, and which will 
cost them nothing and not even any trouble worth 
mentioning ; namely, better analysis of its experi- 
ence in different employments, by a better defini- 
tion of them in the Applications sent in by the 
Agents. Some are even now closely heedful of 
this, some are not, and many persistently refuse 
to pay any attention to it at all, regarding it 
as a bother without any real benefit either lo 
themselves or the Company, for the sake of some 
fussy and unintelligible office red-tape. They 
are mistaken on all four points: it is very 
little trouble to begin with, it is a direct benefit 
to them, it saves them from losing business and 
the Company from doing business at a loss, and 
nobody here has any time to waste in marking 
up paper without an objedl. 

We want it realized that the clause on 
this subje^ in the Manual is no mere trivial 
formality, but the very bed-rock of our com- 
mon business. Without a decent observance of 
it the business management is absolutely adrift 
on the ocean without a compass, not knowing 
what rates to charge or whether it is going to 
make or lose by those it fixes. In the larger 
divisions everybody can see this plainly enough. 
How could a company live six months if it 
could not tell from the Applications whether the 
customer's usual tool of work was a pen, a plane, 
a buzz-saw, or a pouring-ladle ; whether he stood 
at a desk, climbed scaffolding, skirted vats of 
vitriol or boiling syrup or mash, or dragged 
around red-hot iron bars with a pair of tongs? 
Every Agent understands that he and his fel- 
lows must take the trouble to let us know that 
much, and must not "smouge" on the quality 
of his business by cunning misdescriptions, or 
there would soon be a huge mass of pro-rated 
claims, a new set of Agents, and perhaps a 
ruined Company. A few of them have done it 
now and then, but it is too witless a perform- 
ance for anybody who experts to have a busi- 
ness future. 

But they do not all appreciate the fadl that 
the same reasons are just as forcible in finer 
subdivisions, even if not so immediately vital; 
that the closer they enable us to grade the 
hazards of each considerable employment, even 
after we have provisionally lumped all its por- 
tions in at a single rate, the better we can tell 
after a time which are the safer and which the 
riskier parts of it — and what is more to the 
point, that if they will not help us to do this, 
we cannot make the changes they insist are both 
necessary to hold business and entirely safe. 
What perpetually happ>ens is, that an Agent 
wants the rate reduced on the hands in a cer- 
tain si>ecial business or a department of a busi- 
ness; he declares that they are not in nearly 
as great hazard as others assumed to be of the 
same class. We turn to our claim books, but 
they often give us slender or mutilated infor- 
mation, because many Applications have not 
specified which parts of the business the men 
worked in, and we have no special gifts of 
divination ; there is no way of finding out just 
where the dangers lie. When we go a step 
further back, nine times out of ten we find that 
the Agents had been specifically dire<5led to 
give exadlly these particulars of information 
which now they want the results of, and that 
many of them — perhaps this very one — had 
paid no attention to the requirement: it would 
take possibly five minutes a day extra to write 



a full line instead of two words for the occupa- 
tion on each blank, and they have cut off their 
own noses and blocked our getting experience 
for the sake of that five minutes. Very likely 
the audit clerk has at the outset returned the 
Applications for fuller descriptions according to 
the Manual, and roused such a hornet's nest 
that he let them go through after that. 

As one concrete example is worth any amount 
of generalities, we will instance street railroads. 
They are of four sorts — horse, cable, ele^ric, 
and gravity. Several of the operatives — con- 
du«5lors, drivers, motormen, for example — we 
give at present the same rate; but we desire all 
Applications for "conductors on street railway" 
to specify which kind of street railway it is. 
Some Agents do this, some do not. By-and-by 
some supervising Agent who has privately told 
his specials to pay no attention to this Home 
Office foolishness — that they want to get busi- 
ness, and can't be bothered writing a lot of 
useless stuff on Applications — will want a better 
rate on one of these classes, and come here to 
get it ; and he will not get it because he and 
others like him have deliberately made it im- 
possible for us to get the experience which alone 
can justify us in granting it. Unless we know 
what a man does, and all the different things 
he regularly does for a livelihood, we can't tell 
whether any one of those things hurts more 
people than any other. 

Another class in which the most mischievous 
carelessness reigns is "merchants." In Amer- 
ica this name, originally applied to a great 
wholesale "operator" in merchandise as distin- 
guished from the retail shopkeeper, now includes 
the keeper of any place where anything is 
sold, whether a metropolitan dry-goods palace, 
a country "general store," or a cigar or candy 
cubby-hole with $500 a year gross business. 
Most of these have their special business set 
down ; but fully 10 per cent, come in as " mer- 
chants" alone. Do they sell flour, paint, glass, 
hardware, furniture, stoves, or liquor? Nobody 
knows, and it possibly strikes some of the 
solicitors as a clever way to give the lowest rate 
to a small grocer handling his own hogsheads 
or a paint-store man cutting his own glass; or 
if not so, then as a great saving of time — fully 
fifteen seconds to an Application, written up 
when there is nothing else to do. But in the 
former case the hazards of this class keep up 
the rate on the better ones — and every risk 
got in below the Company's experience rate 
means that some better risk has to be held up 
to a higher rate than that experience would 
otherwise give it; and even in the latter it 
keeps us more or less in the dark as to what 
we are doing, and the Agents are the ones who 
finally suffer in loss of busines.s. 

Perhaps the worst muddled of the other 
classifications are the following : — " Clerks " or 
"salesmen": we want to know whether they 
are fish-market "clerks" dressing fish, grocery 
"clerks" rolling flour barrels or driving deliv- 
ery wagons, or dry-goods counter salesmen. 
"Agents": are they advertising agents, express 
agents, or cattle agents visiting stockyards? 
" Manufa<5turers " : do they make furniture, 
chemicals, or fireworks? "Contractors": are 
they house builders, sewer diggers, or mere 
business speculators? "Proprietors" and "su- 
perintendents": are they office men, or actively 
"bossing" among the machinery or vats? 
"Elevator men": is a freight, grain, or pas- 
senger elevator meant? 

In other lines of work the principle is the 
same. A wheelwright is a turner, and has that 
rate; so has a maker of billiard balls. But if 
both are put in merely as turners, we can 
never know whether there is anything in the 
special machinery or processes or arrangements 
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employed in either to differentiate them from 
other turners. A cutler is a machinist; but if 
he is set down only as "machinist," how are 
we ever to get the special experience of cut- 
lery works? And if we cannot get it, how can 
we give the Agent a rate based on it? He is 
hurting himself by carelessness or contumacy as 
badly as he is us; as with other requirements 
persistently shirked or twisted, not one of them 
was devised for mere form's sake, — there is no 
more time here than at the agencies or in the 
field for martinet fussiness, — but all of them, 
were forced on us by the felt needs of the busi- 
ness, and all of them are in the long run of as 
much moment to the agents as they are to us. 

Kindred to this is the suppressing of all a 
man's regular occupations except the one of 
least hazard : it should be just the reverse, for 
of course the claim is most likely to come from 
the more risky employment, but desire of secur- 
ing a reludlant quarry sometimes overbalances 
other considerations. Thus, a railroad njan on 
a local line may be a freight or mixed train 
condudlor most of the year, and a passenger 
condu6tor during the summer excursion season : 
it is a fraud on the Company to classify him as 
a passenger condudor. We know one sexton of 
a church who earns his living as a cabinet- 
maker, another who was a cutter of clothing : 
it is a suppression of truth to write them as 
"sextons." One artist of our knowledge gained 
means for studio work in leisure hours by work- 
ing as a sign painter, another as a lithographer : 
"studio artist" would be a false designation. 
These things work the double wrong of indu- 
cing us to give our wares for less than their 
worth, and of helping to raise the rates of the 
real employments they counterfeit by falsifying 
our experience of claims. 

Another requirement of the Company, which 
some supervising Agents conform to punctiliously 
and others never conform to at all, is part of 
the same problem, though it does not look so : 
that the first name of the insured shall always 
be spelled out. In so large a country as this, 
where every family name has thousands or tens 
of thousands of representatives, the likelihood of 
confusion is great and the fadl of confusion fre- 
quent ; but even that is not all. Manifestly, 
when only initials are given it is impossible to 
tell whether the applicant is male or female, 
except from the internal evidence of employment 
or beneficiary ; and to that extent we are robbed 
of an extremely important experience, that of 
sex. In a recent investigation into this matter, 
a considerable part of our real experience on 
women as accident risks was inaccessible from 
this cause: we do not know whether "C. J. 
Bundy, stenographer," with the beneficiary a 
mother, is Clarence J. or Constance J. There is 
of course a more diredl evil in this case, for if 
it is a woman insured through our ignorance at 
a man's rate, we are doing that item of business 
at a loss, women's indemnity claims averaging 
so much longer than men's as to raise the classi- 
fication a couple of notches (see new Manual); 
but the other is reason enough. 

We do not think this negle<5t is nearly as 
often from mere contumacy, much less de- 
ception, as it is from a failure to understand 
the importance of what is asked, and especially 
its importance to themselves — that they are 
keeping from us the knowledge which is the one 
means of granting their own wishes. We have 
made this explanation that they may understand 
it clearly ; and we trust that they will a^ with 
us in this matter, put in the trivial amount of 
time and trouble to specify a man's employment 
clearly and fully, and let us know his first 
name, and so help us to full knowledge and 
sound rates and themselves to all the conces- 
sions we can safely give. And we hope also 



that the supervising Agents, who have the 
earliest power of a<5tion, who can "prime" 
their subordinates in the first instance and 
inspedl the Applications as they come in, will em- 
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Moore tells a story in his 
"Journalist's Note Book" of a staff writer 
who was assigned to get up an article on the 
Zenana Mission, pointing out the great good it 
was achieving and the necessity for maintaining 
it in efficiency. He produced a very readable 
article, assuring his readers that among the 
many scenes of missionary labor, none had of 
late attracted more attention than the Zenana 
Mission, and assuredly none was more deserv- 
ing of this attention. Comparatively few years 
had passed since Zenana was opened up to 
British trade ; but already, owing to the devo- 
tion of a handful of men and women, the na- 
ture of the inhabitants had been almost entirely 
changed. The Zenanese, from being a savage 
people, had become in a wonderfully short 
space of time pradlically civilized, and recent 
travelers to Zenana had returned with the 
most glowing accounts of the continued progress 
of the work in that country. " I found him 
the next day," adds Mr. Moore, "running his 
finger down the letter Z in the index to the 
Handy Atlas with a puzzled look upon his face. 
I knew then that he had received a letter 
from the editor advising him to look out Ze- 
nana on the map before writing anything 
further about so ticklish a region. — [James C. 
Moffet in the Journalist. 

[The good old stories of the "fall of Okra," 
and the journalist who was hunting for Great 
Jeopardy on the war map, are doubtless just 
as true. None of these are much worse than 
the following from a recent issue of London 
Vanity Fair: — 

" Five, years ago he [Rudyard Kipling] left 
India to see China, Japan, and America, after 
which he came to London and got married. 
He has now made his home in Vermont, of 
Central America, and when he has passed seven 
years in the study of the people among whom 
ne dwells, we may expect to have a great 
work on that country, which has in it the 
making of several empires." 

Mr. Kipling's adventures among this strange 
wild race will certainly be fascinating ; we are 
assured, however, that the use of fire and the 
art of alphabetic writing, as well as of culti- 
vating maple sugar, Morgan horses, scales, cabi 
net organs, and U. S. Senators, have made con- 
siderable progress among them. — Ed. RECORD.] 
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fE INCURRED much wrath some years ago 
by objefting to the clerical views that 
the Charleston earthquake was a warn- 
ing to the people not to be too forthputting or 
not to run Sunday excursions, or was a means 
of giving some carpenters and builders a job ; 
but these explanations were tame compared with 
that of one of Talmage's deacons, who says the 
Almighty himself burned the last Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle to get the church out of a financial hole. 
Our own opinion is that the Creator thinks at 
least as much of the fire-insurance stockholders 
as of Talmage, — since he made both, it would 
not be becoming to say he thinks more, — and 
is not likely to have "stuck" the former for 
the sake of the latter, even with the church 
society thrown in. And if this is irreverent, the 
irreverence is the deacon's and not ours. Such 
talk irresistibly raises a suspicion of shavings 
and kerosene; but as the building was made of 
stuff about as inflammable and fire-holding as 
celluloid, there is luckily no need to suspedt 
anything but horrible carelessness of human life 
— for if a fire had started when the house was 
full, at least a thousand people must have been 
roasted alive. 

JHE frightful accident in New York harbor 
last month, when an overloaded steam- 
tug capsized and drowned half its pass- 
engers, is a type of much more than its own 
sort of accident — it represents an entire class of 
dangers permanent in large cities, that of the 
jam. To some extent this danger obtains out- 
side great cities: the "grand stand," the circus 
platform, the excursion boat, the theater, and 
even the schoolhouse, in smaller places, have 
contributed their share of horrors. But the haz- 
ard is endemic, so to say, in the great aggre- 
gations of humanity ; overcrowded places and 
overloaded vehicles, consequent breakdown and 
overturn or panic and crushing, are almost a 
normal condition, and one of the underlying 
stratum of accident risks affe<5ling all employ- 
ments alike. 

PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies op 
The Travelers 

From May 20 to June 20, 1894 

Life Policiks 

Sarah E. Draper, Schuyler, Neb. . . $1,000.00 

Amos L,. Gale, Methuen, Mass. 300.00 

John Sweet, St. John, N. B 148.00 

John L. Philiips, Carbondale, Pa. . . 72.00 

Abram L. Smith, Nyack, N. Y. . 450.00 

B. R. Breedlove, Pekin, 111 2,000.00 

Jos. L. Brooks, Richmond, Va. 500.00 

Hiram R. Rhoads, Williamsport, Pa. . 2,000.00 

James Stewart, Toronto, Onl 1,000.00 

R. P. Boatwright, Danville, Va. . 3,000.00 

Geo. Freston, Bloomingdale, N. Y. . . . 5,000.00 

Jos. Buller, Peterborough, Ont 83.00 

Edwin A. Gaskill, Philadelphia, Pa. 5,000.00 

{ohn Lynch, St. Vincent de Paul, P. Q, . 65.00 

lenry Goldberg, Houghton, Mich. . 1,000.00 

Stephen Soule, Peterborough, Ont. . 1,000.00 

Elijah S. Elder, Indianapolis, Ind. . . . 2,000.00 

{ohn Geary, LaFayette, Ind 1,000.00 

lebcr S. Ives. Southington, Conn. . 1,000.00 

Andrew Krauss, Attica, N. Y 3,000.00 

Jesse S. Peckham, Toronto, Ont. . . 5,000.00 

John Keefe, Port Gamble, Wash. . 3,000.00 

Sebastian S. Edelraan, Chicago, 111. . 400.00 

Jas. R. Bowman, St. James, Mo. . . 5,000.00 

Edw. S. Faville, Canton. N. Y. ... 315.00 

Jas. S. Cantrouitz, Chicago, 111. . . 1,000.00 

Geo. R. Green, Milwaukee, Wis. . . 560.00 

Accident Policies 

May W. Crapser, Potsdam, N. Y. . . . 5,000.00 

Geo. C. Fi.shburn, Blackwood^ Pa. . . 1,000.00 

Jas. F. Hubbard, Stevens Point, Wis. . 2,000.00 

VVm. D. Howard, Hilton, Ohio . . 300.00 

Edward Murray, Palestine, Tex. . . 2,000.00 

Thos. H. Dunn, Lone Grove, Tex. . . . 5.000.00 

Luman C. Hull, New Haven, Conn. . 2,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

NO. OF POLICY Amount 

71,688 % 500.00 

64,934 1,000.00 

73,283 t.ooo.oo 

70,854 . . 6,198.20 

28,131 150.00 

40,678 . 5,000.00 

31.137 l.ooaoo 
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Real Case of Unprovoked Assault. 
— On the 7th of May, Mr. J. B. Eliot, 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, was shot by a middle-aged tough 
named "Jake" Rudolph, special heeler of 
"Chris" Buckley, once "boss" of the city. 
The quotation marks are almost a sufficient 
biography in themselves. Rudolph, a hotel- 
keeper's hoodlum son, had been crimped for 
felony at 19, had been trying to murder some- 
body at nearly every identifiable moment of his 
career since, and had been in prison for years 
on account of it; a morose ruffian usually just 
getting over a "bat," about as safe to let loose 
around the streets as a sick tiger. He did not 
know Mr. Eliot, had no discoverable grievance 
against the Chronicle, and appears to have gone 
to the office to shoot the owner, De Young, out 
of the crazy whim of one whom a vicious nature 
and bad habits together have made an irrespon- 
sible animal. His noisy threats and profanity 
brought the manager, who tried to get him out 
without a brawl ; Rudolph drew a pistol, the 
manager grappled with him, and in the scuffle 
the weapon was fired and the bullet struck some 
loose silver pieces in Mr. Eliot's pocket, which 
saved it from penetrating his thigh or groin and 
caused it merely to graze his leg. Rudolph was 
adjudged insane and sent to an asylum ; no 
doubt he is, as far as being unfit for rational 
existence goes. Mr. Eliot was disabled from 
business for a couple of weeks, for which The 
Travelers paid him |ioo. Its adtion would be 
the same in any similar case. 

THE SECRET 

[From the French of 
Felix Arvers] 

Y life has its silent secret, 

Its mystery dark as night, 
A love profound and eternal, 
Conceived in a moment's flight. 
The evil may find no healing, 

I hide it lonely and low, 
And she who hath worked this sorrow 
Never a word may know. 

And day by day I shall see her, 
Yet pass unseen at her side, 
I shall dwell, unknown, in her presence, 

And mute will my love abide. 
And thus, when my time is ended, 
And the web of my life is wrought, 
shall die, having asked for nothing, 
And having received of her naught. 

She, who is sweet and tender, 

In peace on her way will move, 
With ears all deaf to the hearing 

Of lightest murmur of love. 
She will say some day in her wonder, 

When she holds my song in her hand, 
"Who can she be, this woman?" 

And never will understand. 

May Byron. 

THE PRODIGAL TIRES OF HUSKS 

May 12, 1894. 
T. A. Richardson. 
My Dear Sir: — Your letter en- 
closing accident policy at hand. I 
enclose you check in return for 
same. You have the "old reliable," 
that's a fa6t, for if you remember when I fell 
in the Catskill Mountains a few years ago I 
was handed your Company's check promptly 
for same. When business picks up and thmgs 
get bright again I shall most likely take out a 
policy for $10,000 life and will ^ive that to you 
too. I am tired of these "nickel-in-the-slot '' 
pay every three months companies. It was 
blood relationship that took me out of The 
Travelers and the thought of lack of security 
that brought me back. Wishing you lots of 
business for the "old reliable," 
I am very truly, 

When this runs out send me another one 
and I will send you a check promptly. No 
more changing for me. 





Promise that was Kept. — I remember 
seeing once, at a German theater, a per- 
formance of the drama "William Tell." 
I was told by the manager of the thea- 
ter that the stage enedls in the play were ex- 
tremely fine, and that I was to wait until the 
scene where Tell's splendid markmanship was 
made apparent to see something that would 
astonish me. I did wait as patiently as I could 
until that scene, and I was certainly astonished. 

The scene arrived where Tell was to shoot 
the apple from his devoted son's head. As I 
gathered from the subsequent occurrence, the 
apple and Tell's crossbow were conneded by 
an invisible wire, along which the arrow was 
to speed to the target. 

At the proper cue the arrow did speed half- 
way toward the apple, and there stuck, to all 
appearance in mid-air. In vain did the doughty 
Tell shake his bow to "joggle" the arrow to 
its mark. The son of Tell looked very fright- 
ened, and didn't know what was happening. 

The apple firmly fixed on the youthful cra- 
nium was bobbing about, the audience was 
laughing, and the laugh burst into a roar when 
one of Gessler's guards took in the situation, 
and coming forward from his position at the 
side of young Tell, calmly gave the recalcitrant 
arrow a smart rap with his spear, when it sped 
on its way and buried itself in the apple on the 
boy's head. — [Pearson's Weekly. 

5oT A Fair Return. — When Lawrence 
Barrett's daughter was married, Stuart 
Robson sent a check for $5,000 to the 
bridegroom. Miss Felicia Robson, who 
attended the wedding, conveyed the gift. 

"Felicia," said her father upon her return, 
"did you give him the check?" 

"Yes, father," answered the dutiful daughter. 
"What did he say?" said Robson. 
"He didn't say anything," replied Miss 
Felicia; "but he shed tears." 
"How long did he cry?" 
"Why, father, I didn't time him. I should 
say, however, he wept fully a minute. 

"Fully a minute!" roared Robson: "why, I 
cried an hour after I'd signed it !" — [Chicago 
Record. 



Story with a Point. — In view of the 
public floating of the Llovds over the 
Columbian. Burlington, and other stock 
company failures, the following story is 
related as timely and pertinent: — "An old wid- 
ower, being a modernized edition of Bluebeard, 
used to keep his departed wives* bonnets hanging 
in a row in the hall closet. There was always 
one vacant hook. This collection he always 
showed with a great deal of pride to each suc- 
ceeding bride. The fifth one looked at the four 
bonnets all hanging in a row, and then pointing 
to the extra hook, said in a tone of prophecy, 
'The next will be a hat!' It was. '^—[Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 



■ HY We Visit Europe. — "I wish you 
could see our town, professor," the 
writer heard a man in a train say 
recently to an elder companion, a noted 
archaeologist. "It is a most interesting city — 
only twenty years old, and with 50,000 inhabi- 
tants." — "Ah — yes — very interesting, no doubt," 
replied the professor dryly. "But I shoiild 
prefer myself a town 50,000 years old and with 
twenty inhabitants." — [Boston Budget. 

JHE low vitality and speedy extinction 
of every new life-insurance company 
started is hard to reconcile with the 
deliverance of that remarkable New York busi- 
ness man we quoted a couple of years ago, 
that life premiums are three times as high as 
they ought to be. Surely a business 66?^ per 
cent, of whose receipts is clear profit, over and 
above a reasonable business profit on the other 
33h per cent., ought to be able to run and 
get fat even if it didn't have much volume: 
the officers could have a blow-out on each 
policy-holder, and a few hundred a year would 
make a big living. Apropos, what has become 
of that Woman's Insurance Company, to show 
that the people who fancy their neighborhoods 
are a perfedl graveyard of young mothers are 
the victims of illusion? There should be 100,000 
women standing in line waiting for the opening 
of the doors, on" its theory. 




•RACE W. Power, Esq., State Agent, City. 

Dear Sir: — Your favor of April 20, 
inclosing check in payment of iuaemnity, 
duly received, and in return accept my 
thanks for your prompt action and honor- 
able treatment in this matter. I assure you 
that the favor will not be forgotten soon. 
Yours very r^pedlfully, 
E. W. Coe, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio, 

New York & Chicago R. P. O. 

J. D. Collins. Agent, Vandalia, 111. 

I wish to thank the Travelers Insurance Company, 
through you, for the very prompt settlement of the 
1^,000 life policy held by me, on my late husband, Hon. 
George H. Dieckmann, the check being dated just four 
days after the proofs were made up. Such promptness 
is very complimentary to the Company, ana I recom- 
mend it ana its agents to all who wish safe and 
reliable life insurance. Elizabeth L. Dieckmann. 



J. R. Lindsay, Esq., State Agent, Yorkville, S. C. 

Dear Sir: — I was pleasantly surprised this morn- 
ing: when I rfeceived your favor of the 12th inst., noti- 
fymg me that my claim against vour Companv, for 
injuries received on April 19, had already been allowed. 
As I only sent the same to them one week ago, I had 
no idea of getting the money before a month at least; 
and I feel very thankful to a friend of mine who per- 
suaded me some time ago to give up the two policies 
I held in two other companies, and take out same in 
your Company, as he tola me that your Company was 
the promptest on record, to pay claims. 
Very truly yours, 

John Igelstroem. 

Walker & Bullard, Direftores Generates, Mexico. 

Gentlemen: — I be^ to acknowledge the receipt of 
I45.71, amount of my claim against your Company. Allow 
me to express my thanks for your prompt settlement, 
not over 24 hours elapsing from the time of mailing 
claim until I received my money, and also my grati- 
tude to your gentlemanly Special Agent, Mr. j. J. 
Bvmes, for his kindness in handling claim. I shall 
always endeavor to induce my railroad friends to in- 
sure in the Old Reliable Travelers, as I have been 
insured with them over 15 years, and always met with 
courteous treatment and prompt payments when I had 
a claim against them. L. D. Pardis, Silao, Mex., 

Locomotive Engineer Mex. Central R. R. 



Starkweather & Shepley, Agents, Providence, R. I. 

Gentlemen : — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of May 23, inclosing check for I500 in full 
settlement of my claim. Please accept my sincere thanks 
for the promptness with which this claim has been paid. 
I inclose receipt duly signed and witnessed, and remain, 

Very faithfully yours, William Gordon Reed. 

Horace W. Power, Esq., State A^ent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: — I am just in receipt of your draft for 
|22o, covering amount of my claim for eleven weeks' 
indemnity. Please accept thanks for the promptness 
with which it was paid. I had not expe^ed it yet for 
several days. Yours truly, Chas. A. Beck, 

Cambridge, Ohio. 

F. E. Ford, Esq^ State Agent, St. Paul. 

Dear Sir: — Check for $150 in full payment of my 
claim under policy No. Y2673 received. Twice now in 
the last two years I have been disabled by accident, 
and in both instances was very fortunate in being in- 
sured in The Travelers of Hartford. For indemnity 
that can be depended upon and for promptness in 
settlement, commend me to The Travelers every 
time. Very truly yours, 

A. K. Hall, Little Falls, Minn. 

John B. Pirtlb, Esq., State Agent. 

Dear Sir : — Your liberality and promptness in set- 
tling my claim for injury under a Travelers policy 
is fully appreciated. It only confirms my previous 
opinion of the Company and its methods. 

Yours truly, H. M. Street, Meridian, Miss., 

State Agent Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn. 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen : — Please accept my thanks for your 
check of |ioo received to-day through your local agent, 
Chas. G. Godfrey, in settlement of my indemnity claim 
for an almost fatal accident which took place Jan. 8, 
1894, and I have not yet fully recovered from its effefts. 
Permit me also to say that I have much pleasure in 
recommending your accident insurance to the public. 
Yours respectfully, Jacob I. Phillips. 

Mr. Seth Donnell, Agent, The Travelers Insurance 

Co. of Hartford. 

Dear Sir: — Please accept my thanks for your 

prompt attention to my claim in Travelers Ins. Co. for 

damages, caused by my unfortunate accident by natural 

§as explosion. Receiving payment in full within seven 
ays after filing claim, and considering the time neces- 
sary for the transmission of mail to and from the home 
office, 1 am convinced to my satisfaction that this Com- 
pany is as prompt in setdements as their Agent is 
diligent in writing risks. 

Yours Resp'y, Charles R. Porter, 

Greensburg, Ind. 

I wish publicly to express my thanks to the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company for the prompt payment of 
my claim, and especially to Mr. O. S. Goucher, general 
insurance agent, of Ausable Forks. Mr. Goucher has 
done everything in his power to secure prompt pay- 
ment, and from personal knowledge of many claims 
through his agency, always sees to it that any claim 
made through him is promptljr paid. I understand that 
the indemnity (over|i,2oo) paid me Oft. 9, 1893, is the 
largest ever paid by any accident company in this 
section to satisfy an indemnity claim. 
Mrs. G. F. Marvin, "' 



jigitized b^ 



in, Kecseville, N. f. 
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The room was very dark, and I was dead. 

And lo, the beat of boughs upon the pane! — 

Then you, groping your way where I had lain 
Three stormy sunsets, shrouded foot and head. 
There, leaving me, some choked, warm words you said 

If with such speech your cold lips had been fain, 

In the old time ere living grew so vain. 
It would have kept me quick and comforted. 
Ah, was it well a longer day to miss; 

Shed my sweet youth, and of it go denied, 
Like stalk of its March bloom, and get but this? 

This, that you slip a moment to my side, 
To pay me for my losses with a kiss? — 

Yea; in the dark I praised God I had died. 

LiZKTTK WOODWORTH ReESE. 



A WELL GOT UP CASE 

[Detroit Free Press] 

fcATHER, I would like lo see you in 
the library on a matter of busi- 
ness." 

"Very well, Viola — come along. 
Now, then, what is it?" 

" Father, you are aware that Harry Yellow- 
hammer has been paying me his attentions for 
the last year?" 

" Yes, and I've felt like kicking him ! The 
idea of a Yellowhammer daring to aspire to 
the hand of a Grafton!" 

" He has asked me to be his wife." 

'*The scoundrel I Why, I'll maul the' tar 
out of him." 

"And I have almost promised," she pla- 
cidly continued. 

•^What! What! My daughter marry a Yel- 
lowhammer working for $15 a week? Never! 
Go to your room while I seek this base 
adven — " 

*' Father, I want to talk straight business 
with you," she interrupted. **As you are 
aware, this is the State of Ohio." 

"Yes." 

** Have you seen the vital statistics of the 
State for last year?" 

"No, of course not. The idea of that Yel- 
lowhammer skulking around here after my — " 

"Wait! Accordmg to statistics, this State 
has 871,240 more females than males. There 
are 226,890 more marriageable girls than can 
find husbands, to say nothing of 182,321 wid- 
ows anxious for a No. 2. The number of 
young men in the State earning over $15 a 
week and in the market is only 22,107. There 
are camped on the trail of these young men 
exadtly 220,000 young women and 150,000 wid- 
ows. Three out of every five children born 
are girls. Death removes two young men to 
one married man or old bachelor." 

The old man turned pale and grasped a 
chair for support, and after a pause she con- 
tinued : — 

" From June to 0<5tober over 80,000 mar- 
riageable young women visit summer resorts, 
and it is estimated that 31,442 of them catch 
husbands, thus further reducing the chances of 
a resident. Father, take this pencil and figure 
on your Viola's chances of catching another 
man with even $15 a week if she lets Harry 
Yellowhammer canter away." 

"Great Scott!" he gasped, figuring for a 
few minutes. "Why, your chances are only 
one in 21,875,947!" 

"Just as I figured it out myself. What shall 
I say to him this evening?" 

"Say! say! Why, tell him you'll have him 
and be mighty glad of the chance, and don't 
let him draw a long breath before you add 
that the ceremony can take place right after 
breakfast to-morrow morning, and that I'm to 
give you a wedding present of $5,000 in cash!" 

[The "statistics" are very Uke the usual 
statistics in assessment circulars — "holler in 
the butt," like the revivalist's view of human 
nature. But the girl could afford to take a 
poor man — she would manage him and his 
finances into wealth. We may be sure also 
that she made him take a good-sized long-term 
endowment policy at once : a girl as well up 
on the do^rine of probabilities would know 
and appreciate insurance. — Ed.] 



RE-ISSUES 

MERICANS can hardly help being pro- 
vincial. — [Jerome K. Jerome. 

Appearances. — You can serve ter- 
rapin m a tin pail, but people are not 
looking for it there, and judges of ter- 
rapin are scarce. —[Washington Star. 

Found Out Just That Way. — How can one 
tell whether first love is best, except by experi- 
menting for comparison ?— [Boston Globe. 

Fond Mamma (in china store) — "I see you 
have mugs marked Tom and Jerry; have j^ou 
any with Willie and Charlie on them?" — [Life. 
She Wouldn't Stint Him.— Arthur — "You look 
sweet enough to kiss in that dress." Elaine — 
"I have several more just like it." — [B'lyn Life. 

Raised Out. — First Aftress— "The papers 
published columns about my divorce trial." Sec- 
ond A<5tress — " Ppoh ! they said the evidence in 
mine was unfit to print."— [Puck. 

Suburbanite (to guest, whom his dog has just 
bitten a piece out of) — "Don't mind Towser; 
his bark is worse than his bite." Guest — 
"Then I hope to Heaven he won't bark." 

That Sort Get Rich. — Financier (to his son) 

— "Understand at the start that you can't eat 
your cake and keep it too." Son — "What's the 
matter with keeping my own cake and eating 
the other fellows'?" 

The DiflSculty . — ' * Been vaccinated yet ? " — 
"No," said the athletic girl, "I've not. I can't 
quite make up my mind whether to give up 
my Indian clubs or my bicycle for a while." — 
[Indianapolis Journal. 

"And your Senate, what does it do?" asked 
the intelligent Hindu. — "Tlie Senate," said the 
man who was showing him around, "is some- 
thing like your Nirvana. It doesn't do. It 
merely is." — [Indianai>olis Journal. 

Proof Enough. — Mrs. Innit— "Grace, are you 
sure that Mr. Huggard loves you for yourself 
alone?" Grace — I am sure of it, mamma. 
When he calls he hates awfully to have any one 
else come into the room." — [Puck. 

Wrongs of Art. — Young Artist — "It's an out- 
rage to have such an ignoramus as Puffers on a 
hanging committee." Friend — "No judge of 
art, eh?" Young Artist — "He is a halMdiot. 
Why, sir, he thought my cows were horses." — 
[N. Y. Weekly. 

The Rivals. — Carlow — " You must have com- 
posed the poetry yourself in the valentine you 
sent around to Miss Quilter." Hanson (suspi- 
ciously)— "Why, have you seen her since?" 
Carlow— "No: the do<5tor wouldn't let any one 
see her." — [Judge. 

Overreached Himself. —Traveler, half a mile 
from the N. W. — "How far is it to the North- 
western depot?" Hackman — "Two miles." 
Traveler — "Then I can't catch the next train 
anyway. I'll take a street-car and get the one 
after." — [Chicago Record. 

Fire-proof. — " What? You rooming on the top 
floor?" said the first drummer: *I thought 
vou were too afraid of fire." — "There won't 
be any fire here to-night," said the second drum- 
mer : "I overheard the landlord say that his 
insurance had run out." 

It is So. — Aunt Maria— "Are you sure that 
Mr. Spooner loves you?" Carrie — "I guess 
you would think so, to hear the silly things he 
says to me." Aunt Maria— "But how do you 
know you love him?" Carrie — "Because they 
don't seem silly to me." — [Tit- Bits. 

Traciug the. Source. — Merritt — " What makes 
you hate me so? I have never done anything 
to you." Johnny — "Yes you have. Whenever 
you come to see Cora she puts the clock back. 
That makes me late for school the next day, and 
then the teacher licks me." — [Truth. 

Knew her Sex. — "Huh!'* exclaimed the first 
little girl, after she had heard the story of the 
fall of man, "the serpent couldn't tempt me 
with an apple. I don t like apples." But," 
argued the second girl, "s'pose somebody told 
you not to eat apples?" — [Detroit Tribune. 

A Foolish Question. — German — "Who is this 
Lord Rosebery they are talking about?'* Eng- 
lishman — "Why, man, he's the chap whose 
horse won the Derby." German — "What else 
is he?" Englishman — "You bloomin' idiot, 
what else need he be?" — [Detroit Free Press. 

Liberty. — Boy — "Th' teacher is learnin* us 
to sing 'Happy Land of Freedom.'" Father — 
" Bedad ! freedom is a fine thing, so it is! This 
blissid counthry is th' only place in the woorld 
phwere a mon has liberty to shtop wor-ruk phen 
ne pl'ases an' make iverybody else shtop too." 

— [Puck. 
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ASSETS .... 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



116,014,129,24 

i3»8o7»5"»S8 
$2,206,616.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 
New Life Insurance written in 1893 f 19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders to date . $8,677,459.63 
Paid Life PoHcy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.50 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written to date 2,007,703 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12,698 
Whole number Accident Claims paid . 253,943 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid $15,871,400.40 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



11,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |l,00O WITH $5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For all occupations not here specified, see Agents) 

Ski.f.ct Class, I4: — Artists, Clergymen, oflice Clerks, 
Editors and Reporters. lawyers, Llorarians, large Mer- 
chants, Musicians, Postmasters, Teachers; also Book and 
Insurance Agents, Commercial Travelers, Photographers, 
Stenographers, ottice Telegraphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I5 : Physicians, most small Trades* 
men and their Clerks, A^ocs, Auctioneers, Barbers. 
Letter Carriers, etc. 

Ordinary Class, I7.50: — Supervising Architects, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
ana Distillers, Cigar Makers, Dyers, Engravers, Station- 
ary Engineers, Farmers (supervising only) and Garden- 
ers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Harness Makers, Horse- 
Car Conductors and Drivers, Locksmiths. Marketmen, 
Milkmen, Millers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, Platers, 
Plumbers, Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Stareotypers and EleCtro- 
typers, Surveyors, Tin and Copper Smiths (not Roofers), 
Tanners and Curriers, Weavers, Whip Makers, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses). Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers^ Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only), Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, Teamsters, and Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Jailers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers. 
House and Sign Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone 
Cutters, Telegraph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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HILDA 

THE hawthorn was blossoming gayly 
Down many a valley and hill. 
And the stream was laughing and dancing 
Along on its way to the mill, 
When Hilda took up her basket 

And started one morning to go 
To the nook in the lane where she always found 
The earliest flowers that blow. 

She was counting the cowslips softly 

One by one as she laid them by, 
When she heard a sound down under the ground 

Like the sound of a baby's cry. 

Little Hilda ran to the big flat stone 

At the foot of the hawthorn tree. 
And put her ear down close to hear 

What the noise of the crying might be. 

"I have sung it the songs of fairy-land," 

She heard a small voice say. 
"I have fed it with dew from the mountain grass 

And honey gathered to-day. 
'Twill not touch the dew or the honey 

Or listen to my song; 
In my arms it lies and sacily cries 

AH the day so weary and long. 
O my changeling! my own Utile changeling! 

I would thbu wert home* again, 
And this hateful baby were dead, or back 

With the hateful children of men!" 

Under the edge of the stone she slipped 
'Twixt the roots of the 4iawthorn tree, 

Down mto the spot where the fairy sate 
With the baby upon her knee. 

"Oh, give me the baby!" cried Hilda. 

The fairy gave it full fain. 
"Now fetch me some milk from the old red cow 

That's wandering down the lane!" 
She fed it with milk from the old red cow. 

She sang it a lullaby 
She had heard her mother sing many a time, 

And the baby forgot to cry. 

Her mother came seeking her down the lane 

When the dews began to fall. 
"Hilda! O Hilda! Where art thou, my child?" 
But the baby looked up in her face and smiled. 

And she heard not her mother's call. 

Her father came seeking her down the lane 

When the midnight moon was setting. 
"I cannot find thee, Hilda, my child. 

My daughter! where art thou gone?" 
But the baby roused in its sleep just then 

With a weary, sad little moan, 
And Hilda hushed it, singing low, 

And her father went back alone. 

Again and again she hushed it 

Through the long and weary night-tide, 

But at cock-crow in early morning 
The homesick baby died. 

" I will bury the baby in holy ground," 

Said the child so fair to see. 
" Not so," cried the cruel fairy, 

" The baby belongs to me. 
It shall have no grave save under the roots 

Of the gnarled old hawthorn tree." 

" Now do not this," cried Hilda, 

The child so merry and free. 
"On the hills of Heaven the mother will look 

For her babe, and because of thee 



"11 find it not." The fafry Ja\ighed. 

d will I be there td see?" 

u 

thou wicked an<r cruel fairy ! 
It shall I do for thee 
may lay it in holy ground, 
under the cursed tree?" 

isc me, Hilda, by the Name 

iinbaptized may not say, 
1DU wilt straight come back to me 
airy-land to stay, 
rve me faithfully and true 

a hundred years and a day, 
>u art grown an aged crone, 
ikled and worn and gray! 

I give the baby, 
\ as it is, to thee, 
ou ma>'st lay it in holy ground, 

under the cursed tree." 

10 is the child the good priest sees 
le crosses the churchyard old, 
the moonlight so silver white 
loothing the churchyard mold? 

! O Hilda, come back to thy home, 

mother is grieving sore." 
e promised to go back to fairy-land, 
all see my mother no more." 

that promise I do abs«4ve thee; 
e home," cried the priest again. 
; shook her head as she steadfastly said, 
jgh her teats fell like the rain: — 

)romise we make to God's creature, 
t to man or to elf, 
,ke to God, and none can absolve 
herefrom save God himself. 

buried the baby in holy ground, 

now must I back again: 
f father and mother I live their child, 
igh it be in a fairy glen." 



Ired years have come and gone, 
he swift years come and go. 
les and the hedges are white again 
I the fragrant hawthorn enow, 
e served thee faithfully and true 
indred years to-day," 
ilda, grown an aged crone, 
ikled and worn and gray, 
fairy. "An old, old woman am I. 
1st die to-night, I know. 
: go back and die in the spot where I 

played 
indred years ago." 

im under the roots of the hawthorn tree, 
:he lane where she used to roam, 
h the stillness and light of the flower- 
perfumed night, 
a at last went home. 
the ruined old cottage 
ly but gladly she crept; 
the moonlight shone on the old door-stone 
laid down her head and slept. 

morning, the glad M.iy morning, 

passing bright and fair, 
ilda lay asleep for aye 
I the sunlight upon her hair. 

kled old woman the men of the town 
id that May-day mild ; 
I children looked on the bier and saw 
face of a little child. 
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With hopes and fears, through all 
the years. 
My soul has buildevi long, how 
long! 
With garments grimeil by slahi 

and soil, 
With slender hands grown wide 
with toil, 
'Mid pangs that rent with anguish 
strong, 
^ While waiting for my King. 

I At last, dear God, down dim ways 
\ trod, 

• I hear the royal huntsman's horn ; 

Its wild, far eager cry impels 
An answering cry that, mounting, swells: 
No more, sweet Heaven, by night or morn, 
1 must await my King! 

I know the fleet resounding beat, 

As on he comes — he comes for me I 

And bending o'er the pool's clear face, 
I joy to feel, of his proud race 
No son did fairer mother see 

Than she who waits her King. 

What rising fires of new desires 

Gleam back in splendor from ray eyes! 
New gladness all my being thrills; 
New rapture all life's fountain stills; 
As nearer, dearer, sweeps and dies 
Thy bugle's note, my King! 

Hold hard, my heart, nor break apart 
The silken leash that binds my breast ! 
Thou hast been patient! wait awhile; 
Nor pale, nor pace, nor dim one smile. 
A thousand joys, with lance in rest, 
Ride through my veins at his behest. 
At his who comes, my King! 

Cora Stuart Wheeler. 

"SYSTEMS" 

Jne of the most amusing features of 
assessment literature is the unfailing 
comfort the writers derive from con- 
templating "the system." The spir- 
itual balm which the old lady got from "that 
blessed word Mesopotamia" is nothing to it. Its 
mantle covers every individual sin and short- 
coming; its halo glorifies everything in itself 
discreditable ; its nebulous generality transforms 
a thousand items each progressing to sure de- 
stru<5tion into a whole that is stable as a moun- 
tain. There may be no one society which 
any sane man would trust with his family's 
prote<5tion thirty years ahead ; but the public 
is assured that assessment certificates are just 
as good as insurance policies because "the 
system " grows larger every year. The leading 
exponents may be visibly facing the impossi- 
bility of doing what they set out to do, and 
have always foamed at the mouth when accused 
of inability to do, and claimed their rates were 
sufficient to do; societies may l>e forever going 
to pieces with their claims dishonored: but "the 
system " — which does not mean the same sys- 
tem any two consecutive years, and is based 
each year on the acknowledgement that its ene- 
mies were right as to that of the year before — 
remains a fetish undimmed in glory and wor- 
shiped with unshaken and pathetic confidence. 
The meanest shifts may be adopted in the con- 
stituent societies to freeze out great masses of 
the elder members, in order to prolong the 
nominal life of the organization; just claims 
may be contested by "brotherhoods" on tech- 
nicalities so shabby that no regular company 
ever dreamed of them; but "the system" is 




never aught but truly fraternal. Even the fa6l 
that as a whole " the system " pays nothing 
like the face value of its certificates, makes no 
difference with the fa<5t that "the system" is 
perfectly safe and incomparably cheap. 

Now, we know something about most kinds 
of insurance ; but we confess that insurance in 
a "system" is something wholly beyond us and 
incomprehensible to us. If "the system" either 
issued policies or guaranteed them, we could 
understand the confidence reposed in it ; its 
growth would be a real measure of increasing 
security. If the appeal was to the record of 
"the system" in consistent equity and fulness 
of payment, or even in iillimate cheapness, that 
too would be intelligible. But when it does 
neither and can claim neither, our crass and 
prejudiced intellect is unable to see why a big 
system is any safer to be in than a little one, 
or why its growth is any proof of the excellence 
of its goods or the unfairness of its opponents 
in distrusting it. Of course shoddy "insurance" 
grows with the growth of the country ; so do 
the sales of cheap clothing and cotton umbrellas 
and cast-iron tools and glass jewelry. There will 
always be about the same percentage of people 
too poor to buy or too stupid to know sound 
goods. But what has that got to do with the 
quality of the goods? Ten million men's wear- 
ing of shoddy coats won't make any one of 
them wear a day longer, nor even prove that 
shoddy is maligned ; cheap umbrellas will not 
keep the rain off a million people any longer 
than off a thousand ; wide use of fragile tools will 
give them no more durability. And the mul- 
tiplication of financial vacuities and mathemati- 
cal or business impossibilities any fold, because 
the prospect of laying up a fortune without seri- 
ous expense or sacrifice is tempting to mankind, 
will not turn them into one combined security 
or even strengthen the position of a single unit. 

The truth is, the word "system" in this con- 
nedtion [we will back the Century Dictionary 
against small pedants] is a juggle with words. 
The body of societies trying to do business with- 
out reserves, or by running close to the wind 
and trusting to luck, no more form a "system" 
than the body of small traders and employers 
without capital, who are perpetually doing the 
same thing. They have no business unity what- 
ever. What organic relation is there between 
societies which stick to that dreary old circle- 
squaring, the natural-premium system, and those 
which confess the truth of the real insurance 
system by ever so little grading their risks, even 
though they vilify us for grading them prop- 
erly? or between those which collect post-mor- 
tem assessments and those which confess that 
tlie real insurance system is right by assessing 
at random in advance, — /. <?., colle<5ling advance 
premiums, even though they vilify us for col- 
lecting enough to pay claims with? Their one 
bond of union is the lack of money enough to 
do a sound business on, with the recklessness 
of tlie future and the random rates and methods 
characteristic of that sort of business. If this 
makes a "system," the growth of which is a 
triumphant proof of its being the proper way to 
do business and also a source of strength to 
every establishment composing it, then 95 per 
cent, in number of all the establishments of any 
sort in the country are a system too, and an 
irrefutable proof that "the people's system" is 
to be short of money and skin along as best 
you can (doubtless it is), that the coming busi- 
ness system is to have nothing ahead and wind 
up life with a mass of unpaid bills (in a sense 
it is), and that the increase of struggling pen- 
niless employers and slippery tricky hard-up 
traders makes that class of establishments sound 
and safe to deal with (which is nonsense). 

We cainiot see how the mere dealing in 
inferior goods and not knowing how you are 



to pay the next note forms a "system,** of 
makes the goods any better or enables the 
notes to be paid more promptly. The mighty 
increase of slop-shops, or even calling them 
a "system," will not make a button stay on 
any longer, or prevent a split and a scan- 
dalous exhibition if one stoops too suddenly. 
Patent medicines sell m ten times the volume 
they did before the War, but they are no better 
a substitute for doCtors than they were then ; 
and calling the various concoCtions — one to cure 
"kidney complaints," (!) another to "restore 
lost manhood," another to "beautify the com- 
plexion," and so on — "the patent-medicine sys- 
tem," would be just as sensible as .to call assess- 
ment societies a "system," and increase the 
efficacy of the things just as much. Indeed, 
there is a far closer analogy between the two 
things than appears at first sight : the patent- 
medicine business rests on men's rejection of 
medical experts as hide-bound old fogies or at 
least too costly to be worth hiring, and their 
preference of quacks who offer them cheap 
methods of curing diseases they guess at with 
medicines they know nothing about ; the assess- 
ment business rests on men's rejection of mathe- 
matical, financial, and business experts as in 
league with capitalists to rob the people, and 
their preference of rogues and cranks who offer 
them methods of getting the same returns for 
half the money. So far as it is a "systetn" at 
all, it is a "system" of expeCting either to get 
two dollars for one or to get one dollar with- 
out putting up anything, and is nothing else. 

It all conies to this : a man doesn't insure in 
a "system," but in a company or society: is 
the insurance in that particular company or 
society — not in "the vsf'^m" — safe? If it is, 
what do you want *' ^ system"? If it isn't, 
what good is the >\ ' n? There is perfeCl 
propriety in talkir.. the life-insurance sj-s- 

tem," because it 'r. •». - and based on the same 
things — the unci' r ii.je rales, of mortality, the 
closely calculab' ' » of interest ; there is no 
propriety at a'l n .ilking of "the assessment 
system," becj • •' means a set of items no 
two of them work, g the same system, good or 
bad, and the whole based on nothing but pure 
guesswork as to how little money they can get 
along on. It is correct to say that a small 
percentage of loss to policy-hoklers over a long 
period under any insurance system shows it to 
be safe and stable; it is a radically different 
thing to say that lots of people go into it and 
it has returned a great deal of money — not, 
bear in mind, the money it promised to return 
and took pay for returning. You can say the 
same thing of any collection of cheap stores 
or hard-up dealers on the face of the earth. 

If anybody who sent an order to a meat 
market was never sure whether his ham would 
stay quiet or go off walking on its own hook, 
if anybody who bought an engagement ring 
had to take his chance whether it was diamond 
or glass, if anybody who hired a tenement was 
constantly at the landlord's mercy whether he 
should live on Fifth Avenue or in an ash- 
barrel, it would be no comfort to him to tell 
him that the meat market "system" was ex- 
panding yearly, that the jewelry "system" sold 
a million gold brooches the year before," that 
the tenement "system" was gloriously triumph- 
ing over the prejudices of those who want to 
know what they will get for their rent money. 
He would say — unless he was a fool — that as 
long as the "system" didn't feed or decorate 
or house him by a cent's worth, he wasn't 
going to run the risk of eating maggots or 
being a guy or living like a tramp by reliance 
on it. And any sensible man will do the same 
with insurance : pick out a company you can 
trust for itself and in reliance on its own 
solidity and honesty, pay no attention to gas 
about the mere volume of a "system," and 
reflect only that the system likely to pay its 
claims in the future is the one which has paid 
them in the past. ^ _ 
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THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

(Dr. John L. Davis at Cincinnati Life Underwriters' 
Meeting] 

Ie has, in days past, served as the 
' conne^ing link between his present 
office and the agent. He has gone 
at all hours, day or night, with the 
agent to examine his man ; he has 
engaged in those familiar, fruitless errands to 
examine an applicant who has escaped ; he has 
cajoled persons into examination against their 
wishes. In short, he has worked hand-in-hand 
with the agent, and come to feel that he was 
an important part of the company. He knows 
exactly the feelings of an examiner if an agent 
should say, ** Now, Doc, be as easy as you can 
with tiiis man: he's got a big family — and I 
haven't made a dollar in three weeks!" 

The Medical Diredlor is expected to know 
just how much a previous illness may affecl 
the applicant's life. He should know to what 
extent certain diseases are hereditary. The in- 
fluence of occupation, surroundings, and habits 
must be clearly appreciated. Any disparity be- 
tween the man's financial circumstances and 
the amount and kind of insurance desired must 
be at once recognized by the Medical Director. 
He is expected, of course, to keep clear of all 
hazardous or speculative risks. He must intui- 
tively know when the applicant has concealed 
or misstated facts ; of course at a glance he 
must see when the parly is trying to offset a 
bad personal record by attributing marvelous 
longevity to remote ancestors. 

I will confess sometimes we make a mis- 
take. But an occasional mistake perhaps hardly 
justifies such a letter as we received a day or 
two since. The agent wrote tersely and clearly 
that **if the Medical Director, instead of getting 
$5,000 or $10,000 for sitting on a cushion an 
hour or two a day, would go out and hustle 
insurance, he would learn something." 

Well, I am sure he would ^ the agent is 
wrong; the chair is tiol pr 1. The agent 
has had an application reje^ nd life seems 

to him hardly worth living. , ^ want to tell 
him that no reje<5tion is ma ' • \ .out the most 
careful study. And spea" 1: , r myself, I 
never decline a risk withou *' > ing of regret 
for both agent and applica: 1 ialize that it 

is more serious even than ; . of commis- 
sions to brand a man as "1- " when wife 
and little ones depend on ' n )ne for sup- 
iwrt. By such action he i ' st cases for- 
ever barred from insurance, and his limited 
years preclude securing an equivalent provision 
by extra energy in other ways. I am per- 
suaded more and more that to mankind is 
given no higher calling than that exemplified 
by the daily life of a faithful, earnest Insur- 
ance solicitor. He urges upon men thrift, fru- 
gality, uprightness, thought of the future, and 
provision for those more dear than life itself. 
His labors make men better and they make 
better citizens. By his importunity is furnished 
food in adversity and clothing lor the unex- 
pe(5ted storm. 

Our aims and yours are one : we are no 
more, anxious to r'eje<5l a good risk than are 
you to recommend an undesirable applicant. 
We all desire tlie growth and prosperity of our 
company ; we together take pride in its gain 
in insurance, in its low death rate, in a lessen- 
ing cost of business. We have a common in- 
terest in having capable officers, successful 
agents, and intelligent examiners. Sometimes a 
decision of the medical department may be 
wrong ; but you may be sure it is an error of 
judgment only, and not the creation of caprice 
or maliciousness. [It is impossible to imagine 
an examiner rejefling a risk he believed to be 
good ; it is impossible to imagine him thinking 
one to be bad when all the signs are good. All 
the trouble comes from the few cases where the 
signs are doubtful, and naturally the agent leans 
a little more to the side of writing the policy, 
and the examiner a little more to the side of 
prote<5ting the company.] 

One reason, pernaps, why you and we disa- 
gree occasionally in a decision is, that we view 
the matter from different points. You look at 
a single individual ; we look at a whole class 
of his tyi>e. If you look through a single foot 
of water it may be i>erfe<5lly clear and trans- 
parent ; but if you look through water a thou- 
sand feet deep it is dark in color. You see 
the individual ; the liome office sees a thousand 
individuals exa^ly like him. 

1 cannot say that a certain individual with 
even five cases of consumption in the family 
will die early ; but I know a thousand such 
persons will not live nearly as long as a thou- 
sand without family taint. In other words, 
nothing is less certain than a single life; but 




nothing more accurate than a mortality table 
based on a hundred thousand lives. 

Yesterday I examined for a company a lady 
sixty years old, who looked less than fifty, and 
all her life had been in i>erfed health. I was 
amazed to learn that her father, mother, and a 
sister had died of consumption. Besides which, 
two of her own sons had died of chronic lung 
disease. I can't help feeling that that woman 
will live out her expedlancy ; yet I know no 
company will accept the risk. 

CERTAIN Massachusetts fire company was 
once said to refuse all risks except stone 
walls three feet under water. The parade 
by one or two life companies lately of giv- 
ing women insurance at the same rate as 
men reminds us rather amusingly of this; 
for it seems it is to be attained by refusing all risks 
except widows or independent property-homers — that 
is to say, a handful of women a part of whom can't 
have children and the rest generally won't. 

The above is a stray waif from one of our 
exchanges, and is rather ambiguous. Widows, 
we suppose, are the women who won't, probably 
because from experience they know how to not ; 
but we cannot understand why independent 
property- holders cannot. Maybe it is because 
owing to the yet incomplete state of women's 
suffrage, they can own any amount of property 
and yet not have to pay poll-tax. — [Ins. World. 

The "stray waif" (which is akin to a parent- 
less orphan) was from the Record, and our 
friends have got the meaning butt-end to. By 
those who "can't have children" we meant 
widows : how on earth can a widow, qua widow, 
legitimately have a child except within the year 
after she became so? And the risk of her 
having one illegitimately does not count as an 
insurance hazard, obviously. By those who 
"generally won't," we mean not widows, — of 
course a widow won't unless she is what she 
should not be, — but women of independent 
means ; and we appeal to common observation 
and local censuses for proof of the fa<5t. There 
are, we know, some rich and many well- to-do 
women who put their wealth to the excellent 
use of rearing a large family of sturdy well- 
equipped children for the good of society ; but 
the great majority either remain unmarried or 
will not tie themselves down with children. 
They can have so good a time barren (single or 
married) that they will not give it up: their own 
houses and maybe their own carriages, travel 
and dilettante culture and an easy irresponsible 
unhampered life, with no duties that cannot be 
slipped on and off like an old glove. Hence we 
say again that restri<5ling life insurance to these 
classes eliminates by far the greater portion 
of the childbirth risk, which lies chiefly in the 
ranks where women are primarily housewives, 
though not necessarily house drudges: hard- 
working professional or business or mechanic 

families. Though not wholly relevant to the 

subje^, we cannot let our readers lose an aston- 
ishing deliverance of Mr. Richard Teece, the 
Australian actuary lately in this country, for 
which and the comment we are indebted to the 
same paper; namely, that 

"'contrary to the experience of other countries, 
the mortality [in Australia] among women at 
the child-bearing ages is less than among men. 
and the risk of death in childbirth is founa 
there less than that among men.' I have heard 
a good deal concerning the wonders of that land 
afar ; but it has been left for Mr. Teece to teach 
us that Australian fathers and mothers are much 
the same in what has hitherto been somewhat 
rudely considered a feminine specialty." 

(oiled for Once. — "How many things 
did the woman next door borrow 
to-day?" asked Mr. Figg. 

"Only the telephone," answered Mrs. 
Figg. " It was the first time she had ever used 
one, and I don't think I ever saw a woman 
more disappointed." 

"Couldn't she use it?" 

"Oh, ves; she learned how to use it quickly 
enough, but what broke her heart was that it 
was fast to the wall. She had thought she could 
take it home with her to keep till we called for 
it." — [Indianapolis Journal. 



And yesterday, — scarcely a year had 
passed, 
A year, fled swifl as a breath of gladness,— 
With what exquisite calm grace. 
With what astonishing coolness, 
You said, when some troublesome friend, 
Had brought us again together : 
" 1 believe we have met before ! 
Have I seen you somewhere already?" 
Oh, society fools that you are! 
High-toned gossips and hunters-down 
Of gallant affairs and imbroglios. 
What a tale you have lost ! What a savory 

tidbit 
To be devoured and discussed 
lender one's breath, in a whispering circle, 
Behind a gilded fan of ivory tipped with 

feathers ! 

silvery rays of discreet Dame Cynthia! 
Lofly and shade-giving elms, 
Forming the walls of her home. 
The lintel, too, of her threshold,— 
Be silent, and let not the secret escape you ! 
Be silent ! Since 1, for my part, 

1 have forgotten all things! 
And she? She! There's no mask 
That can compare with her visage! 

Ellh.s Watson, 

84E "Supreme Secretary" of the Royal 
Arcanum asks the New York Evening 
Post why its (or any other assessment 
life organization's) pleading for new blood to 
keep down the assessments, is any more a 
sign of weakness than "old-line" companies' 
working for new blood? There is a very obvi- 
ous and sufficient reason. It is, that the R. A. 
or any other "natural-premium" order must 
have without break an entirely impossible 
amount of new blood in order to keep its pre- 
miums from rising to cent, per cent., — that is 
to say, in order to keep its membership and 
pay its promises at all. The extreme possible 
case of "new blood" is to suppose a society 
to start with one member, of the average age 
of all the people in the world, and have all the 
rest of the human race join it the next year; 
obviously, even that would not keep the average 
age down to where the one man started. And 
when it can get no more or not enough, it 
returns pradtically nothing for what it has taken 
in; the defaulted claims and the unmatured 
"policies" are dead losses — there is no reserve 
out of which to pay the seventy or eighty cents 
on the dollar a bankrupt life company usually 
returns. All the regular company actually needs 
is what is perfe^ly feasible and usually obtained 
— enough new blood to replace that withdrawn, 
with a little extra to prevent loss of public con- 
fidence, and make good for many years yet the 
aging and decaying of the average policy-holder. 
Its growth is a good thing, because it gives 
the company a firmer basis for a long and 
successful life ; but an impossible growth is 
not the law of its being, as with a "natural 
premium" concern. 
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THE NEW ACCIDENT MANUAL 

^VERY new edition of the Manual con- 
taining instru<5tions and rates for the 
accident business should be care- 
fully studied from the beginning by 
Agents, for it would not be Issued unless it 
contained important changes ; and besides, there 
is always a good deal of the stock matter un- 
fortunately so familiar that they forget all about 
it just when it wants to be applied, and need 
to refresh their memories. The new edition, 
dated July, 1894, the first successor to that of 
August, 1892, should especially be gone over 
item by item. It is not perhaps more exten- 
sively transformed in substance than some 
others have been : but its basis has been set- 
tled by repeated and protracted official consul- 
tations; all the departments concerned in the 
handling of rates or reports or claims have 
contributed advice and information to the editor 
of the Record in defining risks and giving 
instru<5tions ; it contains many new classifica- 
tions heretofore embodied in circulars or fly- 
leaves or appendices, or but just decided on ; 
and it is so greatly remodeled in form, and 
the tabular matter so extensively rearranged, 
that an examination of it beforehand may save 
much confusion and ill-temper when it Is needed 
for use in a hurry — perhaps even an idea that 
the thing sought for is not there. This would 
seem the more likely from the number of pages 
having shrunk about a third. As a fa6t, how- 
ever, nothing whatever has been taken out, and 
much has been added ; and the condensation 
is due partly to the Increase of matter on each 
page, partly to suppressing duplications, and 
partly to a system of cross-referencing in iden- 
tical risks instead of repeating everything In 
full. 

In so thorough an overhauling and resetting, 
and the use of a new system, it is pra<5tically 
impossible to avoid both errors and omissions; 
we should think it a favor, therefore, if Agents 
who discover any of either will notify us, when 
we will embody the corre<5tions in a slip of 
errata and explanations, and make the proper 
changes in the next edition of the Manual. 
On the other hand, if they are mistaken in 
their inference, we can set them right at once 
and avoid misunderstandings. We have our- 
selves noted a few trivial lapses or ambiguities 
since the sheets were printed. Coal dealers, 
and druggists not chemists, who are Select, are 
referred to Merchants but not found under that 
head. It is not stated that the age limit under 
Sele<^t is 65, instead of 70 as in Preferred. 
" Baggagemaster at station" is same rate as 
** Station- Agent " (Medium), but the reference 
is not clear. One or two of the "limits" are 
also palpably typographical errors, but they can 



do no harm, as workmen would neither take 
great sums nor be taken for them. 

Some of the principal things to be noted we 
will mention here. Foremost is the extension 
of the Select class, and also its exceptions. 
Some of the latter may at first sight seem 
capricious, but in every case there are sound 
reasons for them, based on long experience; 
there are much better reasons for raising the 
rate of most of those included than for includ- 
ing many lefl out. On the other hand, there 
are some inclusions in the class which experi- 
ence hardly justifies, because it is pradlically 
impossible to discriminate between certain func- 
tionaries closely allied in apparent risk, and the 
one must go in because the other does. 

Some employments usually combit\ed In the 
Applications have been separated as essentially 
different risks, and the separation must be 
observed in writing them. We dealt with the 
importance of this in the July number: we can 
gain no experience to base rates upon unless 
Agents are careful to specify exa<5t employment. 
If the same man follows both, so state, and 
write him as of the higher hazard, since mani- 
festly that Is the one he will probably be hurt 
In If at all. 

The rate of physicians has been advanced to 
Ordinary. Their serious and frequent danger 
from septic poisoning, and their daily riding 
after horses as a necessity of their profession, 
separate them by a wide gulf from other pro- 
fessional men ; their indemnity claims are both 
numerous and excessively heavy, from their 
large policies and usually long terms of disa- 
bility, and the death risk is also large. 

A change has also been made in the rating of 
women. The Indemnity experience was so bad 
and the annoyance of adjusting claims so great 
that the first design was to do as once before 
and as other companies do now — refuse to grant 
them weekly indemnity at all, and confine their 
insurance to Death only. But as this seemed 
too harsh a deprivation for the many excellent 
women earning their own living (lots of them 
the salt of the earth), it was decided to raise 
the classification In conformity to the experience, 
and try the experiment a while longer. They 
will for the present be rated as Ordinary In the 
occupations which would be Select or Preferred 
for men, and Medium in those ranked as 
Ordinary for men. Above that of course there 
are none to write. They must not be taken 
at all unless of good character, and in some 
steady business of which they live on the earn- 
ings. Youngerly married women are of course 
forbidden anyway : a miscarriage is always 
loaded on the Company by inventing an acci- 
dent, and the premium Is not enough to cover 
it even if it is really due to accident. Pre- 
carious and hateful occupations paid by com- 
mission, like book agencies, where they may 
make much or little, but can figure out any 
amount of value for lost time and are glad 
to drop it for a trifling weekly payment and 
lie up at home, are likewise barred out ; 
besides that (without in any way slurring the 
virtuous girls so engaged) they are a common 
masquerade for a much less reputable business 
not insured under its own name. Domestic 
servants of either sex will not be taken for 
indemnity. 

These plain-spoken orders are not in any 
sense a snub to women as such, or an implica- 
tion that they are less honest than men ; we 
know they are not, but their circumstances and 
business position are on an altogether different 
footing. It is not sex character, but sex division 
of labor and sex physical possibilities, that make 
the difference. The same essential rules apply 
exadlly to men ; that is, we do not want men 
either of shady chara(5ter, of irresponsible status, 



of precarious employment, or of a physical deli- 
cacy which makes a trivial accident the basis 
of a long disability, and a pretended accident 
plausible whenever there is disability. 

Please to note that a new section is added in 
the Instructions, to separate the lists of Policies 
and Renewals from the Monthly Reports. The 
former are to be sent on every week, without 
waiting for the latter, and having reported does 
not excuse having omitted to send the lists. 

Of changes in form as well as substance, 
perhaps the most important is in the list of rail- 
road employees. In the times when railroad 
specials carried only the rates for that branch 
of work, their rate slip necessarily included 
everybody that a railroad might chance to hire, 
whether his business had anything to do with 
railroad work or not — lawyers or foundrymen, 
civil engineers or pile drivers, boiler makers or 
drovers ; and the regular Manual had no rail- 
road rates at all. Later, when every one was 
given a full Manual to work with, the railroad 
slip was incorporated just as it stood, duplica- 
tions and all, and sometimes In apparent dis- 
cord with, the general se(5lion. All the duplica- 
tions have now been canceled, only the special 
railroad staff being colle<5led under one head, 
and the titles of employments carefully re- 
studied and regrouped to make the experience 
tell a clear and true story of the different risks. 
The engineers' and firemen's rates for different 
sections have also been brought together. This 
table should be thoroughly digested by Agents 
doing that line of Insurance, and the Applica- 
tions written in accordance with it. 

In the main section, some new groupings 
have been adopted, partly to save duplication 
and partly to bring allied risks into clearer 
relation with each other. "Street Railroad 
Lines," including horse, cable, and eleAric, and 
"Vessels," including builders, fitters, masters, 
and employees of all sorts, are the chief of 
these. But as we said last month. Applications 
must state clearly the exad class of employ- 
ment. 

The Index has been wholly remade, from 
the experience of the editor that much of it 
was of no use to find anything by, and half 
the real points one would wish to know about 
were not there. He thinks the new one gives 
mainly the things an Agent would want to find, 
under the titles he would naturally look for. 

The book is copyrighted, as it cost too much 
work to make a present of it to competitors. 
We trust it may justify itself in handiness and 
clearness; If not, as we said, let the Agents 
help us to make a better one, and we shall 
resent no criticism or suggestions. 




Night by night while others slept, 
Toiled he on till sunbeams crept 
Dimly through the casement old ; 
Yet when wandering breezes told 
Tales of distant southern land, 
Something shook his skilful hand. 

First at penance, first at prayer, 
He, though worn by grief and care, 
Turned when sure that none were near 
Fondly to the volume dear, 
O'er a certain leaflet fair 
Pond'ring. — much was buried there. 

AM might see the tangled vine, 
Budding roses, grasses fine, 
Straying o'er the lettered page. 
Hiding words of wisdom sage. 
This saw he, — a woman's face. 
Peering out with tender grace. 

Florence Scollard Brown 
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f ANY a man has said no to a life-insurance 
agent — and grass has sprouted on his 
grave a week later. — [Chronicle. 

Moral: Bury your enemies in the front yard. 
This is the first probable tip we have seen 
for making the grass come out of the ground 
promptly ; perhaps even that would fail on a 
lawn. 

J HE dog-weeks may, and generally do, re- 
lax the sinews and weaken the energies 
and make it harder to keep up steam 
for brain work, with all but the physically born 
to honor ; and we share to the full the primal 
curse, which is not the need to work, but the 
inability to do the work one wishes. But we 
call the readers of this paper to witness that 
if it never publishes any holiday "spurt" 
numbers, it never wantonly publishes any holi- 
day thin or padded ones either, under the 
severest temptations of physical infirmity or lack 
of time. Neither hot-weather lassitude nor haste 
to reach the seaside, if we can help, aflfefls the 
pen or the scissors or the distribution of work 
between the two. However much the brain may 
wince at further exertion, whatever eagerness 
there may be to have the task finished and be 
free for other work or a little refreshment of 
outside reading, no issue ever has less than the 
very best we can find or make within our limits. 
That the result is not commensurate either with 
the ideal or the labor, we know better than any- 
body else; but like the March Hare's unlucky 
substitute for watch-oil, it is "the best" of ours. 

• nv Mr. Alexander T. Ward, who professes 
to hail from rural Canada, but is not 
a credible person for any statement, 
should not have earned a steady and honest 
living as a freak, instead of a precarious, brief, 
and dishonest one as an insurance beat, it is 
hard to say. A man who can grow three little 
toes in as many years, a new one coming as 
fast as the old is cut off by accident, ought to 
have place in a dime museum along with a trick 
lobster, visitors for a sufficient fee being allowed 
to pull off the toes of one and the claws of 
the other and see them grow again. His abili- 
ties in fra^uring and reuniting his bones are 
also equal to those of any mollusk, or of the 
glass snake who gets the fake reix)rter a half- 
column in a fresh daily once in six months. 
He has operated mainly on assessment societies 
and companies with undeveloped agency systems 
(The Travelers was unvisited by him), and 
seems to have got about $i,ooo in four years by 
eight or nine different efforts, which is a poor 
living and hard work — not five dollars a week 
in the gross. Nothing could better show the 
stupidity of sharpers: he could make more hon- 
estly by odd-jobbing three or four hours a day, 
and loafing with good clothes on the rest. He 
has been jugged in Syracuse at last. 

$His paper is not intended as a medium 
for household receipts; but we have 
had such excellent result from one in a 
matter of general concern that we pass it on 
for the help of fellow-sufferers. We all squirm 
over the little red ants which seem to materi- 
alize in summer out of germs in the air, they 
swarm so densely over any food left five minutes 
uncovered, apparently from nowhere, and which 
invade the very refrigerator and cover the milk 
with a red scum of their bodies. These things, 
which one dislikes to eat so many of at a time, 
though a few are not particularly unwholesome 
or unpalatable, can be nearly all driven off by 
the very simple process of mixing a pinch of 
tartar emetic with a syrup of sugar and water, 
and putting little daubs of it on the edges of 
shelves (pantry or refrigerator), or on the floor 



near the bread tin or cake box or pie stand, 
and around the drip-pipe of the refrigerator. 
Even so, food left a long time uncovered will 
gather them, and a few stray inserts may wan- 
der around unaffe^ed ; but the milk and fresh 
food will be pretty much unmolested. What it 
does to the ants we cannot say — it would be 
worth buying a microscope to see a red ant 
under the compound effects of tartar emetic, if 
it undergoes them ; anyway, it sickens enough 
of the tribe to warn most of it against that house. 

OUT OF DUST 




In a little yellow box, fastened with a silken string 

(Both were once as white as snow in its earthward 
fluttering), 

Thorn and stem are lying now, heedless of love's joy 
or grief, 

And the box is filled with dust, withered rose and 
withered leaf. 

While I look with dim sad eyes, all the present fades 
away 

To another, fairer scene, in another land and day. 

Skies alight with June's own blue, bird song pulsing 
through the air, 

Bees among the nodding flowers, roses, roses, every- 
where ! 

Then this withered ribboned stem held a silent offering 

Which another heart, to mine, in youth's fairy-land 
did bring. 

Oh, that was so long ago! Would you think I could 
forget 

If this thorn drew drops of blood, or this rose with 
tears were wet? 

Wave on wave of soundless space, blanks of half- 
forgotten time 

Came upon me, rolling downward over youth and 
hope sublime! 



In a casket old — as this: silken pillowed, silken 

lined — 
If I looked therein to-day, do you think that I would 

find 
Any semblance, any trace of love's lip or hand or eye 
In the silent heaps of dust that upon the cushions lie? 
Once, in anguish pitiful, I above that casket leaned, 
Calling to a vanished soul, but the blank that intervened 
Beat my longing heart-cries back and grew denser 

year by year 
Froze the fire upon love's hearthstone, chilled the blood 

with mortal fear, 
And at last I came to know, Dfalh has no interpreter 
That can pierce our dull old world with a language 

plain to her! 

Cold and pulseless heart of age mumbling in the 

dreamless dust 
Where ends all things, but the souts still unchanged 

and changeless trust ! 
Rising from the dust of love, death and flame its 

strength renew, 
In that other world, the soul's 

— all its dreams will 
yet come 
true. 




QUIBBLES vs. COMMON-SENSE 

I HE following letter has just been sent 
by a country lawyer in New York 
State to a local Agent of The Trav- 
elers, who had solicited him for 
insurance and been plied with "catch" ques- 
tions as to what we might do in the way of 
unfairly technical adjustments if we chose. It 
merely confirms the experience of many years, 
that the last man in the world to do any 
civilized business with is a small sharp attorney 
with just law enough to spoil his rationality, 
deducing from his own business that the rest 
of the world is run on dishonest quibbles and 
spends its time crawling through knot-holes, and 
always hungrily on the lookout for some attempt 
to "skin" him as he is so often hired to skin 
others. We suppose it is natural for him — but 
it is none the less nonsensical, injurious, and 
exasperating. However, here is the letter: — 

July i8, 1894. 
Dear Sir: — You say that the Travelers Ins. 
Co. would class me as a "horse-breaker" if I 
was driving my colt and was injured.* Then to 
be classed as an attorney-at-law I must be 
injured while at my table, in a law library, or in 
court. If I am driving my family behind my 
gentle team I am a driver— not a lawyer. If I 
saw wood I am a sawyer. If I ride on the 
cars I am a quasi-trainman. If I hoe I am a 
farmer. If I clean my horse I am a hostler. If 
I paint my chair I am a painter. If I sprinkle 
my lawn I am a gardener. If I nail up my 
pickets I am a carpenter. If I clean my gun I 
am a gunsmith. If I go to New York on the 
steamer I am a quasi-boatman, etc., etc. It is 
a form of policy I do not want. I will take 
$5,000 (special policy) in the Lloyds Co, Sorry 
1 can't be with you. Yours truly, . 

He forgets to add that if he talks such rub- 
bish as this he is a fool — but we have no rate 
for that in the Manual, and prefer to class it as 
uninsurable. That this is the corre(5t classifica- 
tion for him is doubly evident from his dropping 
a solid company to " insure " in a new-style 
hat-passer, with no treasury and no legal exist- 
ence, and nothing to get hold of and not even 
anybody to sue one second after its units get 
sick of their toy ; and which even so will adjust 
its claims on exactly the same principles as 
The Travelers and all other accident com- 
panies, by pro-rating any claim where a man 
has got into it on pretense of a low hazard 
and- then tries to "sock" it for a high one under 
the same premium. He gets nothing by the 
swap except worse security and probably much 
more sharply technical adjustments, because his 
new nondescript has less money to pay with 
and less to lose by bad repute. 

This person doubtless thinks his .letter a mas- 
terpiece of acute and sarcastic analysis : it is 
only a masterpiece of babyish silliness and bad 
manners. In the first place, there never was a 
contra<5l drawn in this world, by himself or 
much greater lawyers, which did not depend in 
the last resort on the good faith of the contradl- 
ing parties, on their feeling of decent obligat 
to truth and fairness, and also their percepti 
that there was an end of all business if neiths.. 
party could take a step without fear of being 
overreached by the other. He knows perfectly 
well that to save his gizzard he could not frame 
an instrument to make business go of itself 
with a scoundrel at either end ; and when he 
draws up one he assumes, not that his client 
is going to use every phrase in it as a means 
©f walking off with other people's money with- 
out return, but that the said client intends to 
do a decent business and merely wants to pro- 
te6l himself at once from fraud and from mis- 
understanding. 

And this is the same truth in insurance con- 
tra(5ts as in others. Of course we could deny 

♦The Agent cannot have told him that; it is either 
mistake or wilful distortion. 
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liability under the contra6t to Lawyer Two-Em 
Dash, Esq., and every other claimant, till the 
courts forced us to do equity — if we wanted 
to shut up shop in a few months amid the 
curses of the world ; and so we could under 
any contra(5l His Too-Sharp by-Halfness could 
devise, and so could any other company or 
concern under their present or any conceivable 
contract. But that no more makes the contra(5t 
oppressive, than the laws against burglary are 
oppressive because a man with a pod-bit at the 
back door of an empty house might have to 
explain what he was doing there. The princi- 
ples of adjustment in accident claims are the 
principles of ordinary good faith and common- 
sense, and are not special to The Travelers, 
but common to the entire body of accident com- 
panies, present, past, and to come; being indeed 
their very vital apparatus. The need of "adjust- 
ment" at all arises from the constant attempt 
of men who have paid a premium for a slight 
hazard and then got hurt in a way they would 
not pay for the chance of, to make the company 
stand tlie loss in spite of not getting the pre- 
mium ; it is the same in all companies, and 
one which holds out any lure of dispensing with 
it is simply lying to get business, and will not 
bate a jot of its rights when a claim comes in. 

The nightmares of stupid fraudulence he 
invents are their own answer. If adjustment 
implied any such iniquitous rot, all accident 
insurance would vanish from the earth in six 
weeks ; for it is used by all alike. The real 
basis is obvious to anybody but an intelle(5lual 
mule. The a<5ls or risks which form part of the 
natural life of every one as a man and a citizen, 
— eithei work, sport, or side studies and ex- 
periments not more hazardous than they, — are 
covered in addition to the special employment 
by any policy of accident insurance ; but when 
he goes out of his way to do long or hazardous 
mechanical jobs or expose himself to special or 
wholly unnecessary risks, he is not covered any 
further than his premium will pay for at the 
rate of those hazards. Reasonable house tinker- 
ing — putting up pictures and stovepipes, tending 
fires or chopping kindling, mending furniture or 
painting floors, fastening an eave-spout or re- 
placing a window-catch, putting down carpets or 
putting up portieres — is covered as part of every- 
day life ; but if a man papers or paints his house 
from top to bottom on a step-ladder, if he shin- 
gles his own roof and is killed by falling ofT it, 
if he plumbs his house or sets his own furnaces, 
if he provides his firewood by chopping down 
trees or cuts up cordwood with axe and buck- 
saw, if he makes his house a cabinet-shop and 
works with chisel and gouge and motor saws, — 
it would be nonsense to say that he is entitled 
to make the Company carry these hazards at a 
$4 or 55 rate because he does the things "for 
fun" or to save hiring them, and not for pay. 
Under this lawyer's policy we would allow 
(without pro-rating) running the sprinkler but 
not plumbing the connexions for it, spading 
the garden but not riding a threshing-machine, 
mending the fence but not building it, trench 
ing the sidewalk but not laying it, painting the 
furniture but not the house, cleaning the gun 
but. not welding a break in it. We would 
allow driving horses but not breaking them ; we 
would allow grooming his family carriage team, 
we would not allow him to be his own hostler 
with an animal he didn't dare let his wife an;^ 
children come near. We would allow travel in 
a passenger car but not on an engine, on a 
passenger steamer but not on a tug, driving for 
pleasure but not racing on the track. We would 
allow him to be an amateur photographer, but 
not an amateur chemist ; to draft inventions, but 
not to make them as a working machinist. And 
so on : the line of division is just as clear to 



him as to us, and is practically summed up in 
the words "good faith" — not paying for a little 
hazard and trying to stick the company for a 
big one, by leading it to insure as a pro- 
fessional man one who is something else a 
good share of the time. 

The stuff imagined in this foolish letter 
merely inclines one to think that the asylum 
keepers up the Hudson are altogether too care- 
less : there is not only no truth, but no sanity 
or decency in it. The entire purport of accident 
insurance provisions about occupation is, that a 
company shall not be hoodwinked into giving 
a low rate on an occupation demanding a high 
one; what it gives with its eyes open it will not 
complain of, but it does not intend to be bilked 
or lied to. The Travelers is not and never 
has been "pernickety" over things fairly within 
the line of men's duty or pleasure : it lets them 
do pretty much as they like so long as they are 
decent about it. The bulk of its claims under 
the Preferred class have nothing to do with occu- 
pation, and are from risks common to everybody 
— the house or the horse, the streets or the rail- 
road, shows or vacation sports. But it is not 
going to cover $20 risks at a $4 premium if it 
knows of them ; it is not going to let risks 
which are Special in hazard three months out of 
twelve come in at Seledl by innocence or fraud ; 
it is not going to let a lawyer or editor impose 
on it a house-builder's risk or a horse-breaker's 
risk, a wood-chopper's risk or a buzz-saw risk, 
a chemist's risk or a locomotive engineer's risk, 
and call it all part of the day's work because 
they don't work at it all the year round. We 
do not expert a lawyer to be hurt at his desk 
or in court, and he knew it when he wrote this 
silly and "smarty" letter; we do expert that 
he will not do hazardous things he has no call 
whatever to do, and then try to shoulder the 
risk on us merely because he has paid us for 
a risk one-fourth as great, when he knows that 
if he had told us he meant to do the other 
things we wouldn't have let him in without pay- 
ing the price. The performance is exactly like 
paying' for a berth and then claiming a state- 
room because he feels more tired than he thought 
he should. Let him either carry his own risks 
or pay for them ; and not barge other people 
as cheats for telling him in advance that they 
won't let him be one at their expense. 

PHYLLIS 

EN the dew on the half-opened 

flowers is pearled. 
And the grass is lace-spread 

in the beauty of mom, 
/hen the lazy sun smiles once 

again on the world, 
all nature greets the new day 

that is born; 
ten, fresh as the flowers, when 

Phyllis I meet, 
I, then Phyllis charms me, for 

Phyllis is sweet. 

ill the world blooms in the 
beauty of noon, 

1 nature rejoices and every- 
thing sings, 

ny happy heart can but echo 
the tune, 

share with the rest the delight 
Phyllis brings; 

hen glowing with beauty she 
smiles like the day, 

I, then Phyllis charms me, for 
Phyllis is gay. 

When daytime is hushed on the lap of the night. 

When bright shine the stars like her own tender eyes. 
When birds softly call and the moon kisses light 
The flowers asleep where the grass-shadow lies; 
Then deep in her eyes I my happiness find, — 
Ah, then Phyllis charms me, for Phyllis is kind ! 
Abbik Far well Brown. 



PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Poi^icies op 
The Travelers 

• From June 20 to July 20, 1894 

Life Policies 

Isadore Keller, St. Louis, Mo $2,500.00 

Ara D. Lane, Bellefontaine, Ohio 1,000.00 

John Jervis, St. Paul, Minn 6,198.20 

Wm. F. Vaill, Wymore, Neb 600.00 

Nicholas Hill, Paducah, Ky 2.500.00 

Finlay MacDonald, Toronto Ont. . 2,000.00 

Louis Elle, Texarkana. Tex 5,000.00 

John F. Richards, San Francisco. Cal. . 5,000.00 

Henry H. Laiides, Philadelphia, Pa. . 2,500.00 

Chas. Nelson, Duluth, Minn. . 9<7.5o 

Frank G. Rice, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 276.00 

John O'Donnell, Utica, N. Y 3,000.00 

Jacob Rippd. E. Bufl'alo. N. V. 1,000,00 

John P. Blescuer, Northfield. Minn. 2.038.95 

John Fahey, Binehamton, N. Y. . 1,000.00 

Adam Huy, Roxbury, Mass 2,000.00 

Frank A. Pitcher, Portland, Me. 2,000.00 

Joseph L. Terrill, Stanstead, P. Q. . 1.000.00 

Jos. P. Connelly, Williamsport. Pa. . 2,000.00 

Chas. L. Russell, Williamsport, Pa. i. 000.00 

John Neilson, Belleville, Ont 1,000.00 

Simon Minges, Rochester, N. Y. . 1,000.00 

Joseph T. Rice, Albany, N. Y 1,000.00 

Thos. Collins, Sr., Louisville, Col. . 1.000.00 

P. W. Peterson, Stockton, Cal. . 2,000.00 

Sam. S. Jones, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. . i. 000.00 

Accident Policies 

Nicholas Hill, Paducah, Ky 2,500.00 

David N. Butler, West Point, Ky. . 1,500.00 

James Crowley, Longview, Tex. . 1,000.00 

Robert Davidson, Greenville, Tex. . 1,000.00 

Henry Johnson, Marshall, Tex. . 1,500.00 

Wm. A. Hawkey, Ft. Wayne, Ind. . 2,000.00 

John Courey, Mayfield, Ky 1,000.00 

Geo. T. Howell, San Francisco, Cal. 5,000.00 

R. R. McDonald, Coteau du Lac, P. Q. i. 000.00 

Walter E. Orcutt, Northampton, Mass. . 5,000.00 

Alfred C. Fo5s, Greenville Jun6t., Me. . 2,000.00 

Leon W. Wilson, W. Canaan, N. H. . 300.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

NO. OF POLICY Amount 

58,476 Ii.ooo.oo 

62,767 600.00 

59.800 200.00 

31. '65 i.ooo.oo 

4,614 1,000.00 



»E CANNOT agree with Gen. WUder's 
opinion, that genuine life insurance will 
be cheaper ten years from now than it 
is now ; we do not see how the elements can 
be manipulated to that end. We mean, of 
course, cheaper to stay, without later bank- 
ruptcies and raising of rates. Accepting pre- 
miums one decade that must be refused the 
next or the obligations dishonored, is not in 
the proper sense giving cheaper insurance, even 
though it may cost one body of men less at 
the ultimate expense of their successors. The 
cheapening certainly cannot come in net cost : 
that implies either a much lower mortality rate 
or a much higher interest rate, and the latter 
is impossible and the former improbable. As 
to mortality, indeed, so far as insurance com- 
panies are concerned the probabilities are the 
other way, owing to the vast increase in sui- 
cides nursed by a thoroughly vicious public 
sentiment, shared by judges and public officials. 
Is the cheapening to be in expenses? We 
cannot see where it is to come. The huge 
expenses of the "racing" companies are got 
from the extra high premiums people are in- 
duced to pay on "Tontine" lures; the well- 
meant attempts to cut down premiums in the 
past by conservative companies have not led 
to encouraging results; and both the compe- 
tition between companies and the a<5tion of 
legislatures from the first have been in the 
direction of including more under the contra<^, 
consequently raising the necessary cost. Alone 
of business institutions, so far as we know, 
competition has raised the price instead of 
lessening it ; throwing in a carriage with every 
horse, but gradually putting up the price of 
horses. Men in 1904 will get more "frills" on 
their policies than now, perhaps; but pretty 
surely not pay any less for the policies. For 
that, a change in human nature as well as in 
business conditions is needed. 
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" In sooth the boy was hold- 
ing over the fountain an urn 
that might contain a copious 
draught, hastening to plunge it ; when 
they all clung to his hand : for love 
for the Argive boy had encircled the 
tender hearts of them all : and he fell 
sheer into the black water, like as 
when a ruddy star hath fallen from the sky sheer into 
the sea. . . . The Nymphs indeed holding on their knees 
the weeping boy, began to console him with gentle 
words: whilst the son of Amphitryon, disturbed about 
the lad, went, with his well-bent bow and arrows after 
the Scythian fashion, and the club which his right hand 
ever used to hold. Thrice indeed he shouted Hylas to 
the full depth of his throat, and thrice, I wot, the boy 
heard: and a thin voice came from the water; but 
though very near he seemed to be afar off." — (Theo- 
critus, Idyll XIII. 

Down the aisle he singing goes 
Where the gurgling water flows, 
Where the swaying rushes are. 
In his arms the brazen jar. 
Ne\'er yet was boy so fair: 
Swallow-wort and maiden-hair, 
Parsley-bloom and green couch-grass, 
Kiss his white feet as they pass. 
Now he bends above the tide 
Mirror-clear from side to side. 
Drops upon his glowing knees. 
And his own bright image sees. 
O how placid is the pool ! 
O how sweet the waters cool I 
Ah, how good it were to rest 
In the fountain's flowing breast, 
Nevermore to rise and dip 
On the wandering, brine-blanched ship. 
Hark ! they call him from the strand ; 
So he thrusts with eager hand. 
Through the water- weeds and fern, 
In the wave his bubbling urn. 
Lo, before his witch^ eyes 
Ivor>' bosoms flash and rise. 
Faces sweeter than a dream 
Smile upon him from the stream. 
And soft fingers light as mist 
Twine about his yielding wrist. 
Slowly, slowly downward sink. 
Lower than the spring's green brink, 
To the fountain's pebbly bed, 
Wondering eyes and shining head. 

"Hylas! Hylas!" rings the cry 
Through the woodland mournfully. 
Ever startling beast and bird, 
Though no boyish shout be heard 
Answering him whose weary quest 
Drives him onward without rest, 
Up and down this alien coast, 
Seeking still the k>ved and lost. 
Vain the search, O hapless one, 
Sad son of Amphitryon, 
For the lad shall nevermore 
Greet thee on a mortal shore. 

James B. Khnvon. 

Fraternity, what mutual fleecing 
is committed in thy name ! All the 
claim contests of insurance compa- 
nies since the business started do not 
approach in volume or shabbiness the things 
done by *' brotherhoods'* every year, in the 
very adt of blowing their own trumpets for 
brotherly lenity and vilifying the companies for 
pachydermatous greed. If a company wanted 
to be ever so mean, it could only gouge one 
policy-holder at a time, and would have to wait 
till he was dead to do it ; it is the glorious 
privilege of a "fraternity" alone to knock off* 
at a blow the insurance of a whole town or 
State or se<5tion, always by some peculiar coinci- 
dence choosing the ones who have been insured 
the longest. The process is so easy that one 




wonders the vidims never foresee it before 
they go into such a "skin game." sure to be 
operated on them as soon as the concern is 
old enough for the claims to stop its growth 
and menace its futurity— say ten to twenty 
years in the best cases. First the claim bur- 
den is lightened by picking out some of the 
oldest "lodges" and "suspending" them for 
some technical irregularity or contumacy of an 
officer, — secretary reported a day too late, 
treasurer embezzled (to go on a bat) the $1^.65 
to be remitted, Magniloquent High Grandissimo 
kicked against decision of Supreme Judge, or 
something of the sort ; this suspension lapses all 
the insurance of the "lodge," and its rehistate- 
ment doesn't revive the insurance. This can 
be worked indefinitely, because some trifle out 
of the exa<5t line is always happening. As this 
only increases the trouble by scaring off* such 
new members as might come in, the Supreme 
Council tries the game on States next and puts 
their head organizations in default, lapsing all 
the insurance in the State; and in one case a 
few years ago attempted to drop several States 
at once, the very oldest States in the order, on 
the frank and naive ground that their claims 
were too heavy. Because the officers were 
sharpers by nature or interest? No; t>ecause like 
all such bodies, they had contracted to deliver 
a million at a price that only paid for half or a 
third of it, couldn't do it (as the regular com- 
panies told them all along), and were trying to 
delay the time of throwing up the sponge by the 
dishonesty of desperation. The A. O. U. W. 
of California has lately taken up another means 
of keeping itself alive in name by destroying its 
obje^, as the New York body did recently ; it 
has adopted a rule that nobody over 45 once 
dropped shall be readmitted. The poor devils 
over 45 will be amazed at the number of the 
fraternity's rules they or their lodges manage 
innocently to break in the next few years; the 
compulsory lapses in that class may be confi- 
dently predi«5ted to be enormous. "Lodges" 
will be suspended very frequently, and rein- 
stated in a week or two— all but the members 
over 45, This is the order whose organs be- 
came apopledlic with rage a couple of years ago 
at our mild remark that their assessments were 
growing heavier. Its history is simply the old, 
old. wearisome natural-premium history, that has 
been a thousand times repeated. 

Is Episode of Ocean Travel. — An inci- 
dent took place the other day on board 
an Australian liner which shows how 
very much mistaken Shakespeare was 
in supposing that one name is as good as an- 
other. A shy Australian major, after spending 
the first evening very late with his friends in 
the saloon, suddenly returned to them after say- 
ing good-night and requested an interview with 
the purser. He was very white, and they cruelly 
suggested that the person he wanted to see was 
the steward; but this was not the case. His 
communication was confidential. "There is a 
ladv," he said, "in my cabin. No. 42." 

' What rubbish ! " exclaimed trie purser. 
" Here is the list : your companion is Capt. 
Higginson." 

Nothine will induce me to go into the cabin 
again," said the major. 

"Well, I'll go," returned the other. He re- 
turned with great celerity and with a face as 
white as the major's. "Upon my life you are 
ri^ht ; we'll put you somewhere else for the 
night and see about it in the morning." 

With earliest dawn they sought the steward 
and demanded an explanation. 

" It's all a mistake, gentlemen," he said : 
"it's Capt. Higginson, all right; here's his lug- 
gage." 

"We must have this explained," said the 
purser: "this portmanteau is unlocked, let's see 
what's in it." It was a lady's wearing apparel. 

"By jingo!" cried the steward, "that's what 
comes of taking names as don't belong to us. 
She said she was Capt. Higginson, nut she 
didn't say it was only in the Salvation Army." 
— [Independent. 



With Raymond & Whitcomb ^ARTY 

On Spkcial Train Through Europe, 
Hotel Metropole, Vienna, 2d June, 1894. 
r. S. F. Woodman, General Agent, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dear Sir: — Your favor of the 14th ult., 
inclosing draft for |i 10.71, was duly re- 
ceived, and I desire lo thank you for the 
promptness with which the claim has been 
settled, and for the fair and generous spirit in which 
the same has been treated by your Company. My ex- 
perience only tends to confirm my opinion of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, in effe^ that its business 
methods are charadterized by honestyr and fair dealing 
and that it is a safe institution to tie to. 




Yours truly. 



Luther L. Holden. 



F. E. Ford, State Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir:— Allow me lo thank you and the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company for the prompt adjustment of 
my claim. My accident was simple, yet very severe, 
for which the Company paid me $130 — every cent that 
I claimed, and I can honestly recommend them from 
the long experience that I have had as to their fair 
and honest dealing, as the best company in the ITnitcd 
Stales. Thanking you again and wishing you success, 
I remain, Yours respetlfully, 

C. A. Pichettk, Appleton, Minn. 

On May 9, 1804, I was injured by a slip while walk- 
ing, and suffered for nearly three weeks, but was not 
confined to my bed; was up and about, going out 
driving at times. I was insured in two Accident 
companies, one being The Travelers of Hartford. 
When I was able to resume all my work, their City 
Agent, E. A. Yehl, made out my claim for indemnity, 
and in a few days brought me a check for the amount. 
This was not my first accident since I have been with 
The Travelers; I have always found them most 
prompt and reliable, and consider them the best insur- 
ance company in existence to-day. To substantiate this, 
let me add that whatever accident insurance I shall 
have in the future, I shall place it all with them. 

James Cavanaugh, M.D., Easton, Pa. 

EVEN WORKS DIDN'T CREATE FAITH. 

Chas. E. Hochstetler, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: — Draft for $75 lo hand, with thanks for 
same and your prompt payment of same. No, I don't 
believe in accident insurance, but if I did I would 
always insure with C. E. Hochstetler. 

Truly, J. J. Moore, Hardin, Mo. 

C. A. Douglas & Co., Gen. Agents Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford. Conn. 
Dear Sirs: — Allow me lo thank vour Company 
and you for the prompt and most satisfa6lory payment 
of my claim for indemnity for my accident April last. 
The claim papers were sent you on the 4th inst., and 
I received check in full to-day. This is the second 
claim I have made on your Company within a year 
and both have been most promptly settled. I can 
heartily recommend The Travelers to all insurers. 
Yours truly, Wm. Howe, Ottawa, Can. 

Riley W. Allen, Asst. Stale Agent. The Traveler*?. 

Mv Dear Sir: — My husband held two policies in 
your Company, for which the proofs of death were 
completed and mailed four days ago. I am just in re- 
ceipt of drafts for the amount, which shows with what 
promptness your Company pays legitimate claims 
against it. I lake pleasure in recommending it, and 
thank you for your interest in expediting the neces- 
sary papers. Very truly yours, 

Catherine A. Connelly. Williamsport. 

Dear Sir. — I am in receipt of draft from the Trav- 
elers Ins. Co. in payment ol Life Policy held by my 
husband, Charles L. Russell. The proofs were com- 
pleted three days ago Your Company's promptness in 
paying its losses was always appreciated by Mr. Rus- 
sell. Will you please extend my thanks to your office, 
and oblige me. Truly yours, 

Mrs Della Russell, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mr. A. G F. Macdonald, Agent for Travelers Ins. Co 
Dear Sir: — I wish to express to you, and through 
you to the Travelers Ins. Co , my sincere thanks Cor 
the prompt payment of my claims against your Com- 
pany occasioned by the death of my son, R. R. McDon- 
ald, which sad event took place at Coteau du Lac on 
June 14. The claim papers were sent to the Company 
July 6, and this morning. July 10. Mr. S. J. Callagh 
Special Agent, handed me a check for $1,000 Althoi 
the money cannot bring my poor son back lo life ag; 
it will be of great assistance lo me now in my old da 
I shall always think of the Travelers Ins. Co. v,im 
grateful remembrance. 

Mary D. McCormick. Alexandria, Onl. 

Horace W. Power, Stale Agent. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Dear Sir: -I am just in receipt, at the hands of 
Special Agent B. F. Tidd, of >-our draft for |3,oco in 
full settlement of my claim against >our Company on 
account of death of my late husband William H. 
Hawkey. N. Y., C. & St. L. R'y conductor, who fell 
from top of caboose June 18 and was fatally injured. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the very prompt 
and courteous manner in which the matter has been 
adjusted, it being only five days since proof of death 
was submitted to your office. 

Yours very truly, Mrs. Minnie M. Hawkey. 

Travelers Insurance Co.. Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen : — Your prompt settlement of Acciden 
Policy for $5,000 on the life of Walter E. Orcult of this 
city, is very creditable to your Company, and calls 
forth my many thanks, as your check was received by 
your Agent, John M. Turner, on the same day you 
must have received the proofs. Such a company de- 
serves much praise. Respectfully yours. 
Lizzie E. Orcutt, Administrator, NflrTtTl&mpton. Mass.T 
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RE-ISSUES 

Jo MAN ever had enough collar buttons. 
— [Atchison Globe. 

Born Socialists. — Some people make 

two or three mistakes of a lifetime 

every day. — [Same. 

The sort of penitence one feels after he has 

eaten the chicken he stole is no help to the 

world or himself. — [Washington Star. 

In New York. — First Burglar — "Any luck 
lately?" Second Burglar — "No. Worked all 
night on a safe, and when I got it blowed open 
it was a folding-bed." — [Puck. 

Men's Tyranny. — It is one of the most op- 
pressive of masculine laws that a comic-opera 
singer has to go to the trouble of getting mar- 
ried before each divorce. — [Chicago News. 

A Revolt Impending. — In order to have 
creases in his pantaloons a man must have two 
pairs at once, and this is asking a little too 
much during hard times. — [Atchison Globe. 

His Turn Coming. — Eaton Saltzer— ** Where 
are those oysters on the half-shell I ordered?" 
Waiter — "Don't get impatient, sah : we're 
dreffle sho't on shells, but yo're next." — [Truth. 

Cornered. — Tom — "I'd like to lend you ten 
dollars." Joseph — "But, my dear fellow, I 
don't want it. I've got plenty." Tom — "Then 
I'd like to borrow ten dollars."- [Detroit Free 
Press. 

An Unpleasant Translation. — "To know Miss 
Summers is to love her," said Tom enthusiasti- 
cally. "Yes," replied his sister coolly, "I've 
heard that to meet her is to be engaged to 
her." — [Life. 

A Needless Prescription. — Do<5tor — " Have 
you followed my advice in regard to eating 
plain food and keeping quiet at home?" 
Patient — " That's all I've been able to do since 
I paid your last bill." — [Yale Record. 

Patriotism. — Nations are attached to a gov- 
ernment in proportion to its imperfe<5lions ; what 
is worst in its institutions is what each likes 
best; people oppose their moral advancement 
more bitterly than anything else, — [Sismondi. 

Traveler (in Europe) — "Who are those two 
beautiful girls?" Steamer Captain — "One is a 
Circassian whose parents are going to sell her 
to a Turk ; the other is an American whose 
parents are going to give her to a nobleman." 
— [N. Y. Weekly. 

The Black Crook Nowhere. — The examples 
of mixed metaphor we recently gave are tame 
beside this theological gem from an enthusiastic 
convert: — "Here stands Mother Church: one 
foot firmly planted on the earth, the other 
pointed towards heaven." 

No Man Honored in his Household. — Mrs. 
Nimrod — "Are you going out hunting again 
to-morrow, Charlie?" Mr. Nimrod — Yes, I 
think I'll try my luck." Mrs. Nimrod — "Well 
rabbits are so cheap now I think you might 
shoot two."— [Texas Siftings. 

His Solution. —When a woman goes away 
for a summer vacation her husband finds the 
housework very easy : all he has to do is to 
empty the crock under the refrigerator and 
get his meals down-town. — [Atchison Globe. 
[And sleep in somebody else's bed? — Ed.] 

A Fat Office. — "I think I will take a holiday 
the next three weeks," remarked the secretary 
and treasurer of a private company to the chair- 
man thereof. — "But you returned from one only 
two weeks ago." — "True: that was my holiday 
as secretary; I wish to go now as treasurer." 

Realized Its Importance. — He— "Will you 
be my wife?" She — "1 cannot answer such a 
question as that without taking time to con- 
sider." — "Pardon my impetuosity. How long 
must I wait?" — "I think there will be time for 
you to close the doors and turn down the light 
a little." — [Puck. 

Moral Progress in the West. — Clergyman's 
wife (in mining town) — "Why are you so glum, 
dear?" Clergyman — " You know I have been 
urging the city council to pass an ordinance 
abolishing short skirts in the dance halls?" — 
"Yes: did they vote it down?" — "No, they 
passed it ; but an amendment providing for 
long skirts was lost."— [Judge. 

Relative Magnitudes. —Judge (to prisoner, whe 
has indulged in violent language on hearing his 
sentence) — " Prisoner, you hev broken the third 
Commandment and dishonored the name of the 
Almighty. You are fined ten dollars. Hev you 
got that down, Mr. Clerk?" Clerk — "Yes, your 
Honor." Judge — "An', prisoner, you hev spo- 
ken disrespe<5lfully of this here court.* Put down 
fifty dollars more for that, Mr. Clerk."— [Puck. 





She Gloriou.s Fourth in the 
Theater. — Think of the 
poor a<5lors who are trying 
to be serious when all the 
theater doors are open and the 
lx)mbs are exploding on every side 
of the house. 

"For years I have loved you, 
(boom ! ) and if I have (bang ! ) 
spoken to you thus (biff! bang!) it 
is because I am interested (bing!) 
in your (bang! boom!) welfare." 

'Ah, I knew that (bang!) well enough, (biff!) 
but — " (bangety! whack! r-r-r-r, 
boom ! bang ! ) 

This time a dozen packages are 
exploding under a barrel, and the 
conclusion of her affe^ing speech 
is lost forever. The house titters 
and the play goes ahead, punctu- 
ated at every sentence by a real- 
istic explosion. — [Chicago Record. 

INCOMPLETENESS 

THAT Love is ever perfefl, who can say? 
This morning's reverie hy wood and stream. 
Though full of Love's sweet quiet, lacked the 
gleam 
Of its intensity. From yesterday, 
With all its passion, peace had flown away. 
One moment 'tis the senses seem supreme; 
Another — and they vanish like a dream, 
Phantoms impure that shun the spirit's ray. 
And there are times of strange forgetfulness. 

When deep beneath the surface Love doth flow 
Like the still waters of a buried sea. 
Oh, what if this were Heaven — not to guess 
The secrets of the centuries, but to know 
In every instant Love's entirety? 

John Hall Ingham. 

Portrait of the Representativk 
System. —Are oar Congressmen stand- 
ing like faithful sentinels looking out 
for the dangers ahead? No. Instead of 
doing that they are looking back at you, to see 
where you are going to hit them. Did you ever 
drive an old lazy mule that was always looking 
back to see where and when you were going 
to hit him? That is the way our Congressmen 
are to-day, and I wish there was some way to 
work them with blind bridles so that they could 
not tell what was going on down here. When 
Methodist Jim turns Ioosq his Johnstown flood 
of words at the forks of the creek, the yell with 
which they greet him is echoed in the halls of 
Congress. Why, if Methodist Jim were to advo- 
cate killing every red-haired man in the country, 
there would be numerous bills introduced into 
Congress to have them killed. — [Judge Aldred 
of Texas. 

J HE Vacation Season in New York.— 
Work here is divided Just as everything 
else is. There are those who have 
none of itj and those who have too 
much. If anytxxly in this metropolis found that 
he had the right quantity ot anything, he 
would certainlv either steal some more or "blow 
in*' what he had. On this principle, those who 
have done nothing all winter will rest all sum- 
mer, and those who have worked hard will ask 
for two weeks' vacation, and get one week if 
they're in luck. Such a man will do five days' 
extra work before he starts and five more after 
he gets back, making six in all according to 
the new business arithmetic for hustlers. Thus 
his real term of rest will be four days less than 
nothing. — [Howard Fielding in Chicago News. 

Cheerful Temper. — Never complain of 
the weather. When it upsets your plans 
by raining in torrents, jrou should take 
consolation in the thought that some of 
your friends are out on a picnic; and when the 
sun pours down in red-hot fury, it may not be 
unpleasant to remember that your neighbor's 
lawn is being burnt to a dirty brown. One can 
look upon the bright side, if he will, even of 
the weather. — [Boston Transcript. 

Jhe New Economic School— *' The trou- 
ble with this world, Raggsy," said Walker 
the tramp, "is just here. In Central 
America bananas grow wild, but there 
ain't no market for 'em. Up here where there 
is a market for 'em they don't grow wild. What 
Nature wants to do to help the workin' man is 
have things grow wild where there is a market 
for them things." — [Harper's Bazar. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 

30th Annual Statement 

of the 

TRAVELERS 

Insurance Company 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Januarj* i. 1894 



ASSETS $16,014,129.24 

LIABILITIES .... 13,807,512.58 

Surplus to policy-holders $2,206,6l6.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 

New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93.396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12.69S 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Poticy-hptders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |l,00O WITH $$ WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

(For all occupiUions not here specified, see Agents) 

Select Class, $4: — Artists, consulting Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergymen, offlftce Clerks, writing Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers. Librarians, large Merchants and part 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises); also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
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AUSTRIA AND THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

II 
[Continued from June Number] 

|he most painful result of historical 
study — until one ceases to read his- 
tory as an emotional drunk, to indulge 
the fiery undoubting 
partisanship of which the essen- 
tial joy is in hugging one's own 
superiority by hating and despis- 
ing others — is the bewilderment 
as to who or what is entitled 
to our full sympathies, from hav- 
ing to take each side alternately 
twenty times in any given case. 
The very claims which win our 
enthusiasm from one point of view 
excite our reprobation from an- 
other; the cause which engages 
the noblest spirits and enlists the 
general moral feeling of its time, 
most likely whose results are the 
best for the world, is the very one 
we have always held to imply 
mean intellects and bad hearts; 
narrowness becomes common-sense 
and breadth besotted ignorance 
in the special case; the political 
end we instinctively side with 
means ruin ; the one we instinct- 
ively detest, and grudge even the 
decent allowance of good motives 
to, means security, prosperity, ad- 
vancement ; freedom is disguised 
slavery, constitutionalism disguised 
oligarchy, despotism disguised de- 
mocracy ; treason to one cause 
dear to qur hearts is the sole con- 
dition of loyalty to another just 
as dear ; nobility of spirit im- 
plies stagnation of intellect, slav- 
ishness of spirit is the condition 
of intellectual advance ; '* the fools 
are in the right" and the culti- 
vated classes in the wrong fully 
haitf the time ; the common enemy 
of civilization becomes an indis- 
pensable ally in preserving the 
fruits of civilization; — and so on, 
till one's head aches and his 
heart sinks at the' weher of the 
principles he has based his life 
on, and he wonders if all the 
idols of his youth are names and 
figments, or if he shall ever find any solid new 
foundation after the old earth has dissolved be- 
neath his feet. This continues till he grasps the 
greater and really more comforting truths that 
nature has not been so unfair a mother as to 
keep all her store of truth and right purpose and 
good feeling for a part of her children ; that the 
party in the wrong on a summing up of issues is 
always right on nearly half of them, or it would 
not embrace nearly half the people; that the 
differences in aCtion of classes or countries or 
ages have b,een due much more to circumstances 
than to chara^^r; 'that the world is a vast 



compensation balance, the corruptions of good 
systems and the mitigations of bad ones evening 
things up much more closely than is generally 
thought ; that nothing is half as bad as it looks 
or half as good as it promises ; that every sys- 
tem by the faCt of its existence creates equities 
nearly as unfair and hurtful to abolish as to 
leave; that every advance has involved nearly 
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its weight of new evil, and most evils bred 
antidotes to their own poisons; that the needs 
of society may demand alternate adoption and 
rejection of given institutions, according as pro- 
gress is weakening discipline or discipline para- 
lyzing progress, so that men may be wrong in 
one age for taking the very side which was 
right in the one before and will be right again 
in the one after; and, deepest truth of all, that 
we must work for our daily truths as hard 
as for our daily bread, since like the sun- 
flower, to remain constant to the sun we must 
be perpetually inconstant to the compass. It 



never was meant that we should have/so lazily 

easy an intellectual task as to decide on truth 

by the touchstone of names, to adopt a set of 

formulae fitting one set of circumstances and 

never have to change it. It would be very 

painful for the average man to exchange easy 

self-satisfied deliverances for hard and thorough 

study, a very uncertain conclusion, and no 

stones to throw ; but unless he 

does he will never attain to real 

knowledge, much less wisdom. 

The general relation of the old 
Austrian government to its non- 
German provinces we have set 
forth already: it kept them in 
one leash, and itself at their 
head, partly by physical force, 
more by being better than what 
they were likely to get if they 
broke away, but most because 
they were unities in nothing but 
name, and the minorities in each 
clung to the imperial government 
as their one defense against mer- 
ciless oppression and suppression 
by the ruling order. But in Hun- 
gary, from its enormous size 
(nearly fr^r*'the whole empire), 
its matchless complexity of races 
and the head one's great inferi- 
ority in numbers to the sum of 
the rest, its historic position as 
an independent kingdom and the 
stubborn energy of its ruling race 
in maintaining that position, all 
the difl!iculties and all the evils 
were at their worst. The Mag- 
yars tyrannized over the other 
races with the vigilant fierceness 
of an outnumbered caste, which 
had monopolized all public rights, 
offices, and helps, and thrown all 
public burdens on the classes be- 
neath, like the French noblesse 
of the last century ; and resented 
with equal fierceness every at- 
tempt of the head government to 
strengthen its position or unify 
its subjects or reform abuses or 
equalize burdens or privileges. 
The grievances alleged by the 
Hungarians against Austria were 
even aggravated in their own 
treatment of the lesser nationali- 
ties under their control, for they 
had more to gain and less to 
fear. Their position was much like an elephant 
fighting his keeper for liberty, at the same time 
that he fought his fellow animals for mastery 
and to seize all that was worth having of the 
common dinner. The attempt of a couple of 
million Austrians to Germanize three or four 
million Magyars was accounted unendurable 
tyranny and bad faith, though the latter strove 
just as hard to Magyarize twice their number 
of Slavs and VVallachs. This would be matter 
only for a smile if it had not involved a bloody 
ending, and if nearly every modern historian 
had not unreflectingly parropen^ the same xry. 
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The truth is. that no blame attaches to either 
party for desiring internal unit^, or for taking 
the only possible means to achieve it ; but it is 
nonsense to abuse the head government and 
hold the provincial one guiltless for doing the 
very same thing. The tacit assumption in 
most writing on this subjed is that the Aus- 
trian government had no right to exist at 
all, and that therefore its administrative acts 
are to have no mercy as being means to an 
indefensible tyranny; a proposition we should 
like to see worked out to a logical end. Any 
one who looks at the matter uncolored by 
rhetorical blue-fire will probably judge that the 
rulers of Austria had in view the natural and 
proper object of all patriotic rulers, that of in- 
suring the stability, order, and prosperity of 
their dominions; that they saw what every one 
else did, that their state must be unified or go 
to pieces in the end ; that they had the same 
right to unify it as every other government ; that 
the means they used were the natural and in- 
dispensable ones; and that they have left a bad 
repute because the task was so enormously out 
of proportion to their resources that they could 
not even make a stubborn struggle, and the 
ads of irritating injustice and oppression have 
the ill savor of gratuitous tyranny instead of 
being lost in the splendor of success like those 
of others. They wanted to turn their patchwork 
state into a unity, for its own good and in- 
deed its very existence — they would have been 
traitors to their place and duty if they had 
not ; it was their misfortune that the digestive 
apparatus was far too small to assimilate the 
gigantic morsels. They made some dreadful 
mistakes in policy, but not worse in Hungary 
than in their local domains; and made them 
from just the same political or economic igno- 
rance which causes similar mistakes to-day, not 
from deliberate malice. That the Hungarians 
recognized their good intentions, and end not 
look on the Austrian rule as a mere selfish 
foreign despotism, is sufficiently proved by the 
fa<ft that twice within two-thirds of a century 
they came to its help and saved the composite 
state from extinction when it must have per- 
ished but for them ; namely, in 1742 when Maria 
Theresa was assailed by the combination set 
going by Frederick, and again when Napoleon 
advanced on Vienna with the wrath excited 
by Joseph's attempted extin<5tion of Hungary 
scarcely cooled. The conventional cant is to 
talk of the "ill-requited chivalry" and "foolish 
romantic generosity" of the Magyars; but ob- 
viously an oppressed people do not fight for 
their oppressors. The Magyars were not fools, 
and did not shed their blood to rivet a detested 
yt)ke on their necks out of chivalry : they fought 
for Austria because they considered it their 
own state, and their own interests bound up 
with it, in spite of its faults; and they are 
the best witnesses to the general spirit of its 
condu<5t. It should not be forgotten, either, that 
for over a century every movement toward bet- 
tering the condition of Hungary — toleration of 
Protestants, property rights of the peasants, 
education, reform of civil and criminal law, 
etc. — was not only introduced by the Austrian 

? government, but mostly carried out by it in the 
ace of bitter opposition from the Magyar 
people and clergy. 

The constitution of Hungary was that demo- 
cratic aristocracy which has been the general 
prelude to democracy all over the world ; that is, 
a system in which all political rights are confined 
to a small caste, but the members of that caste 
possess nominal equality of rights among them- 
selves. This body of freemen — "nobles" was 
the somewhat misleading term they used, a large 
part of them being small farmers with no other 
claim to nobility than having a vote — were all 
technically Magyars, basing their exclusive rights 
on descent from the Magyar conquerors, and 
originally so in reality; later, intermarriage, the 
buying of titles by rich outsiders (even Jews), 
and other legal fi(5tions, had somewhat damaged 
the race purity. By their Golden Bull — exactly 
corresponding to the Great Charter of England 
though much more selfishly narrowed to the 
privileges of a class, won in the same way by 
an insurredion of the nobility against the king, 
and oddly enough only six years later, in 1222 
— they were the only persons who could hold 
landed property, and had of course the mediae- 
val lords' ri^id monopoly of grinding grain, 
baking, brewing, wine-making, etc. ; yet they 
could not be taxed, could not have soldiers 
quartered on them, and could not be sent on 
military service outside of Hungary without 
being paid for it. Their business, in short, was 
to keep the kingdom from destruction by foreign 
invaders ; and as the class on which the exist- 
ence of their state primarily rested, and with- 
out whom there could be no industry at all, 



they claimed the right to the first and best of 
everything. 

This national militia answered well enough 
so long as it was opposed to nothing stronger; 
but as soon as it met the trained armies of 
the Turks it involved the country in utter ruin, 
most of Hungary passing under Turkish rule, 
the rest becoming only an appendage to Austria. 
In any event it must have succumbed either 
to internal or external force, after the rise of 
the g^eat military powers of the Middle Ages. 
After the expulsion ^f the Turks by the impe- 
rial government, and the restoration of Hun- 
gary to its old limits and national consciousness, 
the Magyars wished to have a national guard 
formed and trained from their number, so as 
to be an army competent for defense whenever 
assembled; but the head government had no 
notion of paralyzing their own hands by delib- 
erately training a Magyar army to resist their 
own administrative a6ts, and wished either to 
draw part of their own regular forces from the 
Magyars, or else have the latter pay taxes to 
hire other soldiers. But the Magyars would 
neither build up nor pay for a standing army 
to crush their own liberties, though in actual 
war they often voted extraordinary subsidies as 
a matter of grace; and the Hungarian forces — 
amounting at the time of the revolution to 
some 60,000 men — were drawn by the govern- 
ment almost entirely from the peasantry, the 
Magyars thus escaping both the taxes and the 
service which was the excuse for not paying 
taxes. This was one, perhaps the first, of a 
long series of deadlocks which gradually in- 
cluded the entire sphere of administration, be- 
cause neither trusted the other nor would give 
up its grip first; a set of political blind alleys 
such as every nation in the world has got into 
at times, for which both parties are to blame 
in one asped and neither to blame in another, 
and from which there is no escape except by 
a violent cataclysm which puts one party de- 
finitively on top or forces a compromise by 
physical terror. 

The Magyars justified their refusal to pay 
taxes by their lack of any control over the 
obie<5ts for which the money was spent; and 
asked for a responsible ministry and a budget, 
— in a word, for administrative independence. 
It does not follow that because this is not im- 
mediately ruinous in 1890, it would have been 
politically feasible in 1700 or 1690; most likely 
It would have involved the break-up of the 
empire or a civil war. The Magyars, however, 
gained nothing in fa<5t by the refusal to pay 
direct taxes; for the Austrian government taxed 
them indirectly in a highly oppressive way 
which left them equally no control over ex- 
penditure, and ruined their trade and industry 
besides. Hungary had by law a right of free 
export and import on payment of 5 per cent, 
duty; but Joseph II., to compel the country to 
manufacture for itself, raised the import duty to 
60 per cent., allowed no one but a noble to im- 
port, and tnen only on oath that the articles 
were for his own use. The scheme was an utter 
failure : manufactures did not grow, a scanty 
rill of commerce was only carried on by a 
gigantic system of smuggling and false oaths, 
exports were paralyzed equally with imports 
because trade means exchange, progress ceased 
and everybody was impoverished ; the treasury 
was chronically empty, there were repeated 
national bankruptcies, the people relapsed into 
sluggish semi-barbarism. But as it enabled the 
government to squeeze the Magyar nobles, as it 
protected Austrian manufacturers and farmers 
from the competition of Hungarian exports, and 
as the tariff wall kept the provinces from trading 
with each other and therefore from having any 
common understanding that might lead thepi 
to unite in insurrection or political opposition, 
it was retained ; as well as a mass of ridicu- 
lously heavy export and excise duties that de- 
feated themselves and corrupted the civil ser- 
vice, to the utter despair of the government, 
which did not see that it was doing the mischief 
itself. 

The growth and political importance of the 
towns formed, as in other countries, a further 
source of alienation between the government 
and the landed aristocracy. The towns were 
the natural enemies of the latter, whose indus- 
trial and political system alike they imperiled, 
whose peasants they demoralized and lured 
away by the charms of their life with its 
variety and chances to rise, whose courts they 
were havens of refuge from, and whose rela- 
tive political weight of course sank in exaCt 
proportion to the rise of their own. With the 
keen instinCt of selfishness, the aristocracy gen- 
erally perceived this from the first, and fought 
the grant of privileges which would increase the 
population and strengthen the political position 



of the towns ; even though they indemnified 
themselves by piracy on the town commerce, 
and made profit from the very growth they 
hated. The rulers usually sided with the towns 
and granted them special privileges; partly be- 
cause a town was a much greater reservoir of 
ready cash than a country estate, and the 
towns would buy grants and could be milked 
for subsidies, and partly as political allies to 
play off against the insolent magnates. In 
Poland the aristocracy, owing to the ruinous 
weakness of the elective kingship, —a system 
which crippled a candidate with pledges and 
waivers before he was allowed to mount the 
throne, — were enabled to wage a fatally suc- 
cessful war against town growth in its infancy, 
and practically put an end to it altogether save 
in a very few cases ; and having emancipated 
themselves from all control whatever, even of 
their own representative diet, vegetated in their 
ideal of aristocratic anarchy while Russia, Swe- 
den, Brandenburg, and Austria ate into them and 
finally^ rent them limb from limb and absorbed 
them beyond hope of separate existence. In 
Hungary the Turks extinguished national inde- 
pendence before the aristocracy could accomplish 
this, and the imperial German power was always 
favorable to the towns ; but the landed interest 
canceled their political power by refusing to 
count their votes in the Diet, where they formed 
a body entirely subservient to the crown, which 
appointed the municipal governments and put 
a stop to all municipal improvement whenever 
they began to be recalcitrant. As in England, 
the government not only maintained the full 
voting rights of places which had sunk from 
populous towns to heaps of ruins, but created 
rotten boroughs for the express purpose of 
enabling the crown to control the Diets; the 
landed order retorted by refusing to let the 
town delegates vote at all. contemptuously 
oflfering one vote for the whole body of towns, 
which was refused. They justified this on the 
ground that the town delegations were only- 
royal creatures; but the crown could not give 
up the appointment of municipal officers with- 
out turning the towns from a counterbalance into 
a reinforcement of the aristocracy. The situa- 
tion was the regrettable but inevitable outcome 
of a government not only unrepresentative but 
foreign, and therefore at best in armed neutrality 
with its subjects. 

The position and rights of the peasantry were 
another sore. In revenge for a peasant revolt 
about Luther's time, the entire peasantry had 
been made absolute slaves by law ; and though 
this piece of suicidal savagery — for the impover- 
ishment of the peasantry meant that of their 
lords, who could have nothing except the sur- 
plus of what the peasants raised — was leisjally 
relaxed in the next generation, and much light- 
ened in practice by the common -sense and 
humanity of the nobles, the position of the agri- 
cultural laborers was very bad. That they paid 
their rents by roboi or enforced labor for their 
lords was inevitable in a country and time when 
commerce was slight and money scarce : with 
trade mainly barter, and no great stores of 
money to pay wages in advance, general hiring 
was impossible, and a military aristocracy could 
not turn farm laborers and till their own lands 
or cut their own firewood or provide their own 
meat. Nor were the two days in each week of 
labor, — or one day with a team, — fairly dis- 
tributed through the year, an unreasonable rent. 
But rent paid in labor involves a lord's court 
with summary power to enforce it, or the peas- 
ants will shirk their dues; and this means the 
power of a greedy or brutal lord to exaCt his 
dues unfairly, — to compel a double number of 
days during harvest time, for instance, or to 
pick out all the fair days, though this was for- 
bidden by law, — or to commit other extortions 
or oppressions by inventing ofienses to punish 
the peasant for. The latter had a right of ap- 
peal, but of course did not often dare to use 
it. And the extras were so many and vexa- 
tious that the peasant was always harassed and 
generally stripped : a ninth of all fruits of the 
soil and of all animals to go to the landlord; 
special rents in produce or money for house 
and land ; the same amounts on the marriage, 
capture, or religious retirement of lord or lady; 
whatever royalty the lord chose to extort for 
the rij^ht to grind, bake, brew, make or sell wine 
or spirits, or kill meat; men and teams for 
postal service; etc., etc. This besides the faCt 
that they paid all government taxes and heavy 
municipal imposts, had the soldiers quartered 
on them (which meant feeding their compulsory 
guests much better than they could afford to 
feed themselves, and enduring whatever indigni- 
ties a contemptuous, idle, and licentious dragoon 
took a notion to infliCt, without daring to avenge 
or complain of them), had to furnish provisions 
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for the army far below the market price (for 
which they were indemnified by law but prob- 
ably not always in practice); and on top of all 
these, a tenth to the church. 

That in spite of all this, the condition of the 
peasantry did improve somewhat, that many of 
them were very comfortable and some accumu- 
lated property, was probably due in about equal 
measure to the lords being human afler all and 
most of them much decenter than they were 
legally required to be, and to the peasants' 
astute development of means for shirkmg their 
dues to the lords and stretching their own 
rights ; but still, their general state was squalid, 
oppressed, and a detriment to the state. The 
smgle fa<5t that they were hopeless — that no 
qualities and no thrift could raise them out of 
tne peasant rank or gain them political rights — 
was alone sufficient to stifle any impulse to im- 
provement ; there was nothing worth working 
for. This did not trouble their Magyar lords; 
but it did trouble the government, which had 
the strongest motive for improving the condi- 
tion of those who paid all the taxes and fur- 
nished all the soldiers besides. Austria was the 
single-minded friend of the Hungarian peasant 
age after age, listening to his complaints partly 
for his sake and partly for a club to beat down 
the Magyar opposition, breaking the power of 
the lord's courts over him, granting him owner- 
ship in the land he tilled, abolishing a mass of 
his burdens, making him more of a man and a 
more comfortable man ; and one must be dull 
not to see why the Hungarian revolution failed. 
It was the revolution of a caste, whose voluntary 
abdication of its caste privileges at the last 
moment could not undo the work or root out 
the memories of ages ; Austria had the help and 
good-will of the lower orders because she had 
earned it. If there was selfish policy mixed 
with the other motives for raising the peasant 
up, the class which fought with greater selfish- 
ness to keep them down has certainly no right 
to throw any stones at it, and claim that an 
interested benefaction is worse than an inter- 
ested robbery. But it gave the Magyar caste 
one more reason for hating the Austrian govern- 
ment : they denounced it for "craftily posing as 
the friend of the peasants," which they were 
above doing themselves ; or to speak plainly, 
considered their monopoly of everything worth 
living for as part of the law of God which it was 
immoral to disturb. 

The relations of Hungary to Austria, and 
the rights of Austria over Hungary, cannot be 
fairly estimated without remembering that not 
only was the existence of modern Hungary 
due to Austria, but that up to 1830 or so nearly 
all the civilizing which has set Hungary abreast 
of modern times was done by Austria, was 
German in substance and form, and was part 
of the effort of the Austrian rulers to make 
their state more homogeneous like other states. 
We have explained why this was impossible ; 
but that does not make it oppression where in 
others it would be statesmanship. There are 
two great landmarks in this process, — the 
reigns of Maria Theresa (1740-80) and her son 
Joseplf II. (1780-90) ; though these form really 
but one period, as the son merely carried for- 
ward his mother's policy, with so much less 
tadt and judgment that he undid the greater 
part of the work of both. Maria Theresa the 
ruler, as distinguished from Maria Theresa the 
injured and romantically interesting woman, is 
perhaps more unfairly ignored and underrated 
than any other ruler in history ; owing doubt- 
less to the general spleen against the Austrian 
state as a dull narrow tyrannical anachronism, 
and the consequent deduction that any work 
done to keep it alive is not worth considering. 
This is due partly to its real incongruity with 
modern ideas of national being, partly to the 
steady blackening of it for many years by the 
excited partisans of the nationalities struggling 
to be free from it. From its nature it has 
always had to play tyrant while others played 
patriot. If we study the plans and the accom- 
plishment of this masculinely broad-minded, 
judicious, and resolute queen, we shall perhaps 
rate her as high in sagacity, executive force, 
and sure feeling of the popular pulse, as our 
own Elizabeth, and much higher in humanity 
and the spirit of progressive reform ; and above 
Frederick's stature in most things except mili- 
tary genius, where comparisons are impossible. 
The devout Catholic woman who abolished the 
Inquisition, expelled the Jesuits, and fought the 
Papacy, stopped the churches from being asy- 
lums for criminals, reorganized religious orders, 
and prohibited priests from being present when 
wills were made; the legal reformer who abol- 
ished the rack and cut down the list of capital 
punishments ; the social reformer who set going 
a plan for universal education and revolutionized 



the condition of the peasantry ; and with all 
these kept her heterogeneous dominions together 
in the teeth of half Europe eager to dismem- 
ber them, ^made herself and her reforms too 
popular to be resisted from within, and bore 
nine children while she was doing it, — surely 
this woman deserves to be called great if the 
word means anything. If she had Kaunitz to 
help her, she chose Kaunitz and backed him 
up, as Elizabeth chose Burghley ; and Kaunitz 
was also Joseph's minister but did not save his 
schemes from wreck. 

We cannot set forth all the detail of her 
reign, nor is it necessary ; but one or two items 
are needed for our story. Her great Urbarium 
for the peasantry did not diminish their imme- 
diate burdens ; but its ultimate importance was 
immense. In the first place, the peasant had up 
to that time been a serf of the soil, unable to 
leave his farm without the lord's permission ; he 
could now quit it at pleasure if his debts were 
paid. In the second, he had before had no 
rights in the land at all. and been a tenant only 
at the will of his lord, who could retake the 
farm and ejedt him at any time ; he was now 
given a fixed tenure, could bequeath the usufru<5l 
to his children, and the lord could not take 
away his farm without giving him another as 

f^ooa. This was also a great stroke of policy 
or the government ; since all the peasants' land 
(probably two-thirds of all in the Kingdom) was 
forever bound for taxes, whereas before the 
nobles who paid no taxes could obliterate the 
government's claim on a piece of land by sim- 
ply retaking it. 

There was a new stir and ferment in Hungary 
as the great queen's work took effect; and it 
had its good and its evil side. Hungary had 
been barbarized by the Turks and by isolation, 
the Germans were far more advanced and re- 
fined. The Hungarian upper classes were now 
ashamed of their inferiority, and eagerly copied 
their masters in language, customs, clothes, and 
literature. German was the fashion* Magyar 
localisms became the badge of intelleAual dull- 
ness or crankiness or coarse tastes; national 
conservatism or aggressive patriotism meant 
stagnation, the Magyar ' tongue was the diale<^* 
of the vulgar. Vienna was a cultured capital. 
Buda by comparison a rough narrow provincial 
village ; therefore most of those who could afford 
it flocked to "the city," and Hungary was 
affliifled with that worst of curses, absentee 
landlordism, the owners working their estates 
through Jew factors and the peasantry sinking 
into debt and drunkenness. For the time, the 
new refinement of the magnates was worse 
than worthless to the country which they kept 
away from as much as possible ; yet the time 
was to come when the fever of novelty had 
gone, a better equilibrium was established, the 
old life would mix with the new, and Hun- 
garians could lead Hungarian lives without 
ceasing to lead cultivated ones. All countries 
pass through this stage in some degree: it is 
implied in the very fatt of learning from others. 
Joseph had all his mother's idealism and 
energy, and his views of state policy were much 
the same, though more radical ; but he had 
none of her tad, patience, or sensitiveness to 
public feeling. Moreover, he had imbibed from 
Frederick (and indeed the general atmosphere 
of eighteenth-century statesmanship) an utter 
contempt for political forms^ formal public law, 
or public feeling, in comparison with substantial 
results, and deduced from Frederick's career 
that no regard for them was needed. He forgot 
that his task was altogether different and incom- 
putably harder, and also that he was not Fred- 
erick. His first a6l was to refuse coronation as 
king of Hungary, because he did not intend to 
be bound by the coronation oath ; thus sounding 
an alarm to every class in Hungary and turning 
a search-light of keen suspicion on all he did! 
His mother had summoned three Diets in forty 
years, he summoned none at all. He crowded 
reforms into a year that she would have spread 
over decades. He cut off pensions and turned 
court hangers-on adrift. He roused the Roman 
clergy against him by granting liberty of wor- 
ship to the Protestants and the Greek Church, 
by dissolving monasteries and endowing schools 
and universities with their property. He an- 
gered the Hungarian magnates by once more 
extending the privileges of the peasantry, and 
by redistributing the taxes. In these cases, how- 
ever, the support of the beneficiaries largely 
overbalanced the hate of the monopolists whose 
hands were forced ; and the further reform of 
the laws could do him no harm. But his mon- 
strous and ruinous tariff ad. of which we have 
spoken, left pradically all victims and no bene- 
ficiaries ; and he weiit on to abolish the whole 
|X)litical system of Hungary. The county meet- 
ings, county ofllicers, and local courts — the 



whole framework of Magyar democracy, the very 
life of organized political society in the king- 
dom — were swept away, and the Diel not called 
together even to sandion it ; and the country 
was divided into a set of new distrids to be 
managed by royal commissioners. 

This sweeping revolution, not justified by 
any dired revolt against royal authority, was 
excused by the plea that the ordinary course 
of Hungarian local government was in fad one 
steady defiance of the royal will and a perma- 
nent paralysis of Austrian administrative efforts ; 
and that the government could not govern un- 
less the machinery of fadious opposition was 
thoroughly broken up and disjointed. Even 
this was submitted to for the time; but Joseph, 
in the very madness of triumphant despotism, 
committed the insane and incredible folly of 
carrying off to Vienna the crown of St. Stephen, 
the symbol of Hungarian national life, and is- 
suing an edid that all ofilicial business should 
thereafter be transaded in Germany. If this 
were to be consummated, then Hungary was 
not in the least better than Poland ; it was 
blotted from existence. A race of sheep would 
have revolted at such an ad ; and Hungary 
rose in a body to demand the restoration of its 
institutions and the calling of a Diet. The 
government threatened punishment and sup- 
pression, and even circulated hints of an insur- 
redion of the peasantry, which they did in fad 
set going in 1848 ; the Magyars refused either 
obedience or supplies. At last Joseph, with a 
rebellion surginjj in every part of his dominions, 
face to face with the disruption of his state 
instead of the unification he had worked for, 
signed a decree annulling every ad concerning 
Hungary he had passed except the toleration 
of Protestants, ana died soon after, with all 
his plans a wreck before his eyes. 

[Concluded in next article] 



TWO GIFTS 

NCK you gave me your soul. 

But feared to give me a kiss ; 
And then our two spirits stole 
To a paradise of bliss. 

Now you give me no soul, 

You give me only a kiss; 
And I know what the opposite pole 

Of blissful paradise is. 



PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies op 
The Travelers 

From July 20 to August 20, 1894 

LiFK Policies 

John C. Rockwell, Glastonbury, Conn. . $1,000.00 

Preston F. McNair, Mattoon, 111. . 1,000.00 

John Moore, Providence, R. 1 8,000.00 

Peter E. Jone«. Strong;, Pa 1,000.00 

Wm. H. Vermilyea, Gaines, Pa. 1,000.00 

Charles F. Kevser, Hornellsville, N. Y. 930.00 

Gerrett J. Bradt, Lowell. Mass. 2,000.00 

Oliver E. French, Berkeley, Mass. . 25300 

Samuel Schuyler, Albany, N. Y. . 4,460.00 

Ella L. BuUard, Glens Falls. N. Y. 1,000.00 

Wm. R. Adamson, Lake George, N. Y. 5.000.00 

Charles Shedd. Mt. Gilead. Ohio . 425.00 

Treffl* C014, St. Anns. P. Q 1,000.00 

Charles Miller. Jamestown, N. Y 3,000.00 

John A. Tyson, Philadelphia, Pa. . 500.00 

Oliver L. Hall, Parsons, Kan 300.00 

Clarence N. Wood, Greeley, Col. 2,000.00 

John Backus, Richfield Springs, N. Y. . 1,250.00 

George L. Raicbe, Enfield, Conn. . 1,000.00 

Accident Policies 

George W. Mandigo. Rouse's Point, N. Y. . 1,000.00 

Charles Maupirf, St. Charles, Mo. . 1,000.00 

D. S. Ellsworth, Leadville. Col. 1,000.00 

Ephram Morrison. Louisville, Ky. . 350.00 

J. A. Gremm, Marshall, Tex 2,000.00 

James Horton, Bluefield, W. Va. 250.00 

James Johns, Fort Worth, Tex. 2,000.00 

Jacob Hart, V'ork, Pa 5,000.00 

Wm. A. Carlisle, Sault St. Marie, Out. . 2.000.00 

Owen Cusick, Scranton, Pa 5,000.00 

Theodore Allen, Zanesville, Ohio . 1,500.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

NO. OF policy Amount 

74.323 $1,000.00 

41,055 1,000.00 

31.359 1,000.00 

19.754 300.00 

19.780 . 1,000.00 

28,866 150.00 

31,394 .... ... 1,000.00 

11,109 148.00 

2,174 ^<-r^ . i.oeo.oo 
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JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS 

friend of Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina, who had already made liberal 
contributions to the institution, desired 
to provide further for its welfare by 
insuring at his own expense the lives of other 
friends of the college, for its benefit. He ex- 
plained his purpose to Mr. J. R. Lindsay, the 
State Agent of The Travelers for North Caro- 
lina, who immediately submitted the plan to the 
officers of the Company. The principal obstacle 
appeared to be want of insurable interest by 
the institution in the lives of the persons to be 
proposed for insurance. The only way to reach a 
satisfactory solution of this question, upon which 
conflicting opinions were offered, was by proper 
proceedings to submit it to the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. In order that this might be 
done, application was made for a policy benefi- 
cial to Trinity College, upon the life of Edward 
S. Sheppe. The premium was paid and the 
policy issued. The latter instrument contained 
a provision under which cash surrender value 
might be demanded at the option of the bene- 
ficiary. The demand was made and the founda- 
tion laid for an action upon the policy; which 
action was commenced, and the questions arising 
thereon reserved for the advice of the Supreme 
Court. It was held by that tribunal that Trinity 
College had no insurable interest in the life of 
Mr. Sheppe, whose relation to the institution 
was only that of a well-wishing friend and a 
member of the same religious denomination with 
which the college was identified. Therefore the 
plan of the benefaCtor was adjudicated to be 
impracticable. The result was not a surprise to 
the Travelers Insurance Company, although it 
would have been pleased if a different result 
could have been reached. The case is reported 
in the Insurance Law Journal, page 53, volume 23. 
Several insurance journals have commented 
upon this case unfavorably to The Travelers, 
and it would seem from reading the published 
official report, without knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the amicable suit, that 
their comments are justifiable. The Travelers 
Insurance Company does not set up inequitable 
defenses to its contracts, and it is generally con- 
tented to stand upon its record in this regard. 
But in this particular case it seems proper to 
explain how it appears, upon the face of the 
record, to have assumed such a position. 

When the decision was rendered, The Trav- 
elers returned the premium, so that no one 
buffered from the action of the Court; unless it 
was Trinity College, one of whose promoters and 
benefactors was thereby prevented from making 
the provision he intended for its benefit. 

Thus far the Legal Department, and we 

have nothing to add to its bill of particulars. 



Nor has the charge against the Company in this 
case been intemperately pressed, the first paper 
to mention the case making frank amends in 
the next issue. But the place it is got from is 
so regular a source of the grossest libels against 
all insurance companies, and so utterly mislead- 
ing by itself, that we take this chance of pro- 
testing with all our energy against its use : we 
mean the reports of suits in the legal periodicals 
or volumes. Such reports from their very nature 
rarely tell anything of the merits of cases : they 
are not issued for that purpose, and their chief 
use is by men who care nothing about that 
aspect of the matter. They give at best only 
the for^ial pleadings and the decisions on the 
special issues set up ; often they give only an 
abstract of the adjudications of technical points, 
and even sometimes only novel technical de- 
cisions or those conflicting with previous ones. 
They never tell (witness the case in point) 
whether the suit is a real contest between 
•parties, or an amicable dummy suit to establish 
a principle and forestall real contests over it ; 
and they never tell and can never tell whether 
the ground of defense put forward is the real 
one that determines the company to fight, the 
moral and equitable cause of its resistance, or 
merely something it hof)es to win on as a point 
of law when it is hopeless of winning on the 
real merits as a matter of equity. 

Thus, for instance, a sound fire company 
rarely if ever contests a claim except at bottom 
on the ground of fraud or mistake; that is, 
either of over-insurance, of excessive estimate 
of loss, or of arson direCtly or through purposed 
carelessness. But in a large proportion of cases 
. it is perfectly useless to put in any such de- 
fense: either evidence cannot be got, or in- 
terested witnesses will swear through a stone 
wall, or a jury will simply not consider any 
evidence on the company's side, however crush- 
ing, or the court will throw out everything in 
its favor as incompetent. In such cases, how 
can it be blamed for setting up a minor but 
undeniable breach of the contract, which the 
court cannot refuse to admit and the jury 
can get no chance at? Yet to assail it for 
crawling out of just obligations through a legal 
knot-hole, on the strength of the skeleton report 
in a law journal, is simply careless or wilful 
falsehood. 

So with life companies : useless though just 
defenses like suicide, or the concealment of 
grossly intemperate habits or serious known 
disease in making the application, are likely 
enough to need the help of any technical points 
that can be raised. In the accident business, 
owing to the determination of the average jury 
that a man who has paid a premium for even 
the slightest hazard shall claim compensation for 
any hazard he chooses to run, a close adherence 
to technical rights in a certain class of cases is 
the only thing that saves every company in the 
business from going into liquidation within a 
year. But the slighter the apparent technical 
ground for the contest, with a strong company, 
the more certain it is that there are substantial 
grounds of equity behind ; for companies in a 
sound position and with a future do not risk 
loss of business and public objurgation, and 
probably defeat after all, for a trifle. 

It is of course incomparably easier — and if 
one cares only for spiciness and the appearance 
of high moral principle, not truth, it is far more 
satisfactory — to take the bones of a case from 
the law reports, invent enough besides to round 
it out into a good story, and blaze away at the 
villany of the contesting company, than to inves- 
tigate the truth and nineteen times out of twenty 
have nothing to say ; but it ought to be true of 
journalists what Coke says of judges, that "hon- 
est judges abhor such practices." 



\t seems this Company did get stuck by 
that daCtylose sharper, Mr. A. T. Ward, 
after all : the list of claims paid him 
which was furnished to us, supposably complete, 
oddly not containing the name of our own estab- 
lishment. That self-replacing toe — which would 
seem to have been shaved with a dried-beef 
cutter, as it was always displayed freshly cut — 
cost us $75. An agent of another company feels 
injured over our item in the last issue, and 
writes a peppery note to us saying that our 
"weak effort to build up [boom?] our system 
by reflection on other companies rather failed." 
How would a cigar do? We will acknowledge 
the obligation whenever he calls, and talk busi- 
ness embryology with him. He should not be 
so sensitive: this paper is not a "bard," as our 
New York friends remarked, for other "chief- 
twns:" Incidentally, it is doubtful if Mr. Ward 
could have carried out all these jobs without 
collusion, or if he got all of even the meager 
profit thereon : there is a certain grave elderly 
physician who has set his hand to the state- 
ment of a mutilation which does not exist. 

J HE report of the British Board of Trade 
on railroad accidents for the second 
quarter of the year, as summarized in 
the Lancet, contains some significant figures ; but 
we are not concerned so much with them as 
with the striking deduction the Board makes 
from them. It says in so many words the very 
thing the Record has said again and again : 
that all the perfection of safety appliances, al- 
most human in their automatic sureness and 
delicacy, has not lessened by one atom the 
need of human skill and vigilance; and that 
there must be just as much of these qualities as 
if there were not a single mechanical device for 
this purpose in use at all. Or as we have put 
it repeatedly, everything comes at some point, 
in the last resort, to the skill or the care of some 
man ; if he is deficient in either, that point gives 
way some time or other and there is a disaster. 
Every one of the hundreds of fatal and the thou- 
sands of non-fatal accidents, on roads provided 
with the best mechanical safety devices in the 
world, represents some spot where the human 
factor failed. 



__ , ^ isses bum; 

Hot to my eyes wept tears return ; 
Forgotten throbs my pulses shake, 
To-night. 

Love is avenged— my buried love — 

To-night. 
The weakling Present slips away; 
The giant Past alone has sway,— 
Potential as the gods above,— 

To-night. 

And let him reign ! I'll hold my soul, 

• To-night, 

In glad fief to this mighty Past: 
My false allegiance off 1 cast, 
Deny the Present's petty toll, 
To-night. 

Take royally, great Past, my king, 

To-night I 
To-morrow's sun may thee unthrone: 
But eyes, lips, heart — all that I own 
Of treasure — I before thee fling 

To-night. 

^ Leonoila Beck. 
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FAILURE 



' the white wall the shadows steal 
apace ; 
Fast slips the day — the day that 
promised fair. 
Vt morn I rose with flushed and 
eager face, 
And to the hillside turned to toil 
my share: 
But at the gate I paused to pull a rose, 

Then idled where the goldfish glance and gleam; 
And Lise and Lettice called me from the slope, 

Beneath the myrtles there to lounge and dream. 
And so with laugh and jest the morning sped: 

Ere I could guess it, it was afternoon. 
"And why go now? stay yet awhile," they "said ; 
"To-morrow toil — to-day is all too soon." 

Thus with my life: — a youth that promised fair. 
The world's broad highway for my eager feet; 

But Pleasure wooed me from the noon-day glare, 
And Old Age finds me with no task complete! 

Maurice Gordon. 



THE CLASSIFICATION PROBLEM 



DiTOR Travelers Record. 

Dear Sir: — I have read with 

freat interest your article in the 




Agents' Co-operation 



July Record, 
Wanted." 

I am glad indeed that the Record has seen 
fit to put forth such an article on this subjedt. 
We have made our share of mistakes at this 
agency, and we purpose to corre<5l same. We 
have tried to get the rating correct, and write 
applications complete as to occupation. We 
have insured certain classes "Preferred" when 
undoubtedly their work was such as to make 
it questionable whether they ought to be insured 
at "Preferred" or "Ordinary," but we have 
written them "Preferred" for the reason that 
we could not secure the risk at "Ordinary" 
rate. What would you advise us to do in such 
cases? We have written many i>eople who are 
occupied part of their time with work tha 
would rate them proijerly at "Ordinarv," and 
an equal share of their time that would entitle 
them to "Preferred," at "Preferred" rate 
rather than lose the business, at the same time 
explaining that in event of claim under the 
more hazardous occupation, same would be 
pro-rated. Is this an injustice to the Company, 
or a mistake in rating? 

To illustrate : — In this Western country, in 
our best towns, a good many people engaged 
in the saloon business do not tencl bar ; as a 
rule they own their own property and are 
pretty well off. We can write them $5,000 Ac- 
cident Policies at "Preferred" rate as "Saloon 
Keepers, not tending bar"; on the other hand, 
occasionally they tend their bar for a short 
time. We' could not secure the risk at all at 
"Ordinary" rate. These parties understand 
that if they are injured while engaged in the 
occupation as "Bar Tender," their claim would 
be pro-rated. What would you do in such 
cases, — lose the business or write it? In this 
conne(5tion I would like to say that much of 
that class of business is not desirable anyway, 
and I have instructed all Agents to steer clear 
of a good share of it ; but on the other hand, 
much is good. 

I think your article will have a good influ- 
ence, and ought to be read by every Agent, 
and furthermore by every policy-holder. 

I would like to hear from you regarding 
this. F. E. Ford, State Agent, St. Paul. 

This is the sort of letter which lights up the 
real difficulties of agency work ; and we are 
glad to get it, or any such utterance from the 
field that enables us to keep in touch with the 
a(5tual problems confronting those who get the 
business. It is hard for an office worker not 
to grow academic and lose sight of stern reali- 
ties ; we have not in our own mind, however, 
made light of the corners an Agent is con- 
stantly forced into, or the judgment and flexi- 
bility needed to get out of them profitably. 
We know he cannot simply jog along a beaten 
road, and a6t like even the finest of automatic 
machines describing settled motions : he must 



bend to circumstances and use brains of his 
own. 

We cannot pretend to furnish a set of rules 
to govern every case : even in whist, with a 
finite set of mechanical combinations, the mi- 
nutest manuals always end each se^ion by say- 
ing that in cases not provided for, you must 
vary your play accordingly. But on the first 
example cited in the letter, where apparently 
the regular work is a fair Ordinary only the 
men will not admit it, we should say the mat- 
ter ought to be submitted to the Home Office 
with a full explanation, so that it may a6t with 
its eyes open. If it prefers to sacrifice a line 
of business rather than incur a probable loss, 
it should not be made to carry such a line 
under a misapprehension ; if it thinks the 
chances of profit fair enough to risk, the Agent 
is relieved from all responsibility. By the terms 
of the letter, the doubt in the Agent's mind 
cannot be so obscure but that it can be put 
on paper. 

As to the second, it is exa<5lly the same 
question that so often comes up in fire insur- 
ance, and has the same dangers. A merchant 
without concealment applies for an insurance 
on his store and stock largely in excess of 
their value, to increase or strengthen his credit, 
notwithstanding that in case of total loss he 
could not recover nearly so much, and profess- 
ing that he does not expe<5t to : shall he be 
taken for it? The danger is that when the 
loss comes he will disavow the understanding 
and claim all he paid for, with the prima facie 
case wholly in his favor. So with the man of 
varying occupations. Theoretically, Agent Ford's 
way is perfe<5tly fair to both parties ; and if 
human nature were different it would be just 
as satisfactory in practice. In faCt, it is satis- 
factory when the man pays his premium ; his 
or his family's conviction of its unfairness be- 
gins when he gets hurt or killed in the more 
hazardous employment, and they want the little 
premium to bring back the big return. Very 
many men's — and all juries' — idea of a pre- 
mium is not that it is a payment equitable to 
a certain hazard, and the one ought to increase 
by even steps with the other ; they regard it 
as an entrance fee to get a "cinch" on a 
company, and thereby establish a right to 
claim the maximum sum in any event, however 
high the risk they run or however low the 
premium they paid. It is as though one 
bought a* ticket to Chicago on a through trans- 
continental train, and insisted on riding to San 
Francisco when he was once on board. 

Probably there is no way to handle this 
question that is essentially different from what 
is done now ; that is, take the business when 
it seems to be worth taking, allow all just 
claims, pro-rate them when that is the just way, 
and trust in the ultimate sense of fairness in 
the community to come out all right. There 
will be squabbles and bad blood now and then 
— no business can escape them wholly ; but so 
long as we do equity — and the Company would 
not be where it is if it had not done so in the 
main — we have full faith that neither the malice 
of rogues nor the much more serious prejudice 
of the honestly mistaken can do us vital harm. 

Sbrailment and its results are not to 
be the monopoly of the steam-cars any 
longer : eleCtric cars, with their high rate 
of speed and bad grades, will give us a new 
list of the same sort. A serious case occurred 
near Orange, N. J., Aug. 26, when a heavily 
loaded car slipped its brakes on a down grade, 
ran into a sharp curve, broke the flange of a 
wheel, jumped the track, and rolled over an 
embankment. Twoscore people were hurt, a 
couple of children perhaps fatally. 
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fr IS a pity our friends of the Chronicle 
didn't look in some old school atlas 
before swallowing the bait of that impu- 
dent charlatan, Willard Glazier, as well as the 
hook, line, and pole. The "lake" (250 acres of 
pond) which he has made so much noise over 
"discovering" in 1881 south of Itasca, can be 
found on the map of Minnesota copyrighted by 
A. J. Johnson & Co. in 1869, and published in 
their atlas ; and on maps a generation before 
as an arm of Itasca. It is the same sort of 
"source" of the Mississippi that New Haven 
Harbor would be of the Atlantic Ocean if 
neglected and left to silt up so there would be 
only a channel for the Quinnipiac and Mill. The 
Minnesota Historical Society was quite right in 
denouncing Glazier as a cheeky humbug : next 
thing, somebody will "explore" the Great Lake 
borders on a drawing-room car, and "discover" 
an overflowed swamp off Lake Superior as the 
source of the St. Lawrence. Everybody knew 
Glazier's pond was there: his "discovery" was 
of the incomparable brass needed to claim it 
as either new or important. And no large map 
has ever put down the Itasca shore as the ulti- 
mate water-shed : little streams are always shown 
draining into it. So we don't see what either 
his party of fellow-travelers or his English (!) 
geographers have to do with the matter. 

Jbout one claim a day for bicycling acci- 
dents since the season opened this 
year — that is the experience of The 
Travelers so far; and it is obviously only a 
part of the experience of the men who ride 
bicycles. The "safety" may be relatively safer 
than the old tall wheel ; but its very ease of 
management has multiplied its numbers so 
enormously that its total of casualties is far 
greater. Many of these, it is just to say, are 
due to the miserable hate and unscruplous ran- 
cor of the drivers of horses : it is a common 
thing for a teamster, and even a so-called gen- 
tleman in a private carriage, to deliberately run 
down a bicycle. This will have to be stopped 
by the bicycle leagues prosecuting every such 
case till the drivers tire of so expensive an 
amusement. Some of the accidents, on the 
other hand, are the bicyclers' fault, either from 
carelessness or bravado. But whatever the 
cause, the moral is the same — "Insure in The 
Travelers." 

JHE very illogical deduction is drawn, from 
the faCt that suicides increase among the 
fraternal orders with their small poli- 
cies as fast as in life companies where great 
fortunes can be loaded on, that the leaving one's 
family provided for is not the motive of insured 
suicides. It shows nothing except what we all 
know — that wealth is purely relative. It is as 
much temptation to a workman who never had 
five dollars in his life to leave a couple of thou- 
sand to his family, as to a Jio,ooo-a-year busi- 
ness man or speculator to leave $100,000. Each 
is sick of life but wants to leave his family in 
comfort ; and by the folly of his fellows he is 
enabled to do it. 

THE IDEAL 




If thou hast lost that lodestar's pure, ethereal gleaming, 
And if thy life is grown to dull, unbroken gray. 

Pray thou for death — or pray across thy sullen dreaming 
Flash from that splendor-world once more one trem- 
bling ray. 
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OUR OPTIMISTIC CREED 

|HE following is part of a letter from 
Riley Allen of Williamsport, anent 
the last number of this paper. We 
copy the first paragraph because it is 

gratifying, and the second because it is matter 

for comment. 

I have just received "sample copy" of August 
Record. Whether it is a better number than 
usual, or whether I was in a more appreciative 
mood, I don't know. But certain it is I have 
not enjoyed a number so much in a long time. 
I was tired, have had a number of knotty prob- 
lems to untangle in the past few days, and 
needed a little inspiration. Your paper did it. 
I thank you for it. 

Your "Quibbles vs. Common-Sense" struck 
me where I am tender. . . . Your "smarty" 
lawyer, I doubt not, is recognized as supreme 
autnority in the locality where he lives, and will 
do the Company more tractable harm than your 
entire edition of the Record will do traceable 
good. When a smart man makes a foolish state- 
ment, it seems as though the poison spread like 
thistles. When you pay a million dollars for 
just such claims as he says you won't pay for, 
no one seems to give your Company a bit of 
credit for it. 

It does look so pretty often, we admit : peo- 
ple who a6l and think straight enough about all 
the other affairs of life will abnegate their entire 
position as reasoning beings when they come 
to discuss accident insurance, and condu<5l them- 
selves like maniacs or wild asses on a stampede. 
The odd thing is, too, that they will leave one 
company because they don't like its assumed 
principles of adjustment, and go to another with 
just the same ones and no difference except a 
less chance of getting anything at all. There 
seems to be something — we cannot guess what — 
in the nature of this business that makes other- 
wise sensible people become hydrants of frenzied 
nonsense when they contemplate it ; and what 
with the stupid prejudice "before using," and 
the irrational abuse when it defends itself from 
imposition "after using," one wonders the busi- 
ness can maintain itself at all. 

Nevertheless, we have faith in the rationality 
of the mass of mankind, and we believe there is 
enough of it in the long run even to keep this 
business going — though we admit that it is a 
large contra^. The possibility of civilized busi- 
ness existing at all rests on the sober sense of 
the public in most things at most times, when 
the things are within their powers of under- 
standing. If the fool or the scamp, the crank 
of caution or the crank of vindi«5tiveness, could 
ruin any business they set themselves against, 
we should all relapse into savagery again. They 
turn from one thing to another, tormenting like 
mosquitoes or fleas the condu^ors of each 
business they apply themselves to in turn : but 
meanwhile the former recipients of their atten- 
tions have peace, and go on doing their useful 
work unvexed. After all, the very fadl that we 
pay a million dollars while we fight claims for 
fifty thousand shows that the great bulk of our 
business flows on untroubled by these obstruc- 
tions : most men don't lie or steal or put in 
bogus claims, and the contest is along a little 
outside fringe of the business, not its vast placid 
core. There is no question of "adjustment" at 
all in nineteen twentieths of the business, the 
claims being obviously fair and paid without a 
murmur; all the trouble outside of deliberate 
fraud arises from the relatively few cases just 
over the line, where a man comes so near being 
entitled to something that he can't bear to lose 
it by .so close a scrape, and puts in a claim for 
all he might have had if he had paid more or 
things had happened otherwise. The crank is 
the exception, the fraud is the exception, as in 
all businesses; we might as well take down the 
sign if either were the rule. They are hateful, 
but not dangerous; they raise blisters or pus- 



tules, but their poison never gets far enough 
into the circulation to come near the heart. W'e 
doubt if the commissions of the local Agent will 
be seriously cut into even in this legal lumin- 
ary's own town. As to what part the Record 
plays as an antidote, that, as Dundreary was 
wont to remark, "no fellow can find out about"; 
but the squirming of those who are hit shows 
that it must be a good deal. 

"ONE THAT WAS PARALYZED" 



ENT in a prison of myself, 
My soul steps twice 
' and turns about : 

Or clambers to its nar- 
row shelf 
tn bloodshot windows to 
glare out. 

pon the sullen clay — 
y that breathes and still is 
dead. 
;ts against the wall alway, 
id stamps around within my 
head. 

The knotted arm that 
fought so well 
Is numb, and knows to 
fight no more; 
The legs that trudged the 
^p-M'-'-^-'^4-\\W\m width of hell 

No longer lift me from 
the floor. 

My very tongue is touched of death: 

A dog is not so dumb as I, 
Who love and cannot give it breath, 

Who hate and must unspoken lie. 

And Will, the captain left alone, 

Sits dazed within his lent to-day, 
And sees his adjutants disown 

The orders once they sprang t' obey. 

But no! This mummy be my shell. 
But not my fatel Betrayed, bereft 

Of followers, in the citadel 

The master lives — the I am left! 

Chas. F. Lummis. 

Jt seems odd that people will insist on 
burning their fingers when others have 
saved them the trouble by long before 
burning their own ; but so it is, and perhaps the 
race advances by the persistent refusal to be- 
lieve that fire is hot till you have tested it your- 
self. We are minded hereof by the decision of 
the live-stock insurance company organized not 
long since in the West to wind up its busi- 
ness at once, for some of the exa<5l reasons set 
forth by the editor of this paper a few years 
since in the " Memorial History of Hartford 
County" (as why the two Hartford live-stock 
companies came to an early and disastrous 
end), and later repeated in the Record as a 
warning to proje<5lors of similar ones — and if 
he mistakes not, in a personal letter to the 
founders of this very company. They know 
now, and will not try it again — but others will, 

scrcula scrculorum. Not quite irrelevantly, 

though less seriously, the proposal to make a 
total -abstinence department of a life company, 
at a lower premium than others, is as little 
novel as the other; and the result of the ex- 
periment can be found in the same work, and 
also later in the Record. The Phoenix Life of 
this city started on that plan, as the American 
Temperance ; and so far as physiological results 
went its theory was justified — its early risks 
were gilt-edged. But it is hard enough to get 
life applications anyway, without trying to make 
your man sign a teetotal pledge in addition, 
which an agent has to do in such cases ; and 
not enough permanent business could be got to 
live on or be worth the exertion. It is not a 
hygienic problem but a business problem. 




THE DILEMMA OF THE PRESS 
[William A. Spalding in California Magazine] 

Jne honest French newspaper, with a 
chara(5ter for truth-telling and a rea- 
sonably large circulation, might have 
held out against the Panama combi- 
nation, ana by exposing it, have pre- 
served for the people millions of their hard- 
earned money ; have saved the people of France 
from frightful mortification and disgrace as well 
as loss; have kept scores of the foremost men 
of the nation from their downfall ; have turned 
aside without a ripple the mighty tide of indig- 
nation that came so near overturning the gov- 
ernment and writing a new bloody chapter in 
the history of France. But if that one honest 
journal had existed, and had dared to breast 
the popular sentiment and expose the corrupt 
syncficate, we may be sure it would have been 
obliged to stand a torrent of abuse. Its editor 
would h^ve been denounced as a scoundrel, a 
cut-purse, an enemy to public enterprise, and a 
blackmailer. He might have been challenged to 
fight half a dozen duels, and perhaps been 
ruined in business and hounded to his deatli. 

Now let us take an editor with such a con- 
ception of duty and place ourselves at his elbow. 
He is in a position of the gravest responsibility 
to society, his newspaper, and himself. He can- 
not, consistently with conscience, play the cow- 
ard and evade the obligations that press on him. 
He has under consideration, we will say, the 
case of a candidate for an important public posi- 
tion. He knows that this ^man, whom we will 
call X, is totally unworthy' the office he seeks ; 
that he has defaulted in public and private 
trusts; that he is lacking in capacity as well as 
integrity. But notwithstanding all this, X may 
stand fairly well in the community : the public 
may not know him as the editor does. He may 
be a member of the political party upheld by 
the editor's paper; may hold a pew in a leading 
church ; may have many influential friends ; may 
be possessed of wealth and social position. Now 
the question arises in the editor's mind, "Shall 
I expose this man's true chara<5ter to the public, 
or shall I evade the responsibility and let him 
pass? After all, it is not my individual concern; 
I shall gain nothing diredly by exposing him, 
and I mav lose a great deal." If the eaitor is 
methodical enough to draw a line and ba\ance 
the pros and cons on either side of it, we might 
imagine a diagram like this: 

And — I shall excite his ever- 
lasting hostility. 

I shall alienate the good-will 
of his friends, some of whom are 
friends of mine. 

I shall subject myself to per- 
sonal abuse, privately or from the 
stump or through the columns of 
an opposition newspaper. 

Many good people will hold up 
their hands in horror and call me 
Duty: an assassin of' private chara<Mer. 

-{ I may weaken the influence of 
Expose him my paper in the party. 

I may be charged even with 
attempting to disrupt the party, 
and accused of every sort of in- 
gratitude and disloyalty. 

I may turn away business from 
the paper, and after all, I may 
not be able to convince the pufcn 
lie that X is an unworthy man ; 
he may triumph in the nomina- 
tion and election and put me to 
shame. 

Now I submit to the good critics of the press 
that this is not an apocryphal dilemma in which 
I have involved the apocryphal editor. It is 
only a logical statement of the situation that 
often confronts him, and he knows it, and the 
public must recognize the fad when it is thus 
stated. But it is rarely thus stated. The editor 
himself does not present it for his own justifica- 
tion, for it is his holy of holies — the chamber 
of his conscience in which the public may not 
enter. 

Now I ask, Upon which side of the line lies 
the higher moral principle? I ask whether the 
editor can satisfy his conscience by deciding 
that the easiest way is the best way. And yet 
the easiest way may lead into pleasant paths 
and into good repute and into easy prosperity. 
Decide the question for me, some of you good 
people who are fond of discoursing about the 
assassins of private chara<5ter. Some of you who 
have so lightly fathomed the depths of your 
brother's conscience, tell me whether your plum- 
met really touched bottom or not. 

Do you not see now that an editor may be a 
moral hero, and yet bereviled of men for his 

very '^'^jglj-^^^ ^^ (^QQq[^ 
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MORALITY AND FURNITURE MOVING 
[New York Tribune] 

po YOU were a vanman and moved peo- 
ple in the spring?" said the kindly 
visitor to the convict. 
"Yes, sir." 

" But did you not know that you 
would get caught sooner or later? Being a van- 
man is such a public crime — you must have 
been constantly under the eye of the police." 

" I know it," answered the man. "My mother 
often plead with me to stop. But I wasn't 
convidted for that, after all. Indire<5lly vanning 
brought me here, of course ; but that wa'n't the 
charge." 

"Indeed!" returned the visitor. "Would 
you mind telling me some of the secrets of 
piano and furniture moving, and the collateral 
crime of packing and shipping household 
goods?" 

"No objedion at all. I mean to reform, any- 
how, when I git out. I am learning the trade 
of plumber while I am in here." 

The visitor started. "Is it possible that in 
our very reformatory institutions — But no 
matter; 50 on with your confession." 

"All nght," said the convict. "Did you ever 
wonder what becomes of the little braceblocks 
in furniture when you move?" 

"Those little blocks an inch square and three 
or four inches long, which are always glued in 
every out-of-sight angle and corner of all kinds 
of furniture?" 

"Them's the thing — 'specially in booroos 
and dressing cases and under the dining-room 
tables." 

"Yes, I have often wondered what becomes 
of them ; particularly when I have been paying 
a cabinet man for sticking others on after the 
furniture begins to fall to pieces." 

"They goes for the boss's kindling-wood," 
answered the man with a grin. "And being 
dry as bones and soaked witn varnish and glue, 
it's a red-hot fire they make, too. Us drivers 
and handlers carry a hammer 'specially to knock 
'em off with. Each man is supposed to gather 
a bushel a day, or he hears from headquarters. 
Some bosses that have enough vans git more 
than they can use and string it up into bunches 
and start a wood-yard. There are men that 
take a knob off each booroo, but it isn't con- 
sidered hardly professional, 'less you're gittin' 
together." 

"What do you mean by 'getting together'?" 

" It's wot's called a technical term. W'en 
you're gittin' together you're just gittin' ta 
gether, that's all. Gittin' a booroo together or 
a 'stension table together or a stove together. 
Vanmen have to have things like other folks, 
and it's cheaper and handier to git 'em together 
than to buy *em." 

"But how do you do it?" 

"Chunk here and chunk there — of course. 
Take a cook-stove, fr instance; a very neat 
and desirable thing to git together, not so easy 
as some things, but hard enough so a vanman 
needn't be ashamed of it. Leg here, leg there ; 
hearth to-day, oven to-morrer ; griddle down- 
town, griddle up-town ; j'int o' pipe from Smith, 
j'int o' pipe from Jones ; damper from party 
moving out lid-lifter from party moving in. 
Store 'em at home, and w'en it's got together 
set up your stove and build your fire with your 
kindhng-wood and the coal you've 'cumulated, 
while your wife sets on the pots and kettles 
that have fell to you similarly. Same with a 
'stension table — legs, leafs, braces, and such 
stuff; or a bedstead — casters, slats, sides, end- 
boards, mattress, sheets, pillers, and all them 
things. Everything is made in little pieces when 
you come to look at it close — a lamp, chair, 
set of Shakespeare's books, anything. Every- 
thing except a dog — if you want a dog you've 
got to just steal him — whole dog or none; but 
which I don't consider honest." 

"But don't people accuse you of — er — get- 
ting together?" 

Bluff 'em. Tell 'em the thing was broke 
w'en you took it, or all right w'en you left — or 
both. Things will git lost in moving, and folks 
know it. Bluff is the word. Patience and 'cu- 
mulate and bluff w'en they kick, and keep 
honest and never take a whole thing, is the 
secret of vanning." 

"Would you mind telling me what is the 
hardest thing to get together?" 

"A pianner; I never got but one pianner to- 
gether, and indire<5lly it's the cause of me being 
here. The boss got it into his head he must 
have a pianner for his daughter. 'Git it to- 
gether by May 10,' says he. 'All right,' says I. 
That day I got a rosewood leg. ' W'ere's me 
pianner leg?' says the woman. Wot leg?' says 
L 'The fourt' leg,' says she. 'Yah,' says I, 



Mt's one of these 'ere three-legged planners.' 
She kicked some more, but I got her bluffed at 
last. Then for three days I got a leg each day, 
and that made enough. Then I took me forceps 
and began pulling teeth as we call it — three 
white ones and two blacks from each pianner, 
and in a week I had the keys. It didn't take 
long to pick up tops and sides and such things, 
and then I started on the inside. That was 
hard work, mainly 'cause there was so many 
little things that it 'most drove me crazy telling 
wot I'd got and wot I hadn't. I prided myself 
on not gittin' any duplicates, and I didn't. 
Generally I got three wires, with the little ham- 
mers and pads and things, from each pianner, 
and a handful of the miscerlaneous fixings. 
Once in a while I took a piece of music, and on 
the evening of May 9 I walked into the boss's 
house and sets down a pianner-stool and a 
lamp, and says I, 'Ther you be,' and he was, 
too, as he found out w'en he come to set it up. 
No expense but a dollar to git it tuned. It was 
hard work, though, and I wouldn't try it again." 
"But how did it bring you here?" 
"I was telling my brother about it. He's a 
hoss-car driver, and don't understand wot they 
call the ethics of the vanning business. Says 
he, 'It wa'n't honest.' So I brung him one on 
the jaw, he being younger than me and family 
discerplin having to be maintained. But some- 
how it broke his jaw and they give me two 
years for it. W'en I git out I'm going into 
plumbing, w'ere there won't be no shadder of a 
chance for nobody to p'int the finger of scorn at 
me and say, ' That man is guilty of irregularities 
in his busmess.' " 
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LovE bent near, bent close to me. 

Ah, for years I'd dreamed of this! 
Dreamed of how my heart, athirst, 
Would drink deep of nearness, bliss: 
Drink until content 'twould be. 
Tasting, sipping, quaffing first, 

Not the faintest tang to miss: 
Gazing, gazing till I durst 

Know my gaze had tunied a kiss. 

Love leant near, leant close to me, 
Ah, so near, so close leant she, 

Naught sensed I but blur of blue. 
Mist of mouth and haze of hair: 

Drowse of sweetness 
Made complete to incompleteness. 
Only when Love backward drew, 
Did I see how Love was fair. 

Julie M. Lippmann. 

I HAT not infrequent cause of grade-cross- 
ing accidents, horses balking or running 
on the track instead of across it, cost 
five people their lives near Hazel, Ky., Aug. 22. 
A wagon-load of young folks were crossing the 
tracks, when the warning whistle of an approach- 
ing locomotive frightened the team, which ran 
into a cattle guard and stuck fast as the train 
plunged into it. 

|oR a good many years the Public Garden 
bridge in Boston, over a bit of artificial 
lake, has been a stock "guy" for its 
portentous solidity ; but the accident in a Kansas 
City park recently makes it seem less absurd. 
A crowd on a frail bridge broke it down, and 
twenty people were badly hurt. A play-ground 
for the public must not have play strudlures. 

|y some unaccountable mischance, the name 
of Mrs. Margaret H. Lawless of Toledo, 
Ohio, was omitted at the close of her 
strong poem, "Out of Dust," in the August 
Record. We had certainly no intention of com- 
pelling her to remain anonymous in connection 
with so good a piece of work, which we have 
seen copied in two or three dailies. 




Iravrlrrs Insurance Company. 

Gentlemkn: — Your favor with check 
inclosed, amount |8,ooo, on the Life Policy 
of John Moore, is at hand, for which please 
accept my thanks. I did not anticipate the 
payment so soon. If you wish me to sign a 
paper for publication as to the prompt payment, which 
may be of some credit lo the Travelers Ins. Co., it will 
be a pleasure to me to do so. 

Very truly yours, Wm. C. Grekne, 
of Wm. C. Greene & Co., Gold Jewelry Mfrs.. 
Providence, R. I. 

Travelers Insurance" Company. 

Gentlemen: — Your remittance of Aug. 4, I25.00, re- 
ceived in settlement of claim rendered. Please accept 
thanks for very prompt and satisfactory settlement. 
Yours truly, T. P. Robbins, 
of Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, O. 

John L. Shuff, State Agent, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: — I have Uiis day received through Mr. 
Frank M. Parker, your Special Agent, $75 in payment 
of my claim under Accident Policy. I can cheerfully 
indorse your Company as the best, and that The Trav- 
elers of Hartford, Conn., afts instead of promising. 
Yours very truly, Charles B. Holcombe, 

Washington, D. C. 

J. W. Howard, Special Agent, City. 

Dear Sir : — I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of 
draft of $171.43 from the Travelers Insurance Co., same 
being full payment of my claim against them for injuries 
received by falling from a tree at my home. I desire to 
thank you and the Company for the very prompt settle- 
ment; hiside of thirty-six hours after claim was handed 
you, you gave me the draft. To all wishing strictly first- 
class insurance I heartily recommend The Travelers. 
Yours trulv, Thos. A. Brown, 
Pass. Conduaor, B. & O. S. W. Ry., Chillicothe, O. 

F. E. Ford, State Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir : — Inclosed please find receipt for $42.86 
as desired. Manv thanks for prompt attendance to my 
claim. Respe^fully yours, F. J. Bohland, M.D., 

Belle Plain, Minn. 

J. W. Thompson, Esq., State Agent, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: — The prompt manner in which your 
Company has at all times paid its claims has made the 
Company so well known on our road that very few go 
without your policy. Anythine I might say regarding 
my treatment would be uncallea for here, so I shall sim- 
ply thank you for the check which was received to-day, 
through your Special Agent, W. S. Budge, in payment 
of my claim in full for $130. Yours truly, 

Valentine Burns, St. Thoinas, Ont., 

Brakeman M. C. R. R., C. S. Div. 



W. A. Rooks, Agent, The Trav'elers. 

Dear Sir : — Allow me through you to thank the 
Travelers Ins. Co. for the very prompt and satisfaftor^' 
adjustment of my claim for three weeks and two days' 
indemnity for sprained ankle, caused by stepping from 
one step to the sidewalk. This shows how necessary 
it is for every one to carry accident as well as life 
insurance. This is the second indemnity I have re- 
ceived from The Travelers, and I cannot say too 
much in their praise for the prompt manner in which 
the>- pay their claims. 

Yours truly, J. W. Reardin. 

Washington, D. C. 

Samuel Lesem, Esq., Denver, Col. 

Dear Sir : — Allow me to extend to you my sincere 
thanks for draft in full payment for my claim of four- 
teen weeks and three days. Thanking you again for 
your promptness, I commend your company to all who 
need a reliable insurance. 

Yours respectfully, W. N. Breen, 

Loco. Fireman, A., T. & S. Fe R. R. 



Wortham & RovALL, Agents, Roanoke, Va. 

Dear Sirs: — Allow me to thank you for the very 
prompt manner in which you have secured the payment 
of my claim against your Company. My husband, Geo. 
Black, who was employed at Pulaski, on the N. & W. 
R. R., took out a policy, through your firm, on July 5; 
on the nth he was killed by falling from a train; and 
just ten davs after I mailed the proof of loss from this 
place, I haa a sight draft for the face of the policy. 1 
will say further tnat I had no trouble whatever in get- 
ting ray papers in the case made out, as Mr. Royall 
attended to that matter in person and brought them to 
me ready to sign. Yours very respe^fully, 

Hannah Bijick. 



Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Sir : — Herewith you have receipt of Chas. W. 
Morgan for indemnity payment. Mr. Morgan expresses 
great thankfulness for the prompt attention and square 
dealing. He says there is no company on earth like 
the old Travelers in ev^ry respeft that goes to make 
insurance safe and satisfactory. Yours truly, 

M. F. HOBART, Agent, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Frank F. Parkins, Esq., Chief Agent, Montreal. 

Dear Sir: — Please excuse my delay in acknowledg- 
ing receipt of your draft for |io in settlement of my 
claim for two weeks' loss of time due to accident I re- 
ceived while getting off passenger train on April 8. 1894, 
at Vaurluse Station. I was busy on the road with my 
men. Very much pleased for your prompt settlement 
inside of three days, and thanking you for same, 
I remain yours truly, N. Mons, 

Three Rivers, C. P. Rv. 



H. W. Power, Esq., Cleveland, O. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of Aug. 4, containing draft for 
I30 in payment for my claim, received. Accept my 
thanks for your prompt settlement, and 1 shall do all I 
can for voiir Company in the future. 

Vours truly, J. C. Reese, Steuben ville, 0.^<^ 
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RE-ISSUES 

|HE Touchstone. — There are educated 
pigs, but none that don't like mud. — 
[Ram's Horn. 

Its Origin. — Society is what people 
are when they know they are watched. 
— • [Ram's Horn. 

Don't let go your reputation to rise in the 
world : it may come handy for a parachute. — 
[Washington Star. 

Mostly the Latter. — Some people follow their 
hearts, others their minds, and the rest their 
noses. — [Galveston News. 

Training will do much for a man, but it will 
never teach him to look for the towel before his 
eyes are full of soap. — [Puck. 

Sociology. — Sunday-school Teacher — "What 
is charity?" Boy — ''A feeling people used to 
have before tramps got so thick." — [Street & 
Smith's. 

A deep mystery of life is why one can't find 
a comfortable i>osition when he goes to bed, or 
one that isn't comfortable when he is wanted to 
get up. — [Puck. 

The Real Torture. — Dentist — " What ! No 
gas? You insisted on having it last time." 
Vi^im — "You haven't been eating onions this 
time."— [N. Y. Weekly. 

The World's Way. — Old Boarder — "Why do 
you give that man the tenderloin and me the 
tough end?" Waiter Girl — "He 'a'nt decided 
to stay yet."— [N. Y. Weekly. 

No woman is such a slouch at mathematics 
that she can't tell in half a minute how much 
her husband would save in the course of a year 
if he shaved himself. — [Atchison Globe. 

Wanted to Start Fair. — Stranger — " What 
price do you set on that red cow of yours?" 
Farmer— See here, mister, air you a assessor, 
or has she been run over by the railroad?" — 
[Indianapolis Journal. 

An Easy Route. — Traveler — "Is there any 
difficulty in getting over that peak?" Native — 
"None at all: just follow those piles of stones — 
they mark the places where tourists have fallen 
off."— [Fliegende Blatter. 

Had the First Claim. — Gentleman (to labor 
ers at a railroad accident) — "What on earth 
are you waiting for? Why don't you assist the 
sufferers?" Laborer — "We're waiting for the 
photographer. ' ' — [Humoristiche Blatter. 

Wanted a Pointer. — Officer — "Here is the 
burglar who went through your house the other 
night while your family were asleep. Would 
you like to question him?" Victim — "Yes. 
Say, what did you wear on your feet?" — [Puck. 

Classical Note. — Footman, to maid shaking 
the door-mat, on which is the legend "Salve" 
(Welcome) —" What does that word mean, 
Anna?" Maid — "That is Latin, you ignoramus, 
and means * Please wipe your feet.' " — [Der Bar. 

Neighborly Consideration. — Tommy — " Maw, 
may I have Jimmy Briggs over to our house to 
play on Saturday?" Mrs. Figg — " No, ' you 
make loo much noise. You'd better go down 
to his house and play." — [Indianapolis Journal. 

Human Nature Triumphs. — Historian — "Why 
have the Quakers so nearly run out?" Observer 
— " The young men married outside girls who 
wore pretty bonnets, and the girls married out- 
side men who would buy them pretty bonnets." 
- [N. Y. Weekly. 

No Difficulty. — Bank clerk — "This check, 
madam, is not filled in." Madam — "Isn't 
what?" Bank clerk — "It has your husband's 
name signed to it, but it does not state how 
much money you want." Madam — "Oh, is 
that all? Well, I'll take all there is." 

lust the Man.— Thompson — "How on earth 
did you come to be chosen arbitrator between 
the P. D. Q. and its men? You're a stockholder 
in it." Morris — " That's just it. They wanted 
a disinterested party, and the stockholders have- 
n't received a cent in fifteen years." — [Puck. 

One must not be surprised that children 
accept M'hat is taught them literally. I sympa- 
thize with the little boy over his sums, who said 
to his governess in a puzzled, half-indignant 
voice, " I can't do my sum, I can't ; and I did 
ask God to help me : and he's made three mis- 
takes already ! " — [Lady's Pictorial. 

A Girl of Resource. — A young lady called at 
a music shop and asked for something new in 
piano music. The clerk asked her if it made 
any difference how many sharps there were in 
the piece. "Oh, no," she replied, "not in the 
least ; for if there are more than two I always 
scratch them out with my pen-knife." 



[trategic Prayers. — A little girl in bed 
in the other room has just been pray- 
ing to go to sleep, but fighting to stay 
awake. This is how she prayed : — 

"O Lord, make me good, and let me go in 
the omnibus to see Aunt Margaret and all the 
aunts and nieces and mothers. Keep me safe, 
for I want to go and see Aunt Margaret and 
see what I can see. Don't let it hail or snow 
or rain, for I want to go in the omnibus to see 
Aunt Margaret very much indeed, and all the 
aunts and nieces and mothers. Make me well, 
so that I can go in the omnibus ; please do. 
Bless grandpa and grandma. Aunt Kate and 
Aunt Sophia and Mr. Charles Swan. Bless 
papa and mamma and make us all good, so 
that we can go to heaven at last. Amen." 

There was a short pause, and then the wide- 
awake, defiant voice went on : — 

"Keep grandma from dying before she gets 
here. Don't let anything happen to her. Don't 
let any bears or wild beasts eat her up. Bless 
grandpa and grandma and Mr. Charles Swan 
and Aunt Kate and Aunt Sophia.'* 

Another pause, a little longer than the first, 
and the unconquered one began again : — 

"I long for apples. I long for milk. I long 
for pie. I long to be good. I wish I had not 
that cold. I long for some water. I long for 
some brown bread. I long for some molasses. 
I long for some white bread. I long to be a 
woman. I thank Thee that it did not rain or 
snow. Give me a clean spirit. Let me be 
good when papa is here, for it grieves him to 
have me naughty, and he buys me things — 
pla)rthings. I have prayed that I should go to 
sleep. That makes three prayers." 

A yawn, a long-drawn breath, and then 
silence presently announ- 
ced that the last prayer 
was answered and sleep 
reigned. — [Wash'n Post. 

FINIS 

(D is left to sing as my bird 

sung! 
(I cannot prove it, nor can 

you disprove:) 
tien in the boughs she trilled 

with silvery tongue, 
The whole wood trembled 

with the bliss of love! 

rrow in her little breast, 
:>d-drops sprinkled on the 
..^,„^rs! Sweet friend. 
As soon as the world saw that we were blest 
It lifted its red hand and brought the end. 

M. E. W. Everett. 

frARTLiNG Announcements. — Amon^ the 
curiosities of typography, a promment 
place must be given to the recent 
achievement of a Chicago paper in 

mixing up head-lines. First there is an article 

with this heading : — 

THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES. 
Albert Seton Berry, of Kentucky, Bears That 
Distindion. 
In another column on the same page is this 
deliverance : — 

TALLEST MAN IN CONGRESS. 

Soars Far Above the Eagle and Reaches a 

Hight of Six Miles. 

— [Buffalo Commercial. 

Jut of Her Depth. — Here are a few 
real Questions asked by a real woman 
at a ball game one day last week : — 
"Does the umpire play on our side 
of the game or on theirs?" 

"How many outs does it take to win the 
game?" 

"When the man comes in, does it count for 
them or for us?" 

"When the man runs clear around without 
stopping, that counts him out and he can't play 
any more, doesn't it?" — [Cincinnati Tribune. 

Jhe Relativity of Manners. — The 
trustees of the Boston Public Library 
lately received the following letter from 
an indignant citizen: — 
I think their is too meny Rules altwogather 
in this plaice i am goin to see Mike Fallon 
He is counselman from our ward about you 
fellers, you has fat snaps aint you the next 
man that tells me to put on my coat I'll break 
his face. Yours in health, 

M. R. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 

30th Annual Statement 

OF THE 

TRAVELERS 

Insurance Company 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January i, 1894 



ASSETS $16,0x4,139.24 

LIABILITIES .... 13,807,512.58 

Surplus to policy-holders • f 2,206,6l6.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 
New Life Insurance written in 1893 $i9,047>2o<^ 

Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93.396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12,698 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH $I,00O WITH $$ WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For all occupations not here specified^ see Agents) 

Select Class, $4: — Artists, consulting: Civil Engin- 
eers. Clerg>'men, office Clerks, wriiinR Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants and part 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises) ; also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers, Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I^: — Bailiffs, Marshall, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sheriffs, Claim and Land Agents, many- 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufacturers and Superintendents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Undertakers; A6lors, AueHoneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, I7.50 : — Supervising Architcfls, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler" Inspe^ors, Bookbinders^ Brewers 
ann Distillers, Carpet men, Laboratory Chemists, Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Empneers 
(field work). Contractors and Builders, Dyers, Engrav- 
ers, Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gangers and Inspectors, Goldsmiths, 
Gunsmiths, Haniess Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundrymen, Locksmiths, Mar- 
ketmen. Milkmen, Millers, Nurser>'men, Packers. Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Physicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers antf Lithographers, Rope, Rub- 
ber, Salt, Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers. 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoenmkers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereotj^- 
ers and EleClrotypers, Street-Car Conductors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent. Thread, 
Trunk, Type, and Umbrella makers, Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), Upholsterers, Watchmakers, Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, Whip Makers, Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Meditm Class, |io: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses), Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabihet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand Coopers. Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sign 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Toe- 
graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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CONVERSATION AS SHE IS WROTE 

pTORiES used to circulate in the press about 
pretended lovers of Browning who had 
passages of his poems read to them back- 
ward by waggish and skeptical friends, 
and never suspe^ed the cheat. The stories 
were probably invented by people who never read 
Browning; though there are spots so hard to follow 
straight, e\'en with time to linger, that one who merely 
heard an unintelligible passage might very likely take 
it to be from an unfamiliar poem, and lay the fault to 
his own lack of comprehension rather than to a hoax. 
But the writer did actually have conversational passages 
from George Meredith's last novel, "Lord Ormont and 
His Amlnta," read to him both forward and backward, 
and could not tell which was the right way; a sardonic 
comment on the naturalness and lucidity of the dialogue. 
They were from what the literary press considers the 
gem of the book, *'A Marine Duet." Our frank judg- 
ment is, that it is too artificial for nature and too 
unnatural for art, besides being irritatingly unpleasing. 
The jerky choppy style suggests a dance of skeletons 
with all their bones rattling, and the curt and smart 
allusiveness is like a mitigated "dumb crambo." We 
transfer the problem to such of our readers as have not 
seen the extracts, by bits in parallel, one side reading 
as the author wrote it and the other backward ; they 
are to guess from the matter which is which, and if 
really new to them it will involve some head-work. 



" Tell me." 

" Customs of the sea." 

"Yes?" 

" We're going to him." 

"Why?'^ 

" Old Triton waits." 

"You want to beat me, 
Matey Weyburn." 

"How?" 

" Not fair ! " 

"Say what." 

"Take my breath. . . . 
We shall be friends?" 

" The ceremony was per- 
formed." 

" We've turned our backs 
on Triton." 

She gave him Browny's 
eyes. 

" I was ordered to keep 
you for England." 

"I really was out for 
France." 

Nothing further would 
astonish her. 

"Thej^'re not waves; 
they're sighs of the deep." 

^' Don't let Miss Vincent 
hear you." 

"He's like the High Brent 



" Old Triton waits." 

"Why?" 

" We're going to him." 

"Yes?" 

" Customs of the sea." 

" Tell me." 

"Take my breath. . . . 
We shall be friends ? " 

"Say what." 

" Not fair ! " 

"How?" 

" You want to beat me, 
Matey Weyburn." 

" I really was out for 
France." 

" I was ordered to keep 
you for England." 

She gave him Browny's 
eyes. 

" We've turned our backs 
on Triton." 

" The ceremony was per- 
formed." 

" Off he rolls ! " 

" He's like the High Brent 
broad meadow under Elling 
Wood." 

"Don't let Miss Vincent 
hear you." 

"They're not waves; 



broad meadow under Elling they're sighs of the deep." 
Wood." Nothing further would 

" Off he rolls ! " astonish her [or us]. 

^E are sorry to have exposed the Chronicle's 
Minnesota friend to a gory fate, "humorous 
but lingering, with boiling oil or melted lead ;" 
and as we have even less mind to share than 
to cause it, and cannot expe^ him to give in tamely, 
it is safest to make clear in advance just what our 
contention is — positively disclaiming omniscience or 
anything loftier than common-sense. We do not all^e 
that Glazier did quite nothing: he did an easy but 
humbly useful bit of geographical service, for which he 
would get his modest deserts of appreciation if he had 
not spent a decade in puffing and booming and whoop- 
ing it all over the world into a gigantic piece of ex- 
ploration and discovery, and himself into a sort of La 
Salle. He has made a mountain out of a mole-hill, 
but we allow him the mole-hill, if not the exa6l mole- 
hill he claims. He cackles over his egg as a new 
thing in eggs when it is a common every-day egg, 
but no doubt it is a good egg. He did, in short, what 
hundreds of county surveyors and civil engineers do 
every year without dreaming of calling themselves 
discoverers, and much less than the United States 
Geological Survey does quietly every week ; that is, rec- 
tified the plotting of a small patch of ground perfe6lly 
easy to get at, which has a sentimental interest as the 
head of the consecutive Mississippi stream, but is not 
otherwise nearly as important as many others. All 
these enormous Western and Northwestern sections are 
as yet but roughly surveyed, and the maps are full of 
petty inaccuracies; probably not one of the hundreds 
of considerable Minnesota lakes is charted quite right, 
or the brooks and pond-holes draining into it put in 
quite the right places; new "ultimate sources" of all 
the upper Mississippi affluents can doubtless be discov- 
ered in springs and puddles, and there is a chance 




THE TRAVELERS RECORD 

for every trout-fisher or gunner to become a great 
discoverer without going much out of range of a good 
hotel and a railroad. The very fa^l that Glazier could 
take "a party of distinguished gentlemen" along with 
him to verify his find, shows what an arduous piece of 
exploration it must have been. The shores of Itasca 
were never set down as the ultimate watershed of the 
continental divide. It is called the source of the Mis- 
sissippi because it is the source, the first body from 
which flows a stream of force and volume enough to 
prophesy the Father of Waters; while the rivulets and 
ponds reinforcing it from the west and south are trivial, 
and have been so indicated. Trappers and sportsmen 
have made no note of them because of their insignifi- 
cance, little thinking that they were leaving an ordinary 
tourist to come on a picnic and immortalize himself by 
a great discovery, like Mark Twain's penetrating to an 
Alpine hotel where the foot of man never trod. And as 
we implied before, there are slight changes from mud 
deposits and other causes which modify the old charts 
in the course of time. Glazier could probably find as 
good exploring in Pennsylvania, and better in West 
Virginia; and we suggest Raymond round-trip tickets 
with immortality coupons attached to each, to find the 
true head- waters of the Juniata or the Monongahela. 

ALL RESTS ON THE SWORD AT LAST 

[National Review] 

|he reason India and the way it must 
be governed are so utterly misappre- 
hended by the western world is be- 
cause the very foremost fa6t of its 
life is one which does not exist in 
Europe, and therefore is not even imagined by 
Europeans. Even when they get to understand 
it, thev do not take it in and feel that all adion 
must be based on it ; they keep forgetting it and 
talking nonsense about a condition of society 
that does not exist. This is, that a large sec- 
tion of the people, including by far the most 
intellectual race and the inhabitants of the rich- 
est province, — the Bengali, — have absolutely no 
physical courage, feel no desire for it or shame 
at not having it, and will not lift a finger to 
fight for all that men hold dear. All European 
nations will fight for their own in fairly equal 
measure ; but India is made up of two diametri- 
cally opposite classes, — those who love to fight 
and those who will not fight at all. To take 
away the European hand means the instant 
subjugation, thorough plunder, and permanent 
degradation of these cowardly nations and castes 
by races incomparably their mferiors in intelle<5l. 
From the conquest of Bengal without a blow in 
the year 1200 by a handful of Mohammedan 
invaders, down to the present day, its Hindu 
inhabitants have never risen to throw off the 
yoke, or any yoke ; even in the Mutiny they 
furnished only spies and traitors, not soldiers. 
There is not a Bengali soldier in the Indian 
array, and never has been. The headquarters 
of the race is Calcutta; but of the 2,000 police- 
men of that city only 160 are Bengali. 

In a discussion held on Dec. 31, 1892, in the 
senate of the Calcutta University, on a scheme 
for promoting physical training among the stu- 
dents, a Bengali titular rajah ended a speech 
with the following words: — "We Bengali are 
peaceful — if you like, an effeminate race. Man- , 
liness, physical excellence, is not a thing we 
prize. God gave us brains instead; we are con- 
tent to use them and leave the development of 
thew and sinew to others." Now, it is possible 
that, as a learned gentleman of this nation 
argued, the so-called virtue of courage is a relic 
of barbarous times, and not essential to the 
modern type of ideal manhood. But unfortu- 
nately India contains a number of powerful 
races holding shocking mediaeval ideas on this 
subject ; and the following anecdote shows that 
the very first condition of^a race's getting leave 
to use Its intelle<5l, or live the higher life or any 
life worth living, is to keep its physical manhood 
and barbaric combativeness in fair condition. 

An Englishman was talking about the Bengali 
to the son of the Indian commander-in-chief of 
a very powerful Hindu prince's army. The old 
man was present, but took no part in the con- 
versation, which was condudled in English. At 
last he broke in and said, "I don't know what 
you're talking about, but I hear the word 
Bengali' frequently used. Now, I never could 
understand why the British government made 
so much of the Bengali. It seems to me the 
British raj is nothing but the glorification of the 
Bengali. Now give me leave to say what I 
would do if the British army were withdrawn. 
I would take a couple of my regiments of 
cavalry — no, one regiment would be enough — 
and there wouldn't be a four-anna bit or a vir- 
gin left in the whole of Bengal." 
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Almost till noon I kept the 
weary road 
Amid the dust and din of 
passing teams, 
^!=:z^ With a soul shaped to its accustomed 
^Lr— load 

Of silly cares and microscopic dreams. 
But here a sacred influence is unfurled : 
It is no more the present petty hour. 
But Time; and all the pine groves of the world 

Enfold my spirit in their pensive power. 
Behold this little speedwell! Time shall flow; 

Customs, and commonwealths, and faiths shall pass. 
And be as they had never been. Not so 

The little pale-blue speedwell in the grass: 
Whatever change shall fall of good or ill. 
Grave eyes shall mark the little speedwell still. 

Archibald Lampman. 

^HE Takes Her Chances. —The Austral- 
ian Law Times discusses the question 
whether or not a young laciy who 
breaks her leg at a dance can main- 
tain an action against her partner on the ground 
that it was caused by his clumsiness. The 
Chicago Legal News is inclined to think that a 
man who asks a girl to dance does not under- 
take to return her to her chaperon in as good 
order and condition as he receives her, "Aa of 
God and the Queen's enemies excepted," but 
that at most his liability is that of a gratuitous 
bailee, not extending beyond gross negligence; 
or, looking at the ckse from another side, that 
there is no implied warranty on his part that 
he is reasonably fit for the purpose for which he 
offers himself as a partner for a dance, as there 
is no suflficient consideration moving from her 
to him to support such a warranty. A further 
point is raised whether or not she did not vol- 
untarily assume the risk of his unfitness. — 
[Monitor. 

PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies of 
The Travelers 
From August 20 to September 20, 1894 
Life Policies 

Solomon Van Etten, Port Jervis, N. Y. . $5,000.00 

Adam Schules, Tonawanda, N. Y. . . z, 000.00 

Andrew Jackson, Lewiston, Me. . . 150.00 

Charity J. Van Horn, Des Moines, la. . 3.000.00 

Julio Chavanton, Vera Cruz. Mex. . . 1,000.00 

Wm. Y. Longhead, Truro, N. S. . 2.000.00 

John Paterson, Middletown, Conn. . . 171.00 

Clarence H. Dyer, Chicago, 111. 20,000.00 

Geo. W. Woodbur>-, Waltham. Mass. 250.00 

John F. Jackson, Sherman, Tex. . 2,000.00 

Wm. H. Chaddock, Chicago, III. . . 1,58500 

Richard H. Baker, Deseronto, Ont. . . 1,000.00 

Joshua D. Clarke, Cortlandt, N. Y. . 93.00 

Thomas McKay, St. Louis, Mo. . 2,000.00 

Jacob R. Frees, Phoenixville, Pa. . . 1,090.00 

W. H. Mallory, Mystic Bridge, Conn. . 1,000.00 

M. Bissikummer, Albany, N. Y. . 1,000.00 

John M. Mackleroj-, Anniston, Ala. . 3,000.00 

Salvador Rincon, Tonala, Mex. . . io,ooaoo 

Fred'k Greenwood, Southington. Conn. . 1,000.00 

Rufus R. York, Yarmouth, Me. . 750.00 

AcciDEi^T Policies 

Solomon Van Elten. Port Jervis, N. Y. . io,ooaoo 

John Whalen, Loveland, Ohio . . 700.00 

James R. Clark, Rochester, N. Y. . 1,000.00 

Edward Connelly, Big Moore, N. Y. . 1,500.00 

Jas. H. Piatt, Denver, Col. . 10,000.00 

Harry N. Candee, Waterville, N. Y. . . 10,000.00 

Arthur Pickerinc;, Ogden, Utah . . 1,000.00 

R. S. Tilton. Moberly, Mo. .... 1,500.00 

W. P. Stevenson, Davton, Ohio .... 2,ooaoo 

tames A. Norton, Albuquerque, N. M. . . 1,000.00 

E. R. Humphrey, Ft. Madison, la. . 1,500.00 

Wm. B. Eldridge, Ballston, N. Y. . . . 1,000.00 

Burton Wheatley, Field, B. C 2,000.00 

J. B. Blocker, Colorado City, Col. . . . 2,000.00 

T. J. Stockman, Chillicothe, O. ... 1,500.00 

Theodore Young, Sandusky, O. ... 2,000.00 

James B. Bryden, Pittston, Pa. ... 2,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 



NO. of policy 
64,625 . 
76,116 . 
61430 . 



58,126 

63,021 

41.321 

7.241 



41,768 
7.325 



Amount 
400.00 

2,500.00 
333-33 

3,000.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
i,ooaoo 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
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inparison we learn the 

meaning 
jief and joy, of pleasure 

and of pain; 
vcT finds who does not 

go a-gleaniug; 
is not clean who never 

bad a stain. 

He cannot joy who never suffered sorrow ; 

He cannot laugh who never shed a tear; 
He cannot lend who never had to borrow; 

He is not brave who never had a fear. 

We learn, through pain, how best to merit pleasure; 

In sorrow dire we learn the worth of joy ; 
There is no woe which does not hold a treasure, 

No evil fate without a rich alloy. 

We wrest from anguish strength to soothe another; 

Our very sins, for which we would atone, 
May teach the way to raise an erring brother. 

To shield a sister that the world would stone. 

Strive on and up: so only are we learning 
How clear is day which follows after night; 

Welcome the fire which, ever fiercely burning, 

Destroys the dross and leaves the pure gold bright I 

RUFUS CVRENE MacDONALD. 

(ecipb for a Society Flirtation. — It 
always begins in evening dress on a 
sofa or window seat," said Howell Gib- 
bon. "I couldn't imagine a well-con- 
ducted flirtation in daylight, with cutaway coats 
and tailor-made gowns. You are playing with 
your fan, and the man has one arm stretched 
out on the back of the sofa, while the elbow of 
his other arm rests on one knee and his head 
rests on the hand. He is looking at you in an 
absent, indescribable way, and you must endure 
it until the muscles of his eyes are weary — 
everything depends on each oi you taking the 
cue at the right moment. Then you laugh 
brightly and say, ' How absorbed ! Of what are 
you thinking?' This is his cue to look very 
grave, throw fourteen-horse-power more expres- 
sion into his eyes, and respond with subtle em- 
phasis, 'Of what could I be thinking?' Then 
you must be sure and drop your eyes, and 
blush if ix>ssible. Some girls make a mistake, 
and continue staring at the man out of curiosity 
as to what he will do next ; and it is confus- 
ing to him. You drop your fan after that, and 
when you both try to pick it up your hanas get 
tangled, and you try to change the subject and 
be stern. He tells you he has seen the world, 
but never before has he met a woman like you, 
and — " 

"And then?" 

"Then some one strolls up and spoils it all, 
and you sigh, the man breaks off with an air 
conveying the impression that he would delight 
in strangling the strolling person, and then you 
go and dance." 

"What if the strolling person fails to turn up 
at the right minute?" Howell repeated blankly. 
"Oh, don't worry over such trifles: the strolling 
person is bound to turn up — there is one fur- 
nished free with every flirtation!" — [Chicago 
Record. 

\s Advanced Student. — Two young fel- 
lows walked up Main Street last Satur- 
day night. They had been talking 
about skill at games of cards. Both of 
them allowed they could play any game of 
which the late Mr. Hoyle was cognizant. 

" I will play you any game you choose for 
money, marbles, or chalk," said the short one. 

"What'll we play?" said the tall one. 

"Well, we'll go up here and play a game 
of pedro." 

* No, I ain't very good at pedro." 

"Let's have a game of casmo, then." 

"I never did like that game." 

"I'll play you poker." 

"That's a game I never play." 

"Pinochle?" 

"The counting is too much bother." 

"Cribbage?" 

"Don't know that game." 

" Hearts?" 

"Hearts is no good." 

By this time the short one was disgusted. 
He stopped and said, " Well, vou chump, what 
will you play after all your bluffing?" 

The tall one hesitated for a minute. Then 
he said, "I will match pennies with you." — 
[Buffalo Express. 



5 he American Exchange and Review copies 
from the report of the Germania Life of 
Germany, which has made a specialty 
of female risks, a very interesting table of femi- 
nine mortalities, from a total of 65,145 risks; it 
only gives them up to age 40 and then from 52 
to 60, but the deductions would not be changed 
by the other yeara. The company's female death 
percentage from 20 to 40 averages 1.15-f, while 
the general female mortality of the empire at 
those ages is .95-f ; that is, the seledion against 
the company is about 21 per cent. As the mor- 
talities on insured male lives fall much under the 
national male average, the inferiority of female 
to male risks is far greater than this. In the 
later ages the proix)rtions are reversed, though 
not so heavily, the figures being 2.12 against 2.44 
— 15 per cent, in favor of the insured women ; 
the latter must be few in number at these ages, 
however. A surprising feature is that the deaths 
are said not to show any special obligation to 
sexual maladies, though the insured were mostly 
married women; the childbirth strain seems to 
have shown itself only in a general lowered 
vitality. Every one knows such numbers of 
puerperal deaths in his vicinity that this is 
hardly intelligible. We should like to know how 
many children these women had after being 
insured. We cannot but feel that there is much 
yet to learn by a closer investigation about the 
class of women likely to insure, and that they 
form a special body widely different in physical 
history from the rest of the sex. For one thing, 
as we said before, we think they will generally 
belong to one of two classes: women of inde- 
pendent means, which class as a whole will be 
rather infertile from choice; or a<5tive business 
or professional women, who will obviously be in 
the main either steadily single women, widows 
real or grass, or women with incapable husbands 
and who will not risk a motherhood that would 
interfere with their a(5tivity. This would of itself 
make both classes superior risks; though on the 
other hand, the second class are much more 
liable than men to underfeed and otherwise 
ill-treat themselves. But in the summing up, 
the experience of the companies — for that of 
the Germania is curiously close to that of the 
Connecticut Mutual (1.18) at ages 21 to 45 on 
nearly as many lives — shows that an attempt to 
do a general female business at present on the 
male schedule would be a reckless defiance of 
facts. 

fNYBODV who wants insurance cheap— and 
not particular about any other speci- 
fication — can find it at the stand of the 
ever-elastic Unverzagt, who has the "nerve" to 
send the editor a copy of his " International 
Fraternal Alliance" circular. We paid our dis- 
respects to this illiterate exposition of fakery 
some years ago, when Unverzagt's name did not 
appear in it. The internationalness seemed to 
consist in the directors being part Jews and part 
Irishmen; what the fraternity or alliance con- 
sisted in we cannot guess. The worst thing we 
can say of either him or the concern is, that 
neither discredits the other. It is matter of his- 
tory that he spent several years in the peniten- 
tiary for swindling ; it is equally matter of history 
that he ought to have gone long before and 
never come out, and that he was a professional 
operator of fraudulent insurance schemes; and if 
anybody thinks he has changed his nature since 
coming out, we envy them their divine charity 
but not the contents of their skulls. The leaflet, 
as before, is a mass of gutter English worthy 
of Livingston, impossible of grammar and often 
uncertain of meaning, though headed " Explan- 
atory." "The Alliance issues four kinds of 
benefits, as best understood,'* is the lucid be- 
ginning. Then it presents a certificate from 



Meech the aCtuary that the table of rates he 
has made for them, "if the rate of interest be 
realized" (and the promoter doesn't walk off 
with the receipts), "is absolutely safe;" which 
reminds one of the employer's certificate that his 
discharged clerk "was capable of filling any 
position for which he was qualified." "The 
costs are not striCtly guaranteed in amount," 
(!) "but as placed will carry out on basis of 
our past experience," is another gem. "There 
is no special insurance science in the plan," he 
frankly observes. We quite agree with him in 
the striking platitude that "the time is ripe 
for a method of saving, guaranteeing the mem- 
ber against poverty in old age;" in faCt, it is 
dead-ripe, such a method having t>een in use 
for some half-century. But we mildly but firmly 
take issue with the statement that "an insur- 
ance of $1,000 in an 'Old Line' Company is the 
same as a benefit of $1,000 in an Order": 
there is the acute difference that you are rea- 
sonably certain to get the one and practical ly 
certain not to get the other if you live many 
years after taking it out. 

Jase of Starting a Fake. — "There's 
a good deal of lying romance about 
the weai>ons of criminals. Some people 
have a fad of collecting such things. 
When I was a deteCtive in the old 19th pre- 
cinCt we had a great lot of such truck, and the 
captain told me to go ahead and arrange it ar- 
tistically in a cabinet. He thought it would be 
nice to show to visitors. For my own part I'd 
rather have pitched them all into a heap and 
sold them to a junk shop ; but I did as he said, 
and to make it interestmg I labeled the most 
curious ones any fancy way I could think of. 
There was one queer-looking sword in the heap, 
shaped like a cimeter, rusty and bent and with- 
out a handle. I made that a centerpiece, be- 
cause it looked kind o' romantic, and over it I 
fiut the most villainous-looking pistol of the lot. 
t was an old flint • lock horse - pistol ; nobody 
knew where it came from, but I gave it a label, 
saying it had been taken from "Hicks the 
pirate," who was hanged something over a hun- 
dred years ago on one of the islands in New 
York harbor. Well, a few nights afterward one 
of the police justices called, with a party of 
society ladies, to do the station-house, and of 
course they were very much interested in our 
collection of weapons. The next day the judge 
was crazy to get that pistol. I told him there 
was a great deal of doubt about its genuine- 
ness as a relic of Hicks the pirate. He said 
that made no difference, the ladies had gone 
wild over it, and everybody of his acquaintance 
on Fifth Avenue would hear of it ; he'd just got 
to have that pistol. It was a little irregular to 
take the pistol from the collection without any 
warrant either in law or equity ; but the judge 
got the relic, I won't tell you how, and it was 
placed in the center of his collection, where I 
have no doubt it is much admired to this day." 
— [Interview in N. Y. Sun. 



thy name 
let gem, I 
n wonder 
id? Who 
f comfort- 



red, who 
wouia care 
To hear thy name fall strangely on the air? 
Who pause to greet its unfamiliar ring? 

sacfed name! Too dear for common speech, 
Unspoken, unforgotten, shrined apart 

Where worldly jeers or coldness shall not reach, 
Within the holy stillness of my heart; 

1 will not break that silence, tender, deep, 
Lest jar and disct»rd mar thy dreamless sleep! 

GE F. O'DONNELL. 
OOQ Ic 
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THE AFFIRMATIVE SIDE 

bE have said enough in recent issues 
about what accident policy-holders do 
not get, have no right to claim, and 
know they are not paying for in tak- 
ing out a low-priced accident policy ; we propose 
to say something now about, what they do get, 
which is really almost endless. We have pub- 
lished many articles on this subje^, and given 
long lists of the various accidents covered and 
paid for under our very cheapest classification — 
the old Preferred, now the Sele<5l class; but the 
forgetfulness of some people, the ignorance of 
others or the novelty and unfamiliarity of the 
subje^ to them, the foolish suspiciousness of still 
others, and the mendacity of competitors, make 
it needful to keep the subjedl perpetually warm. 
Apropos of this, we note the following foolish 
bit of random fi<5tion in a recent number of 
another organ : — 

"Two different merchants received indemnity 
for hurts while cutting kindling. The moral here 
is very plain. Had they been insured in some 
companies they would have been refused in- 
demnity as being engaged in an occupation not 
covered by their classification." 

The Travelers is not individually concerned 
with this vague slur; but in the general interest 
of the business we would observe that it is pure 
all-round falsehood, though the writer was prob- 
ably guilty of nothing worse than not stopping 
to think before putting in a "slam" at rivals. 
"Some companies," or any company, never in 
the world refused indemnity for such an acci- 
dent. There is not and never has been a com- 
pany within our knowledge of the business, — 
not even an assessment concern or a "brother- 
hood," we believe, — which barred a merchant 
or professional man from chopping his own 
kindling, or rejected or pro- rated his claim for 
being hurt by it. Hard-up hat-passers of all 
kinds have crawled through very small holes to 
get rid of paying claims that meant hastening 
their bankruptcy ; but we do not recolleft that 
even they set up the claim that a business man's 
policy did not cover the ordinary incidents of 
the home or the street, and certainly no regular 
company ever did. 

As to The Travelers, it has published in 
the Record and in leaflet form many scores of 
lists of such accidents paid to business and pro- 
fessional men, and of articles urging accident 
insurance on the very ground that most of the 
accidents happening to ordinary men had no 
relation to their special business. This, point 
has been the nub of probably more Record 
articles than any other one idea, and has been 
clinched by details of injuries that a<5tually hap- 
pened and claims that were paid by #iis Com- 
pany. The stairs and the step-ladder, the baby 
and the dog, the lamp and the gas, the stove 



and the kettle, the furnace and the boiler, the 
hatchet and the hammer, the carving-knife and 
the carving-fork, the splinter and the rusty nail 
and the broken bottle, the razor and the wash- 
bowl, the lawn-mower and the grass-hook, and 
many another household component, utility, or 
comfort, have all borne their share in inflicting 
bodily harm, and all been paid for without ques- 
tion; just as the gun and the fishing-tackle, the 
bicycle and the canoe and the horse — and we 
regret to say the ass, too frequently — have been. 
Men must live, and men must play; nobody 
would have any use for an accident policy which 
did not cover him in doing both, and none is 
issued that does not so cover him. It is only 
when an unfair attempt is made to impose on 
a company, under a low-rate policy, a risk not 
called for either by one's occupation, home life, 
or recreation, that a protest is made — and it is 
made by all companies alike, the one which 
prints this piece of slapdash untruthfulness as 
well as others. 

It is perfectly obvious that in the class of 
leading business and professional men there are 
almost no accidents of occupation as such. A 
merchant may be killed by falling down a hatch- 
way, a capitalist may die from dropping the 
shears on his leg while cutting coupons, an in- 
surance agent may run a pencil under his finger- 
nail, a public official may nearly have his head 
torn off by an elevator gate, — these things have 
all happened not long since ; substantially, how- 
ever, what such men insure against not merely 
includes accidents of travel, amusement, the 
streets, and home life, but it is those things and 
very little else. They form a great common foun- 
dation for the rating of all classes ; what makes 
the higher rate from Ordinary up is the hazard 
of employment added to these general hazards 
of life and its work and sport and movement, 
with a rebate on the mechanic classes from the 
almost entire absence of the horse risk. (This 
is the ultimate truth, that is, though actuarial 
calculations are not based on such analysis.) 
If itemized proof is needed, our lists of claims 
paid will furnish it. The last thirty from New 
York City, for example, just as they come, are: 

Commercial traveler — eye hurt by cork, open- 
ing soda-water bottle; artist — Cell down stairs; 
commercial traveler — hand smashed by beetle; 
broker — sprained ankle; colledlor — bone of face 
crushed by ball ; physician — fell from sleigh ; 
clerk — fell in street, injured knee; laundry man- 
ager — injured getting out of wagon ; insurance 
officer — board fell on leg; merchant — hurt hand 
with pruning shears; commercial traveler — rail- 
road accident; real-estate agent — hurt by cable 
car; clerk — cinder in eye: artist — injured arm 
by fall ; manufacturer — thrown from wagon ; 
mill owner — fell down stairs, broke arm; book- 
keeper — injured by diving; physician — punc- 
tured wound; salesman — kicked by horse; mer- 
chant — thumb crushed by base ball; physician — 
fell from street car; bookkeeper — sprained hip 
by fall; broker — injured stepping off piazza; 
office man — contusion from fall; salesman — 
finger cut off by iron gate; merchant — killed 
by falling down hatchway ; teacher (woman) — 
arm twisted and sprained; merchant — slipped 
on plank, hurt knee ; clerk — fell from bicycle ; 
merchant — slipped on street, sprained ankle. 

This of course is not nearly as varied or 
piquant a list as we could easily make by pick- 
ing a little for bizarre happenings, or taking 
different places; but it shows the run of city 
life. To illustrate our catholicity of claim ad- 
justment, however, here is an assortment from 
one of our claim lists before published : — 

Draughtsman — burned hands, stumbling against 
kitchen stove. 

Real-estate agent — run into by train. 
Manufafturer — fell from apple-tree. 
Clerk — lost life on bumine steamer. 
Physician — burned by exploding lamp. 
Merchant — broke arm skating. 
Bookkeeper — fell down stairs at home. 
Physician — fell off step-ladder, fixing chandelier. 
Sheriff— crushed hand moving ash-barrel at home. 
Clerk— broke arm, fell putting up stove-pipe. 
Insurance agent — fell down office stairs. 
Salesman — ceiling fell on him in bed. 



Physician — thrown from wagon and leg broken, two 
men carried him into the house and on the steps let 
him fall and broke it again. 

Merchant — face smashed by paving stone hurled 
through the air from truck team slipping off it. 

Banker — cut artery at wrist with carving knife. 

Mining supt. — fell down open coal trap while walk- 
ing along the street: broke shoulder, ribs, and hip. 

Palace-car manufaflurer — burned to death in one 
of his own cars in railroad accident 

Builder — kicked by horse. 

Civil engineer— crushed in railroad accident. 

Lawyer— drowned while fishing. 

Treasurer Mfg. Co. — cut himself chopping kindling. 

Editor — hurt oy base ball. 

Salesman — injured breast bone tossing baby in bed. 

Sheriff— broke ankle skating. 

Stenographer- cut hand with jack-knife. 

Hotel keeper — fell through street grating, broke 
collar-bone. 

Manufa6lurer— dislocated shoulder while coasting. 

Secretary of corporation — thrown from bicycle. 

Insurance aeent — got plastering in eye looking at 
unfinished building. 

Tailor — hand crushed by bricks at home. 
Barber— dislocated fingers playing ball. 
Creamery worker — smashed hand with axe. 
Dyer — sprained knee getting over fence. 
Machinist — ran pin under finger nail at home, nearly 
lost finger. 

Of course our enormous claim lists would 
furnish hundreds of pages just like this. The 
accident claims paid by this Company since its 
organization. — over 263,000 at present, — giving 
one line to each, would fill over seven hundred 
Record pages of solid nonpareil as above. 
The Travelers exists and has always existed 
to pay out money as well as to take it in; and 
it has paid every just claim ever presented to it 
as soon as it had fair advisement of the fa6ts. 
And by just claims we mean claims for any 
disabling bodily injury from a hazard proper to 
the occupation insured, from every legitimate 
means of public locomotion, from any of the 
customary incidents of household life, or from 
any ordinary amusement or recreation. Nor do 
we believe the intent of any company is other- 
wise than this; if its practice is different, the 
reason is lack of money to pay its obligations 
— which is a risk men should look carefully to 
before insuring. 

JHE sardonic irony of fate has rarely been 
better shown than in the recent fatal 
accident to Dr. W. A. M. Wainwright 
of this city. He was cleaning a pistol for use 
against the burglars who had for some time in- 
fested his street, when an unnoticed cartridge 
exploded, sending a bullet into his abdomen. 
What worse could the burglars have done? 
The do<5tor was one of those all-round useful 
and estimable citizens it is hardest to lose — a 
skillful physician and surgeon, a genial and kind- 
hearted gentleman, a highly bred man of the 
world and natural social manager, and a culti- 
vated lover of science and literature, always to 
be counted on as help in any enterprise to 
advance either. 

REST 

«ent: the wafture of soft 

winds made weak 
h stirring through still 
ways of thick, sweet 
grass. 
J whose breath there yet a 
hint doth speak 
Of pine-plumed mount- 
ain pass. 

The sound of young waves 
whispering anear; 
That same strange 
secret striving to 
impart, 
:h hath been kept so long 
and held so dear 
^--> vTiiuiii ihc river's heart. 

' |1 ^' And sight? Nay, knowing well, I close 

mine eyes 
Upon the darting bird, the dim leaves' grace; 
For with all sweetest things there doth arise 
The image of her face! 
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THE OTHER WOMAN 

O SPRINGTIME face that gazes 
Out of the tarnished frame, 
Well were you worth his praises 

In the days when you bore the name 
That / flush with joy to hear 
Because it has grown so dear 

Since when I first paled with pride 

To know I was called his bride 1 
Answer me, I entreat, 
As our wistful woman-eyes meet: 

Are you not satisfied? 
You who have had your grace— 
Him for a happy space, 
Then Heaven for Eternity? 

Why do your eyes look out, 
Smiling down, scornfully, 

My bliss into aching doubt? 

The gift of To-day contents me; 

Shall the new love fear the old? 
Yet subtly your smile torments me; 

What of his do you hold 
That has not fallen to me? 
Whut may your secret be? 

bitter truth that replies — 

1 read it all in your ej'es! 
"The first fresh blossoming 

Of Love in his manhood's spring; 

The holy and hushed surprise 
Of his heart when passion woke 
From the slumber my step first broke — 
Never to thrill again 

With a happiness so divine. 
That moment's delicious pain 

Sealed him for mine, not thine!" 

His daily kisses are giving 

My heart its daily bread; 
They are warm, they are sweet, they are 
living. 

And the kiss of the past is dead. 
Yet O young red lip I know 
Why your faint smile mocks me sol 

On you that kiss was spent 

Which was Love's first sacrament. 
With the bloom unbrushed away 
Of boyhood's purer day. 

His whole life's vintage went 
To fill Love's cup to the brim — 
You drank it first with him! 
The kiss that never can die, 

That beckons and flashes and lures 
When Memory passes by 

All others — that kiss was yours 1 

Small silken heads at even 

Bend reverent at my knee. 
The children that are given 

To bind his heart to me; 
And I pity you, on whose child 
But a brief day's sunlight smiled. 

Vain pity ! and vainer bliss ! 

For my own heart tells me this: 
He is yours, he is yours for aye 
Through motherhood's mystic tie! 

For the child of your hopes and his 
His heartstrings first were thrilled — 
A father's fond dreams fulfilled! 
O strange, O strong, that bond! 

It mocks at Death, and in scorn 
Draws him my spell beyond 

To the mother of his first-bom. 

O springtime face, were it human 

That the quick should war with the 
dead? 
And what but the heart of a woman 

Such thoughts in your eyes had read? 
Yet I think of it night and day, 
It stings in my soul alway — 

The jest of the Sadducee, 

Made tragic in truth for me! 
When the King of souls from his throne 
Adjudges to each his own. 

Whose in that Day will he be? 
Which of us stand bereft. 
To lonely beatitude left? 
Could Eternity's draught be sweet 

Unflavored by Love's strong wine? 
Or were your Heaven complete 

Without him? Not so with mine! 

Louise Betts Edwards. 




TWO WHO WILL BE MISSED 

I HERE could hardly be two men more 
unlike in surface charadleristics and 
position — to be both honorable and 
amiable men, and respeded citizens 
— than the two long-time Agents and tried 
friends of The Travelers who died on the 
same day, the 4th of September, and who had 
oddly been efficient on opposite sides of the War. 
Mr. Daniel Ravenel of Charleston was a rep- 
resentative of the old Huguenot aristocracy of 
South Carolina, its leaders in politics and social 
life. He was descended from the first pastor of 
the French Protestant Church of Charleston, and 
was an elder in and open-handed enthusiast for 
it; was in service in the artillery and ordnance 
branches of the Confederate army, surrendering 
with Johnston at Greensboro; was a member of 
the Carolina Rifles, so important during the 
Reconstrudion period ; and a prominent Mason 
and Knight of Honor. He was a quiet and 
cultured gentleman, dignified but not cold, with 
great charm of manners and conversation, full 
of public spirit and a generous supporter of 
charitable and other institutions; a leisurely 
scholar and colIe<5tor, his heart naturally not so 
much in his business as in his gatherings of 
books and curios, which Were of unusual volume 
and value. His leading specialty was heraldry 
in all its forms, — badges, crests, armorial bear- 
ings, book-plates, etc., — in which his colle^on 
was perhaps the finest in the United States; 
but he had also a remarkable gathering of old 
books and pamphlets, — mainly, * as became his 
blood, on Huguenot history and South Carolina 
colonial and revolutionary history. His high 
character and wide popularity had helped him 
to secure a considerable business ; but for some 
three years past a paralytic stroke had made 
him incapable of active duties. 

Mr. Orrin T. Johnson of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was an old locomotive engineer, and till increas- 
ing deafness forced him oflf the road, one of 
the best in railroad service ; and what he was 
for that he was for us. Powerful, rugged, bluff, 
outspoken for the good and scornful of mean- 
ness, no more utterly dutiful and loyal man ever 
walked the earth ; and he had the energy and 
judgment besides to become a very succcessful 
Agent, caring for our interests as if they were 
his own. As so often with these shaggy oaks of 
men, his heart was as gentle and tender as any 
woman's ; childless after a quarter of a century 
of marriage, by that sad caprice of fate which 
so often leaves the warmest nests empty and the 
eagerest longings unsatisfied, he earned the love 
of all the children in his neighborhood by his 
thoughtful fatherliness of adion toward them. 
He was of Vermont birth ; enlisted during the 
Civil War, but was detailed to run locomotives 
on special service, and won great credit for skill 
and resource ; compelled as above said to leave 
railroad work, in 1870 he went to Des Moines, 
took a special agency for The Travelers 
under Capt. J. Murray Hoag, then State Agent, 
and has been in this service ever since. He 
leaves a memory of affe<5lion and respe(5t which 
is the best of rewards for living. 

I HE "Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
America" was perhaps broken down by 
the length of its name; at least no such 
freight train ever lives long. It kept most of 
its reserve in its members* pockets, from which 
the assessment notices have never been able to 
extrad it, so that some scores of families who 
relied on it for bread and butter will not get 
any. It has gone up now, with over $2,000,000 
of unpaid death claims, $130,000 of alleged assets 
(which however only enabled it to pay $2,000 on 
a $5,000 claim), and $10,000,000 of "insurance in 
force" — that is, promises to pay money with 



nothing laid by to pay it out of. The president 
says the trouble was a "cyclone of deaths" 
among the members; these hat-passers always 
assume that their members are not going to die 
like other people, and are naively surprised (not 
without a suspicion of foul play somewhere) 
when they do. He lays it to the grip; another 
concern of the same kind laid it to pneumonia. 
He also says the trust company wouldn't pay 
over the reserve fund : it is not likely a sound 
bank refused to honor a legal check, and those 
cold mercenary bankers were probably prote<5l- 
ing themselves from having to pay it twice. "As 
to what the beneficiaries will get," he remarked, 
"that is "impossible to say: it depends on the 
expenses of the receiver in winding up the busi- 
ness." The "insurance," we may observe, was 
cheap; but no doubt the insured "believed" 
they would get their money. They have been 
turned over to another like organization, of 
which they will now begin to believe the same. 

^UMPTV DUMPTV IN REAL LiFE. — The 

Standard earns the thanks of everybody 
who loves a laugh by getting hold of 
a diverting Boston mishap. A tall building had 
just been finished, and three men were set to 
clean it up. A pul!ey was fastened to a beam 
at the top of an elevator well and a rope run 
over it, with a barrel hitched to one end at the 
top floor where two men filled it with rubbish ; 
at the street level the third man held the other 
end to lower the barrel. This being heavier 
than himself, he stuck a piece of gas pipe into 
the grating and turned the rope around it to 
make fridlion ; but as the barrel came down 
the rope slipped off, and under the clean pull 
of the weighty load the man shot into the air, 
hanging desperately to the rope. The barrel 
pounded him in the back as they passed half- 
way up, and struck the floor at the bottom with 
such force as to stave in the head and dump its 
load ; thus rendered much lighter than its coun- 
terweight, it flew up again and he came down 
like a stone, and the barrel gave him a wipe in 
the back of the neck as it went by. He landed 
across another barrel lying on its side, and 
somewhat stunned, let go of the rope; the barrel 
was true to the law of gravitation, and at once 
came down and hit him on the head. No serious 
results followed, we are glad to say. 

{n mass of violent destruction of life, and 
the horror of its means, the West stands 
pre-eminent during the month just gone. 
Since Johnstown no such number of vi<5lims has 
perished in a single district ; and since the awful 
forest fires that raged almost side by side with 
the Chicago fire of 1871, none in such numbers 
have died so agonizingly. The great fires of 
Wisconsin a few weeks since were such as their 
predecessors have made us sickeningly familiar 
with : a whole forest district suddenly turning to 
a roaring furnace and sweeping away villages 
and homes in the clearings without possibility 
of flight, the air above even the half- dried 
marshes in which the vidims buried themselves 
a quiver of flajne, the punk-made earth itself 
on fire for feet below the surface; whole families 
annihilated at once — or worse, one member left 
alive out of all, like the farmer who had gone 
to market and learned that his wife and children 
and all his near relatives and friends had per- 
ished in the fire, and who put an end to his 
own life with a revolver to join them. The fires 
of 1871 were said to have cost 1,200 lives and 
these 650 — but in such horrors there is no major 
or minor; all that can be felt is felt in either. 
Beside this, even the cyclone of Sept. 21, which 
took nearly a hundred lives in Minnesota and 
Iowa, seems slight ; but the cyclone is far the 
more frequent danger. 
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J HIS editor holds four yearly accident poli- 
cies, each for $5,000 with $25 weekly in- 
demnity. The premium on one is $15, 
on another $20, on another $21, and on 
another $25. We believe that if accident should 
befall the writer, the amounts would be paid if 
fatal, or the indemnity would be paid if dis- 
abled, by each and all with equal promptness 
and cheerfulness. Why, then, should we pay jO 
per cent, more premium on the last than we do 
on the first, or 5 per cent, more on the third 
than on the second ? Answers to this conundrum 
are respe<5lfully invited from those who think 
they are able to make them. — [Monitor. 

He can answer it himself by simply explain- 
ing to himself why he would feel uneasy and 
unsafe if he had no insurance except in the $15 
company, and perfe<5tly easy and safe if he had 
none except in the $25 company — which is of 
course The Travelers, but will renew his pol- 
icy at $20 on its expiration. In the former case 
he would never for a day feel quite certain how 
much money he was actually going to leave his 
beneficiary ; in the latter he would know^ and 
it would not be on his mind at all. In the 
former he would always be rather uneasily on 
the defensive with his own common-sense and 
conscience, for putting his whole reliance on a 
promise with so little back of it that a big 
steamship accident might at any time make it 
impossible of keeping; in the latter he would 
feel perfect self-respe6t and quiet as paying a 
fair price for a sure thing. In a word, he de- 
ceives himself or misuses language when he says 
he *' believes " as above : he doesn't believe it 
hard, not hard enough to act up to his faith 
without feeling very shaky in doing so, not hard 
enough to go alone and burn his bridges on, 
not |5,ooo worth of hardness. He can afford to 
think he believes it while he keeps fast hold of 
the costlier article to fall back on ; if he let go 
of the latter he would find his belief trembling 
at the knees, and need no further answer to his 
problem. He carries the $25 policy for insur- 
ance and the $15 one for a "flyer"; he believes 
in the former with his heart and in the latter 
with his mouth. The pidure dealer said he 
charged $1,500 more for one "old master" than 
for another of the same size "because it was a 
great deal more genuine " ; that is precisely the 
reason here. The extra price is for an extra 
insurance — namely, of the lifetime of the com- 
pany instead of his own, or of its ability to pay 
his claim. Let him note and digest this curious 
and pregnant fa(5l about American accident in- 
surance : of all the companies organized since 
the start in 1864, just one has made money, just 
one more has latterly made a living for its 
stockholders but laid by nothing, and not an- 
other one of scores has done even that. If rates 
are or have been too high or even high enough, 
and p)erfe6t safety can be had at very much less, 
this is the most remarkable outcome in the busi- 
ness history of the world. 

I HAT was a curious slip of memory the 
Weekly Underwriter makes, in accred- 
iting assessmentism with having de- 
stroyed forfeitures in life insurance as homoe- 
opathy has reduced the barbarisms in physic. 
If that were so, it would recall the old compari- 
son of a worldly clergyman to a guide-post, 
which points out the right road but never trav- 
els it. Why, the very essence of assessmentism 
is absolute forfeiture : how can it have driven 
regular insurance into a plan which its own life- 
blood depends on not admitting? To pay as 
you go and let the devil take the future is 
assessmentism ; for every cent it adopts of non- 
forfeiture, by so much it is "old-line" insurance 
and not assessmentism in the old sense. We 
know of course that in theory the assessment 
system and the natural-premium system are to- 
tally unrelated ; but historically they are equiv- 



alent, and they have borne the same part in 
establishing non - forfeiture that Satan has in 
spreading Christianity. Even the theory that 
assessment competition has forced regular com- 
panies to adopt non - forfeiture breaks down 
ludicrously; for the former is based on lowering 
the price and the latter on raising it. The com- 
petition of slop-shops might be a good explana- 
tion of merchant tailors working more cheaply ; 
as an explanation of their giving better cloth 
and raising their prices it is extravagantly 
funny. 

NATION 
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■ E BEAR no sort of grudge to the fire- 
insurance agents who started to organ- 
ize a mutual accident association and 
thought better of it — the rather since they did 
think better of it, and left the zealous Chicago 
promoter in the lurch. We think it drearily 
curious that any number of insurance agents, 
of all men, should have learned nothing from 
the consistent, unbroken, and glaringly public 
hat-passing history of twenty years or more, 
among special classes or the general public,— 
brokers, firemen, police, bank clerks, or what 
not; we do not see how they could expect any- 
thing but the failure that has met everybody 
else: but it is our business to accept the Cre- 
ator's allotment of intelle<5t to the universe, not 
to criticize it. But we should like to ask the 
framers of the Fire Underwriters' Mutual Accident 
Association of America (died of its straddlebug 
name before birth) how they would appreciate 
an Accident Underwriters' Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of America? If the division of labor and 
the application of skilled talent and experience 
count for nothing on one side of the lane, they 
count as little on the other, nicht wahr? Why 
should we not carry our own fire risks as well as 
they their own accident risks? We know bet- 
ter—but that is not their doing. Incidentally, 
we may remark that the whole affair is redolent 
of "deal," and we doubt very much whether 
the promoter had any idea of doing otherwise 
than he did do— get a lot of men together and 
sell them out in a heap to another assessment 
concern, or try to; for what consideration, is 
none of our affair. By his circular he seems 
much disappointed that he roped in so few ; we 
are glad the majority of fire agents have so much 
sense. 



SHIPS THAT COLLIDE IN THE NIGHT 

CHAPTER I 

J ASS the butter, you girl with the weak 
eyes," snarled the vi<5tim of salt- 
rheum, sciatica, and locomotor ataxia, 
addressing the new boarder at the 
sanitarium. 

A deep flush came to her hollow .cheeks. 
"Certainly," she replied, "but were you brought 
up in a saw-mill?" 

A titter went around the table, and the 
woman who was being treated for excessive adi- 
posity remarked, "That's a good one." 

The new boarder turned to her, and said 
rather sharply, "Whether it's good or not it 
needn't cut any ice with you." 

The vi«5lim of salt-rheum, sciatica, and loco- 
motor ataxia felt a strange interest in the new 
boarder. "There's no use talking," said he, 
"she's full of capsicum." 

CHAPTER II 

Next day they went walking. As he came 
down the steps he kicked a 7-months-old baby 
into a rose-bush, and smiled as he listened to 
its agonizing screams. 

"You are so different from other men," said 
she, gazing at him with hard, questioning eyes. 

He simply sneered. After a short silence he 
said, " I don't believe you'll live two months. I 
can see in you symptoms of jaundice, hav fever, 
and bronchitis. They said at the table after you 
left that your face was a breach of the peace." 

A wan smile flitted across her hospital feat- 
ures as she adjusted her goggles. "They are a 
lot of chumps," she said. "You are the only 
one who tells me the truth. To-night I'm going 
to fix you up a poultice for your salt-rheum." 

CHAPTER III 

One evening they sat on the veranda. The 
other people had fled at their approach. 

"The dodor says I must stay here all my 
life and lie flat on my stomach four hours every 
day with an ele<5lric battery on my back," said 
he, laughing merrily. 

"My cough has loosened up a great deal," 
said she, "but the inflammation of the medulla 
oblongata is such that I find no rest except 
when I sit in the basement and read Browning's 
poems backward." 

There was an expressive silence. Then he 
said, "Let's get married next Tuesday at 2 
o'clock. I'm to have an operation performed 
at 10, but it will be over in plenty of time. ** 

She clasped him by the wrist. His pulse was 
72. "Ah, I see it now," said she. "This is 
love." — [Chicago News. 

Business Scheme. — One of Spokane's 
bank presidents has a habit of takine 
an ainng each evening on the front end 
of a street car, ab.sorbing ozone and 
throwing off the cares of business while chatting 
with the motorman. The other night he met a 
genius, and his match. 

After the usual exchange of courtesies, the 
motorman said, "Mr. Blank, you consider your- 
self a financier, I suppose." 

"Yes," replied the banker, "I guess I am, 
or I could not hold my job." 

"Well, you don't know anything about finan- 
ciering," the motorman made bold to state. 
"But my boss [referring to the president of the 
street-car company] is a first-class financier, he 
is. Why, do you know that everv Sunday he 
advertises for a servant, and Monday twenty or 
thirty girls ride out to his house near the end 
of tne line to get the place, but find madam 
can't see them ; so they ride back, and repeat 
the journey several times before they are finally 
told that the old girl has decided to stay a while. 
Now that's financiering. Fifty cents paid out for 
advertisements, and eight or nine dollars taken 
in for car fares to swell the annual dividends of 
the boss's company." 

The banker told the story on his friend, and 
the "boss" is looking for that particular motor- 
man with blood in his eye. — [Spokane Tribune. 

Jot Confined to England or Rail- 
roads. — Traveling in a second-class 
carriage, a gentleman had a small 
misunderstandmg with a lady in refer- 
ence to the opening of a window. "You don't 
appear to know the difference between second 
and third class," the ladv said cuttingly. "Oh, 
madam ! " he replied, '^I am an old railway 
traveler. I know all the class distinctions. In 
the first class the passengers behave rudely to 
the guard ; in the third the guard behaves 
rudely to the passengers; in the second" (with 
a bow to his fellow -passenger) "the passengers 
behave rudely to each other."— -[Tit-Bits. 
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LOADING THE DICE 

[Buffalo Express] 

|hbre was a young man who had a girl 
friend whom he went to see at irreg- 
ular intervals. He made one of his 
calls one day last week. She had 
some wedding-cake from the nuptials 
of a friend of hers, and she was telling him of 
a new way she had discovered for finding out 
whether you were going to get married within 
a year. " I will take some of this cake/' she 
said, "and put it into this envelope, and I will 
take seven slips of paper and write on six of 
them the names of six girls you know, any one 
of whom you are likely to marry. The seventh 
I will leave blank. Then I will put the slips into 
the envelope with the wedding-cake, and give 
the whole thing to you. Now, you must take 
it and put it under your pillow when you go 
home. In the morning, the very first thing after 
you open your eyes, you must take out one slip. 
Do this for seven mornings in succession, and 
on the last slip will be the name of the girl you 
are sure to marry. If the blank comes last you 
will never marry." 

The young man was quite impressed with the 
scheme. He took the envelope, and promised 
faithfully to fulfil all the conditions and come 
back and report at the end of seven days. He 
went home and put the envelope under his pil- 
low. Next morning he drew out a slip, and 
on it was the name of the g^rl who had given 
the charm to him. He thought that was pretty 
tough luck, for he really liked the ^rl very 
much. He was out rather late next night, and 
when he awoke he was in a hurry and torgot all 
about the charm. When he got home that night, 
he began thinking the matter over and wonder- 
ing who the other girls were. 

He got the envelope and peered into it. The 
slips were all carefull}^ folded and he could not 
see a name. Then his curiosity got the upper 
hand : he took out all the slips and unfolded 
them. All the remaining six had names on 
them, and in each instance the name was that 
of the girl who had prepared the charm. He 
sat down and thought long and earnestly. Then 
he put on his evenmg clothes and went straight 
up to that girl's house. He stayed a long time, 
and when he came away he was smiling and 
happy, and there is going to be a wedding. 

It was "plunging," but she got there, which 
justifies the experiment. 

She U. S. Investor calls attention to a 
wind-bag lately blown up with great 
energy, by some small concerns which 
have not taken counsel from ^Esop's story of 
the frog and the ox, and thereby minds us to 
stick a pin through it. This scheme is to issue 
accident policies covering a small amount on 
general accidents and a large one on some re- 
mote contingency, and report and advertise the 
policy as covering the gross amount of both. 
Of course the real sum at risk is very little 
more than the smaller one; but by counting in 
all the nominal sums, a small local company 
can easily advertise itself as doing more business 
than the leader of the world. Thus, for exam- 
ple, a combined policy on a metropolitan mer- 
chant may cover $5,000 on general accidents, 
$10,000 extra against being killed by burglars, 
$10,000 more against falling out of a balloon, 
$10,000 against being eaten by cannibals, and 
$15,000 against being chased by a bear for laugh- 
ing at a bald-headed prophet. Total, $50,000! 
"and all for the very small sum of sixteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents," as the cheap-jack says; 
which soars far above the regular company's 
writing $20,000 for general accidents on the same 
man, at $100 premium, and yet involves no un- 
pleasant need of carrying extra reserves, or still 
unpleasanter need of paying extra claims. By 
such means^ a company which took in about 
one-eighth the amount of premiums received by 
The Travelers in 1893 reports having written 
more new business than this Company — " over 
three hundred millions of new accident busi- 
ness." We wonder it didn't write and report 
three hundred thousand millions on the same 
basis ; it could have done so without the least 
difficulty, or even any intellectual labor of grind- 
ing out new policy baits. The amount of losses 
paid is a sure guide to whether the amount 
written is real or "faked," because the bogus 



items produce no losses. The Travelers paid 
close on a million dollars in 1893, for accident 
losses alone ; the concern which wrote " more 
new business" paid a little over $100,000. 

TO SIBYL, WITH HER 
VIOLIN 

iifls the old Cremona high, 
Ind underneath her dimpled chin 
Most lovingly its curves she 
rests; 
Vnd like a sleeping spirit, stirred, 
It wakes, and answers her 
behests. 

\nd lo, 'tis j.ocund, blithesome 

spring I 
ow drifts softly past the hills,— 
larmed, enchanted space 
Where Sibyl bides, the soft air thrills 
With thrushes' songs; and at our feet, 

In heavenly blue the columbine 
Awakes as from some fair, sweet dream 

In mazy lines, a budding vine 
Glides ever through the fragrant air, 

Obeying every curve and wile 
The graceful bow adrift doth set. 

And e'en the brooklet must beguile 
Into the same sweet, rhythmic flow 

Of sound, and heavenly speech, till all 
Our being thrills with fullest joy. 

Thus yield we to fair Sibyl's thrall. 

She lays the old Cremona down — 
And swiftly wakes the wintry wind. 

On all the land descends the snow. 
The spring has vanished with the thrall 

That Sibyl wrought with string and bowl 
Helen Chase. 

|aron and Jew in Modern Clothes.— 
When the court on an extremely West- 
ern circuit was convened and tne busi- 
ness was about to begin, it was discov- 
ered that there were neither pens, ink, nor 
paper for the use of the bench or the bar. 

"How is this, Mr. Clerk?" asked the judge. 

"There is no money allowed for it by the 
county, sir, and we can't get the articles with- 
out money." 

The judge made several remarks not at all 
complimentary to the county. 

'I've been in a good many courts," put in 
a lawver from the East temporarily to try a 
case, but this is the worst I ever saw." 

The judge jumped on him on the spot. 
"You are fined ten dollars for contempt, sir," he 
thundered. "Hand the fine to the clerk, sir." 

The lawyer kicked, but he had to hand over 
the money or go to jail. 

" Mr. Clerk." said the judge, when the fine 
had been hanqed him, "go out and get all the 
pens, ink, and paper necessary for the use of 
this court, and give the gentleman back his 
change;" and ^he clerk did as he was ordered, 
and the visiting attorney maintained a discreet 
silence. — [Detroit Free Press. 

!he Time to Begin. — According to the In- 
surance Times, the life-insurance agents 
in an Oregon town have clubbed together 
and keep this advertisement runnmg at 
the head of the marriage and death column in 
all the local newspapers : — 

"Young man! The day before or the day 
after you get married, go to a life-insurance 
company of established reputation and get the 
medical examiner to put the stethoscope to your 
lungs and his ear close to your heart, with your 
vest off, and have signed, sealed, and delivered 
to you a document that will, in the case of your 
sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
difference between a queen and a pauper." 

Good Advertisement. — The gentle- 
man from Boston was stopping with a 
farmer, and a new guest who arrived 
was much impressed by his conversa- 
tion. Later, in talking with the landlord, the 
new one remarked: — 

"By the way, that gentleman has an exten- 
sive vocabulary, hasn't he?" 

The landlord was greatly pleased. 
"Well, he responded, ''you'd ought to 'a' 
seen it when he nrst come — 'twan't nothing to 
speak of; he's only been boardin' with me two 
weeks, and he's had to let his waistban' out 
four times." — [Detroit Free Press. 




OHN L. Way, State Agent Travelers Ins. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: — Your methods of handling 
and prompt settlement of my claim ($600) 
have been entirely satisfactory, and are a 
confirmation to me at least of your well- 
estabfished reputation for prompt and fair dealing. 
Very truly, J. Waldo, Hot Springs, Ark. 

S. F. Woodman, General Agent, Travelers Ins. Co. 

Dear Sir: — I have this morning received check for 
I87.50 in settlement of my claim against The Trav- 
elers; it being for a second accident happening within 
a few months. Please accept thanks for same. I hope 
I shall have no occasion to make any further claim, but 
if I should, I have every confidence that it would be as 

eromptly and fairly settled as have the two that I have 
ad against you. Yours very truly, 

Edward O. Merrill, 42 Sudbury St., Boston. 



Mr. Wm. Lohr, Brooklyn Agent of The Travelers. 

Dear Sir: — Draft ior I535.72 at hand. Allow me to 
thank you, and through you your Company, for the 

{)rompt and liberal payment of my claim for indemnity 
or accident of May 30, just one day before policy ran 



out. This is most satisfactory^, and I will heartily rec- 
nmend your C 
Yours truly. 



ommend your Company to all contemplating insurance. 
* Michael Mayer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Travelers Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen : — Your Agent here, Mr. W. G. Judd, 
has just handed me your check for |i2^t and I thank 
you for settling my claim so promptly. He met me on 
the train, and showed me that the assessment insurance 
I had was not safe, and how solid and fair The Trav- 
elers was. I told him I would call at his office when I 
was readv, but he got me to take out a policy at once; 
shortly after it I fell down stairs and broke two ribs, 
and was laid up for five weeks, for which I was paid 
|25 a week. I shall advise all my acquaintances to 
insure in The Travelers. Respectfully yours, 

Andrew E. Larson, Fargo, N. D. 

John B. Cable, Distrift Agent, Warren, Pa. 

Dear Sir: — Yours with The Travelers* draft for 
I300, in payment of my claim for recent injury, at hand. 
While you have the first Company in financial standing, 
you have likewise the first to get around with the 
money in payment of claims. My treatment at your 
hands has been such that I shall stay with you. 

Yours very truly, Wm. Keegan. 

W. Y. Loughead, A^ent. Truro, W. S. 

Dear Sir: — I wish to thank your Company for the 
prompt and satisfactory manner in which they paid my 
claim of $60 for injuries received in May. Whenever 
in my power to do so, I will put in a good word for 
your Company, and they are sure of success by their 
promptness in paying claims. I remain. 

Yours gratefully, John Creelman. 

W. H. Beldbn, Esq., SUte Agent, San Antonio, Tex. 

Dear Sir: — On the 14th oQune I lost my right foot 
by accident. I held a policy in The Travelers for 
Is.ooo. On July 21 I made out my claim for |i ,666.66, 
the amount due under my policy, and received check 
for that amount just fifteen days after. I take pleasure 
in recommending The Travelers. J. W. Herndon. 

A. L. Stockwell, Distria Agent, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

I wish to thank The Travelers, through vou, for 
the very prompt settlement of the li.ooo Endowment 
Policy on my late niece, Ella L. Bullard, the check 
being dated just three days after the proofs were made 
up. Such promptness is very complimentary to the 
Company. Mrs. Alida F. McNutt, Crown Point, N. Y. 

W. R. Rice & Co., Agents, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Gentlemen: — I take pleasure in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of I35.71 from the Travelers Ins. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., in payment for accidental injury received a few 
days ago. Accept my thanks for the prompt settlement 
of this claim, six days after claim papers were sent. 
I cheerfully recommend your Company to any one wish- 
ing accident insurance. Very truly yours, 

Chas. E. Mason. 

P. E. Dillon, Aeent Travelers Ins. Co., Loveland, O. 

Dear Sir: — I thank The Travelers and you for 
the prompt and gentlemanly settlement of my claim 
for 1^00 on my husband's (John W. Whalen) accident 
policy, taken out only two weeks before his death, and 
paid only three days after proofs were made out. 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. Lillie Whalen. 

F. E. Ford, State Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir : — I have just received I275 from The 
Travelers, through Af^ent R. T. Reese of this place, 
in payment of my claim for accident. Allow me to 
thank you for it. The old Tra\'elers is always 
prompt and honorable in its dealings with policy-holders. 
Thorvald Losby, Wells, Minn. 



Samuel Lesem, State Agent, Denver, Col. 

Dear Sir: — I thank you for the prompt payment of 
$3,333.33— one-third of |io,ooo, the face of my Accident 
Policy— for the loss of my rig;ht hand. I was held up 
by train robbers while "passing from one coach to 
another on an A., T. & S. F. train near Albuquerque. 
N. M., and thrown down between the cars, one of 
them passing over my hand. The immediate pavment 
of this claim on presentation of proof shows substan- 
tially how The Travelers treats its patrons. 

Yours truly. Perry J. Brown. 

Messrs. Walker & Bullard, Dire^ors-General, Trav- 
elers Ins. Co., City of Mexico. 
Gentlemen: — Please accept my grateful and sincere 
thanks for your prompt payment 0(^178 indemnity, for 
accident received in this city a short time since, having 
only received mv policy a few days before being injured. 
I am, gentlemen. Yours very respe^fuliy, 

. ^ Wm. DEVIN& 
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all aflame 
might not 

dared not 



With its passionless repose, 
To mock her darkest hour, 
For her rival wore his rose. 

Danskb Danoridge. 

ADS OLD AND NEW 

JHE weaker sex (constru<5tively) does not 
appear to be oppressed at the antipo- 
des, to judge from the following notice 
which recently appeared in an Aus- 
tralian newspaper : — 
"If Hubert Lynott, my husband, does not 
return and support me within three months from 
this date, I intend to re-marry. 

Florence Emilie Lynott." 

[Ad. from English paper, copied in Printers' Ink] 

BLUSHING 

A lady, whose daughter was cured of this in less 
than a month, will be happy to send particulars to any 
one inclosing stamped addressed envelope to Mrs. 
Williams, Martineau Street, Birmingham. 

One wonders what they did to this lady's 
unhappy daughter that she has got so she can- 
not blush any more. Was it something very 
shocking? 

[Copied by Art in Advertising from Rochester, N. Y., 
papers] 

For Sale, 

The one half of a 

Saw Mill, 

With a convenient place for BUILDING, lying in the 
town of Rochester. By the Mill is an inexhaustible 
quantity of 

PINEWOOD. — And also. 

A STOUT, HEALTHY, ACTIVE, 

Negro Wench. 

Any person inclined to purchase, may know the par- 
ticulars by applying to JOHN SCHOONMAKER, Jun. 
at Rochester. 

November 23, 1799. 

The next is the announcement of a complex- 
ion remedy, and is of comparatively recent date 
— somewhere back in the forties — but none the 
less interesting on that account. The remedy is 
called "Balm of a Thousand Flowers," and is 
guaranteed to remove "tan, pimples and freckles 
from the face, to dense the teeth, curl the hair 
and remove grease spots from clothes, carpets, 
etcV Incidentally it is recommended for shaving. 

I wonder why we can't have such an all- 
around, useful complexion remedy nowadays? 
Something that will take the tan off our wife's 
nose, curl her hair, polish the kitchen stove, clean 
the silver, and cure warts. 

Here's the opportunity of your life, Madam 
Complexion Specialist ! 

Another specialist's announcement reads as 
follows : — 

A person lately from Ix>ndon, now stopping at 27 
Little Dock street, has a composition for sale that will 
destroy the very troublesome vermin commonly called 
^^gB. . 

What we like about this is the delicate, 
almost reluctant, reference to "the very trouble- 
some vermin called Bugs," and the fine ta<5l 
which prompts the advertiser of a "Bug" rem- 
edy to allude to himself as a "person." We 
can't help thinking that the use of the capital 
in the word bugs was meant as a subtle re- 
minder to the public of the truly awful nature 
of this voracious insedt. 

Matter of Definition. — Five-year-old 
Mary had fretted and made herself gen- 
erally disagreeable, ^nd at night her 
older sister put her to bed with a feel- 
ing of relief 

"There, child," she said, as she kissed her 
good night, " I hope j'ou won't be so cross to- 
rtiorrow." 

Mary had cuddled down in the blankets, but 
at this she sat upright again. 

"Ah!" said she, "when it's me you say 
'cross,' when it's you you say 'nervous.'" 



RE-ISSUES 

Character is what we are in the dark. 
— [Ram's Horn. 

Nobody can be arrogant in frayed 
trousers. — [Texas Sittings. 

Wanted the Biggest. — He — " I should like to 
kiss you as often as the ocean has drops." She 
— "Which ocean ?"— [Fliegende Blatter. 

A Fine Memory. — Congress, like Bryant's 
Arab in "Thanatopsis," has folded its tents 
and silently stolen awav. — [Newark, N. J., Town 
Talk. 

Stridly Business. — Merchant (to portrait- 
painter) — "How much will you charge to paint 
my portrait if I furnish the paint?" — [Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Their Standpoints. — The girl thinks before 
marrying, "Will he suit my people?" The man 
thinks. Will my people suit her ?"■— [Atchison 
Globe. 

Annoying Carelessness. — Rifleman (after re- 
peated misses) — "Blazes! if those fools haven't 
set the target up in the wrong place again!" — 
[Fliegende Blatter. 

The public-spirited benefa6tor and the blood- 
sucking vampire are not two men but the same 
man : the first when a loan is wanted, the sec- 
ond when the money falls due. 

A Natural Mistake. —Train-Robber (in the 
Pullman) — " Your money or your life ! " Sleepy 
Passenger (wrathfully) —'"Confound you, porter, 
I'll call you when I want you!" — [Life. 

Metaphor from German Paper. — "The mod- 
est violet of faith blooms most brilliantly when 
the hammer-strokes of fate have evoked from it 
bright sparks on the anvil of the heart." 

Very Dull. — The Boston Girl — "Is that young 
man you presented to me interesting company?'* 
The Chicago Girl — "No: when we are alone he 
sits on the farther end of the sofa and talks." — 
[Life. 

Tangible yet Intangible. —Teacher — "An ab- 
stract noun IS the name of something you can 
think of but not touch. Can you give me 
an example, Tommy?" Tommy — "A red-hot 
poker." 

Drawing the Line. —Critic — "You will be at 
the premiere of your new play this evening, of 
course?" Authoress — "I beg your pardon, sir, 
but it is not a play a lady ought to see." — 
[Fliegende Blatter. 

Two Women. — Uncredited : "She is the sort 
of woman anybody would die for, but nobody 
could live with." O'Connell's of Lady H.: "She 
has all the qualities of the kitchen poker with- 
out its occasional warmth." 

Blameless. — Housewife — " Those fish I got of 
you yesterday were stale." Fisherman — " It's 
your own fault. I've offered 'em to you every 
day this week, and you could have taken them 
before if you liked." — [Tit-bits. 

Our Industrial Armies. — "These is terrible 
hard times," said Meandering Mike. "You bet 
they is," replied Plodding Pete. "A feller can't 
go nowhere lookin' fur work nowadays without 
navin' some offered him."— [Washington Star. 

A four-year old girl astonished her mother's 
guests, not long since, by calling attention to a 
photograph showing herself and parents in a 
pretty group, and announcing that it was " Me 
'n' papa 'n' mamma, before we was married." 

Our Merciless Judges. —Husband (flinging 
down rabbit on return from day's shooting) — 
"There, you see I haven't been wholly without 
luck." Wife (putting it to her nose) — "You 
were wise in killing him to-day : it would have 
been too late to-morrow." 

Our Small Independences. — Day — " If I were 
in your place I'd paint that house brown instead 
of white." Weeks — "If you were in my place 
you'd probably be so mad that you'd paint it 
purple, just to spite the ones who gave you 
advice about it."— [Truth. 

Cultivating Versatility. — "The trouble with 
our politicians," said Farmer Corntossel, "is that 
they think too much about originality." "It's 
so," said his wife: "they're so 'feared of re- 
peatin' theirselves that they never make the 
same kind of speeches in Congress they do on 
the stump." — [Washington Star. 

Stuck on Themselves. — The Fliegende Blatter 
lieutenant, admiring himself in the glass — "And 
yet they call women the fair sex ! " The Puck 
Vouth, to fair damsel — "You adually refuse 
me?" "Yes." — "Do I look all right?" 
" Perfe<5tly." He (decidedly) — "It can't be pos- 
sible. I shall go to my rooms and discharge 
my man at once." 
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ASSETS .... 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



$16,014,129.24 

'3>8o7»5"»5g 
$2,206,616.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 
New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 12,698 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |l,00O WITH |5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

{For all occupations not here specified, see Agents') 

Select Class, ^: — Artists, consultinfi; Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergy-men, office Clerks, writing '^AxXors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants and pari 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises); also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers, Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I5 : — Bailiffs, Marshals, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sheriffs, Claim and Land Agents, many 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufa6lurers and Superintendents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Undertakers; A^ors, Au6lioneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, S7.50: — Supervising Archite^s. Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspe^ors, Bookbinders. Brewers 
and Distillers, Carpet men, Laboratory Chemists. Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Engineers 
(field work), Contra6lors and Builders, Dyers, Engrav- 
ers, Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gangers and Inspe<5tors, Goldsmiths. 
Gunsmiths, Harness Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundrymen, Locksmiths. Mar- 
ketmen, Milkmen, Millers, Nurserymen, Packers, Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Physicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, Rope. Rub- 
ber, Salt. Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers. 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereotyp- 
crs and Eleftrotypers, Street-Car Condudlors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent, Thread. 
Trunk, Type, and Umbrella makers. Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), Upholsterers, Watchmakers, Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, Whip Makers, Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Medium Class, |ro: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses). Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers. Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only), Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sign 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Tele- 
graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

JoBODY needs to have us give a set 
account of Holmes or his work : we 
take for granted our readers' suffi- 
cient knowledge of both. They in 
turn must take for granted our hearty share in 
the universal admiration and affection for him, 
and our luxurious delight in the varied charm 
of his literary produd : the acuteness, freshness, 
wit, humanity, and unsurpassed felicity of ex- 
pression which have made so much of it a part 
of our daily thought and intelle<5lual enjoyment ; 
and in addition the grace and melody, tender- 
ness and pathos of his finest poetry. Such bene- 
factions to the race are too rare not to deserve 
the fullest gratitude and personal good-will of 
memory. This understood, we shall set down 
a few reflexions of long standing a little aside 
from the beaten track. 

Geniuses are of two fundamental classes — 
unless indeed the second be held only a high 
grade of talent, which however is profitless quib- 
bling over definitions : those who, like spiders, 
furnish their own material as well as the tools 
to work it up ; and those who have only the 
tools, and are sterile except so far as they can 
find material outside. This of course must not 
be too rigidly construed : the most independently 
creative genius must get its thoughts at the start 
from life or from books, and any talent worth 
calling such remelts its fa6ls in its own retort. 
But essentially the division is real. The one is 
a garden where things grow, the other a grist- 
mill where they are ground ; the one needs 
only a little new matter to stimulate its own 
secretions, the other must be kept full to utilize 
its digestive power; the one can produce in 
isolation, the other is barren. The former is 
independent of towns, the latter clings to them. 
The former is quite likely to produce its best 
work in the flush of youth, and rarely does it 
later than the strong years of middle age ; with 
the latter, long life not only brings increase of 
repute, but is often a sine qua non of great 
repute. Age not merely gives such men time 
to heap up a greater store of valuable product, 
to build a massier strudlure for a monument 
in men's eyes, but if they have fair souls it 
makes them personally greater by the expe- 
rience it brings, often deeply modifying their 
characters. It enriches and broadens their minds, 
deepens their natures, and until neutralized by 
the weakening of brain or will, steadily increases 
the average worth of their work. 

Few men have owed a heavier debt to nature 
for the right to live beyond middle age than Dr. 
Holmes. Not alone did this extended lifetime 
by its produ6l make him great in the world's 
esteem, but it created the Dr. Holmes we 
mourn. If he had died at 47, not only would he 
be now a fading third-rate figure of old literary 
history, but he would hardly have existed in the 
sense we now employ his name ; certainly he 
would not much earlier. Has any one given a 
thought to what he was and had done before 
the "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table" began, 
in November 1857 — that is, at an age when most 



men have long recognized with pathetic certainty 
that they have got their growth ? A medical pro- 
fessor, who had written a book against homoeo- 
pathy and started a theory that puerperal fever 
was contagious (admitted now, but of course 
scouted then) ; a locally noted wit and diner-out ; 



a very agreeable type of "the Boston crowd," 
charming to his own class and vivaciously con- 
temptuous of those below; a stock poet of 
"occasions," fluent of very entertaining verse of 
no great caliber, with two or three poems of a 
higher stamp to the good ; considered a dis- 
tinguished man of letters by Americans of course, 
but abroad not considered at all, any more 
than when Dickens jeered at him in "Martin 
Chuzzlewit." A few of his poems would still 
be preserved in anthologies and school-books, 
and just one ("The Last Leaf") be really 
living; his collected verses, long out of print, 
would be known to literary students as those 
of Halleck and N. P. Willis are; our general 
impression of him (so far as we had any) that 
of a great wit, a good verse-maker with gleams 
of poetry, and a good deal of a snob. The 
humanitarian Holmes, everybody's elder brother, 
was a development of later years ; in the earlier 
ones he was not a citizen of the world, he was 
a citizen of Boston, and quite satisfied with that 
as a goal. 

Do not accept these things on our say-so. 
Take down your Holmes and see how much 
of the lot up to 1857 there is — not that you 
wouldn't like to throw away now you have it 
and he is great, but that a new age would 
carry around from a dead poetling of the old. 
Of serious art, "Old Ironsides," " The Last 
Leaf," and "A Song of Other Days;" ("The 
Moral Bully" worth it, but unfamiliar even as 
it is;) comic, "The Oysterman ; " serio-comic, 
"The Old Man Dreams;" bits and lines maybe 
— half a verse of "To an Insedl" (Katydid), 
two lines from "The Music Grinders" ("And 
silence like a poultice comes To heal the blows 
of sound"), two from "The Pilgrim's Vision," 



possibly a verse or two of " Nux Postcoenatica " 
and one of "The Parting Word," and a few 
scraps from "A Rhymed Lesson." These are 
absolutely all ; that is, in the large sense nothing. 

As to the personality revealed in his work, 
that is a matter subjective to each reader, and 
not provable; we will simply say that we think 
most people (quite desirably, but it is not his- 
tory) throw back their impressions of the later 
Holmes to the earlier, and forget what they 
thought about him then. The writer, however, 
has an unpleasantly permanent memory of dis- 
agreeable sensations, and cannot forget the con- 
stant outcropping of supercilious streaks in the 
midst of the prevailing humanism, the hateful 
little digs and rubs all the more irritating 
because so petty, the sort of pin-sticking and 
cat-scratching which marred for him even the 
enjoyment of 'the "Autocrat." In th^ earlier 
"Rhymed Lesson" the same feeling is much 
more rankly exhibited. A versification of Ward- 
McAllisterism is not inspiring at best; and the 
blandly arrogant denial of any pretense of cult- 
ure to those who deviated from the local pronun- 
ciation among the first families (some x>f it now 
gone by) did not improve the taste. The im- 
pression left on us then was of a mnn r\(\\ 
conceited over his 4»wn powers, but 
parochial, and taking the conventional I 
aristocratic view of the "lower orders" as too 
obviously true for discussion. 

The truth is, breadth and sympathy in Dr. 
Holmes were acquirements of experience, not 
gifts of nature. It came natural to him to de- 
spise rather acridly on slight grounds, and to 
express it. The offensive notes of reply which 
very intelligent proof-readers used to get in the 
earlier times if they ventured to query some- 
thing in his MS., made their hearts sink when 
a new volume of his came in to be printed. 
It is always easier to sympathize with Human- 
ity than with your neighbors anyway. Being a 
flexible literary artist, with a chameleon facility 
for assuming the guise of any sentiment proper 
to the occasiQn, he could always spread a veil 
of well-counterfeited— perhaps for the moment 
felt — conventions of feeling over his natural in- 
stincts. But one of the very bases of his nature 
was a profound intelle<5lual contempt for all 
below his "set" in culture and elegance; in 
bis earlier years he did not think of hiding it, 
and he probably never wholly shook it off". 
Mere lack of cultivation or manners worried 
him more than any other writer of equal rank 
we remember: he was always dealing little 
feminine slaps and turning up his nose at it ; 
his attitude toward it is like a woman's to a 
man with muddy brogans — it offended his sense 
of the seemly ; it settled his estimate of a com- 
munity at once. His good-natured boast about 
the "Brahmin caste" to which he and many 
other old New England families belonged, and 
his conviction that it was a brand of innate 
superiority (merely as a scientific opinion we 
coincide with every word he says about it, and 
everybody who tries to educate and refine his 
children is admitting it in practice), went deeper 
than his intelle(5t : he had caste feeling in every 
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bone. His immortal "Contentment" is an auto- 
biography: he was an inbred ^**cit," the man 
you cannot conceive as having any life worth 
living in the country, one who must have all 
the accumulations of a great city for his men- 
tal life and all its refinements for his aesthetic 
satisfa<^tion. It was not so much culture in the 
laree sense whose lack he scowled at, intellec- 
tusu expansion and discipline, knowledge and 
constructive power, elevation of thought or pref- 
erence for the higher life, — but in the smaller 
Ward McAllister sense, the minor graces and 
refinements of polite society. He kept a liter- 
ary polishing school. 

The amplest proof of this narrowness is fur- 
nished by his attempts to report the speech 
and life of other classes than his own. The 
New England *'diale<^t" in his prose works 
(what little there is in the poems is mostly 
good enough) is the very worst ever put in 
print by a New-Englander ; it is so clumsily 
coarse, so overcharged and obtusely rendered, 
that it seems as though Holmes could have haa 
no ear. But he must have had a good ear; the 
real cause pretty certainly was, that he looked 
down on the masses too much to listen closely 
or report carefully. "Elsie Venner" is a glaring 
evidence; it is saturated through and through 
with contemptuous dislike for the country Yan- 
kee. Mrs. Stowe, Miss Jewett, Miss VVilkins, 
even Lowell, give him a more or less fair per- 
spective; but Holmes reeks with irrepressible 
disgust for his intelle^ual narrowness, his sor- 
did meanness, and above all his bad grammar. 
It is not the fierce resentment of Howells 
against a life that stinted his cultivation, but a 
sort of scornful wonder that the Yankee him- 
self does not realize what a poor creature he is 
and what very bad English he talks. The 
lower-caste Bostonian fares just .as badly : in 
the Autocrat and elsewhere he is repeatedly 
travestied. The worst example of this is the 
boarding-school talk in "The Guardian Angel": 
it is impossibly ignorant for girls of that station. 
But what we wish chiefly to point out is, that 
his "diale<5t" is always insulting; it is not a 
report of fatts to the public, it is a vicious 
affront to the ones he credits with it; it is a 
verbal slap in the face, a method of saying 
" W7/a/ an ignorant lot you are!" In this he 
is unique among writers of diale<^t, so far as 
we remember. The note of curiosity, of social 
interest, of philology, oftenest of mere pidur- 
esqueness, is the dominant impression in other 
writers' dialect ; with Holmes it is almost inva- 
riably the note of unmixed contempt. 

It was doubtless the same quality of mind 
that made most of his earlier attempts to be 
weighty such flat failures. One cannot be 
weighty and flippant too, and the cast of Dr. 
Holmes's mind was decidedly flippant till age 
sobered and deepened it. His narrative ballad 
"Agnes," for example, fnds with a solemn ad- 
juration to maids and matrons to ponder well 
Its unspecified moral : we have pondered it 
well a great many years, but (perhaps because 
we are neither a maid nor a matron) have not 
been able to draw any that is noi scurrilous. 
His war poems are not worse than others' war 
poems — somehow the Civil War did not furnish 
much poetic inspiration; but they are certainly 
very light-weight, and grate on one as too shal- 
low for the subjed. He meant well, but his 
metal was not heavy enough. 

But between the earlier Holmes and the later, 
in spite of the identity of much in both, there 
is a great gulf fixed. He could not grow into 
an oak, but as an ash he became the queen of 
the species. It is immensely to his intellectual 
credit that instead of mentally ossifying at 50 as 
most men do, and losing the flexibility of his 
shell, he broke that shell like his own nautilus 
and expanded in every dire<5tion. It is greatly 
to his moral credit that instead of growing pet- 
tier and narrower and more acrid with age, he 
grew mellower, broader, and truer of insight ; 
and developed an unfailing patience and self- 
sacrificing kindness under the most irritating 
and impudent exactions which was little short of 
superhuman. It is indeed a great point in favor 
of literary sentimentalism, that it often subdues 
the nature of the worker to what he feeds on ; 
by constantly acting a part something finer than 
your own, you incorporate it and become nearer 
what you profess. It was, so to speak, Dr. 
Holmes's 'May" to be catholic in sympathies, 
to say nice things of as many people as possible 
on every occasion ; he liked open appreciation 
himself, and he knew the best way to get it was 
to give it to others : and his own nature drew 
into accord with the tune it played. But it 
would be most unjust not to say that he never 
would have adopted or been regularly cast for 
that part if it had not been instinctively and 
notoriously congenial to him; and that his 



nature would not have developed in that line 
if that had not been its natural line of growth. 
He sincerely liked to have people feel good, he 
liked to make them feel good, always ; the fault 
of his early years was not lack of sympathetic 
feeling, but narrowness in its application owing 
to an overweening estimate of accidental quali- 
ties — which is the exadl definition of a snob. 
We must add without delay that he was no 
more of one than most other people, and that 
the only reason for making him a special target 
is that he was a great man, while the rest of 
us are of too little importance for it to matter. 
This is one of the invariable penalties for doing 
better work than others ; yet there is justice in it 
— if you start from a higher plane you are de- 
servedly measured by a higher standard. The 
gentleman has no right to the lenity extended to 
the gutter-snipe. The same cause produced, as 
with other people, the unamiable streaks in busi- 
ness correspondence, — a defect of sympathetic 
imagination : he did not mean to hurt, but the 
ones he wrote to were names on sheets of 
paper, not real human beings with feelings. 
We all write things to others we should never 
dream of saying to them. The main reason for 
its being so noticeable in him is, that in his 
later years the very reverse merit — an intuitive 
and unfailing perception of others' feelings and 
delight in pouring balm on them — grew to fairly 
swallow up his other characteristics. We used 
to think of Holmes as the kindly friend of 
everybody oftener than as even poet or wit. 

It is vastly more creditable, however, to have 
grown out of these limitations than never to 
have had them. That he reached middle age a 
rather smug, self-satisfied, bomS aristocrat, a 
"good fellow" in his own caste and thanking 
God he was not as any other caste, few of us 
have any right to blame : he felt no obligation 
to do other than drift with his current — as we 
all do. But that when youth was past and he 
would naturally have "set" for good, he did 
wake up to wider truths and sympathies, did 
largely remake his mind and greaten his soul 
by virtue of what was in himself, — by the essen- 
tial candor of his intellecft, by the sensitiveness 
of his perceptions, the sanity of his judgment, 
and the intrinsic humanity -of his nature, — was 
a great and admirable feat, the merit of which 
can be appreciated as it deserves only when 
we remember how rare it is, and how much 
better worth doing it was in his case than in 
most. We must not be thought to underrate 
either it or the new Dr. «Holmes because our 
memory will not mix all his periods into a 

florifiea muddle and take veneer for planking, 
ew of his admirers probably ^ive him a larger 
meed of affectionate appreciation. We do not 
forget that he practiced as well as preached the 
tenderest kindness to thousands of the hope- 
lessly ineffectual bards he had laughed at in 
"Gifted Hopkins," and gave them enormous 
amounts of time and valuable criticism that he 
knew could not come back even in their im- 
provement ; that for many a year before his 
death he never failed to put himself in another's 
place, and that he soothed the hurts of ten 
where he had ever hurt one; and that his 
favorite line of thought and study, the problems 
of heredity and the consequent limitations of 
human will and responsibility, by keeping ever 
in his mind how thoroughly men are what their 
natures and environment make them and call 
for pity rather than hate or contempt, broke 
down his own inherited barrier of scorn. More 
than any other one thing, these considerations 
probably made the Dr. Holmes we loved. 

His three novels were all written chiefly to 
illustrate this principle of the structure of char- 
a<^ter, as a compltjx heritage of aptitudes and 
impotences, likes and dislikes, sensibilities and 
tendencies, which left the personal will so little 
power of independent aCtion that it was impos- 
sible to see where any such thing could be 
operative. Not that he ever attempted to carry 
out the automaton theory to its logical conclu- 
sion. He was not a severe reasoncr anyway, 
and like most others, he recoiled at the 
effe<5ls on character and social action of such a 
creed in its fullness : and he took the middle 
ground so many of us crowd upon in our 
miserable perplexity, — of using the tremendous 
truths of f^atalism to show us the proper scope 
and limits of human a<5tion and to mollify 
human judgments, and refusing to accept them 
any further lest they sweep away the basis 
of moral life. One cannot believe in free-will 
because all the faCts are against it ; he will not 
believe in its absence because that seems to 
mean moral annihilation. Perhaps the best an- 
swer in administrative human affairs is that of 
the judge to the countcrfeittr, — ** May you find 
above, that mercy which a due regard to the 
credit of our paper currency forbids you to 



hope for below:" a fact of human nature is 
its amenability to th^ influences of fear and 
desire, and we should work our social philoso- 
phy on the plane of earthly facls instead of 
metaphysics. But for an ultimate basis of con- 
duct more is needed ; and though we think 
fatalism does not logically involve the abnega- 
tion of responsibility, — perhaps indeed increases 
it, —there is little question that up to now its 

f>raCtical outcome in society has been something 
ike that. 

"Elsie Venner," the first of the three, is 
the most familiar to the public, at least by 
name ; not, we think, because it is the best, — 
we have not read it for many y^ars, but jn 
our memory it is much inferior in variety of 
good things and in chara<^ter drawing, as well 
as probability, to "The Guardian Angel," — 
but from the uncanny and striking plot, a rat- 
tlesnake biting a pregnant woman and thereby- 
infusing its own nature into the blood of the 
unborn child. The theme is incredible, its 
working out did not impress us greatly, and 
some other features of the book (already com- 
mented on) were so very offensive that we are 
perhaps unjust to its quality. Still, it was a 
strong and a chara(5teristic novel — which means 
that it has too much Holmes in it to lose. 
"The Guardian Angel" seems to us to be a 
far truer and consequently more valuable study 
of heredity, in the person of Myrtle Hazard, — 
even the hinted mysticism and supernatural ism 
we think have deep roots in unrecognized truth, 
— the characters of Gifted Hopkins and Byles 
(iridley are almost household words, those of 
Murray Bradshaw and the Rev. Joseph Bellamy 
Stoker are still better as studies, and there are 
several minor ones of much merit ; while there 
is a good deal of witty comment and observa- 
tion which reminds one of the "Autocrat," and 
would not discredit it. "A Mortal Antipathy" 
is much inferior to either. 

The immortal trilogy of Autocrat, Professor, 
and Poet — he who could say anything new of it 
would be nearly as great a genius as the author. 
A good-natured "critique without words" in a 
comic paper of our boyhood reviewed the Auto- 
crat in three pictures, entitled respectively " Dr. 
Holmes, front view ; Dr. Holmes, back view ; 
Dr. Holmes, side view." This it was, and he 
could not have done a better thing ; but there 
ought to have been two more except that tme 
of them was impossible, — namely, outside and 
inside view. For it gave a delicious olla podrida 
of his gifts as well as his sentiments ; not only 
did he chat with his readers, but he sang to 
them, played with them, joked with them, 
argued with them — and stuck pins in them. 
The verse alone of the Autocrat would have 
made his reputation as poet and humorist : it 
contained "The Chambered Nautilus" (still as 
beautiful and full of an uplifting symbolism we 
like to believe true as when we first read it), 
"The One-Hoss Shay," "Sun and Shadow," 
" Latter- Day Warnings," "Contentment," '* JFjs- 
tivation," the " Prologue," and the bacchanalian 
ode with the teetotal committee's matchless 
alterations. The Professor and the Poet were far 
less rich, — perhaps because his best poems 
brought more to publish separately. Each had 
only one to remember, though there was more 
to read and like: "Under the Violets" in 
the former, and the exquisite " Homesick in 
Heaven" in the latter — intended to be consola- 
tory, which it is not. The epilogue to the whole 
series touches one's sympathies^ very closely. 

It only remains to comment on the poetical 
work done since or outside the works already 
mentioned ; and its history is very curious, and 
we think never yet noticed. In the 1857-61 col- 
lection was "The Two Streams," a very strik- 
ing and suggestive thought well embodied ; but 
otherwise, from 1858 to 1878, twenty years, he 
wrote not one poem above mediocrity except 
those cited. In 1859 his class poem of "The 
Boys" was read, which piques our curiosity to 
identify the classmates he flattered so gracefully ; 
there were entertaining skits scattered along,— 
" Rip Van Winkle, M. D.," " How the Old 
Horse Won the Bet," etc., — and a Quantity 
of other "occasional" matter, pleasant but not 
notable : but no living work. Then at close 
on 70 he flamed up for a decade in a seem- 
ing rejuvenescence, with a remarkable group of 
poems which add a third to the first-rate poetic 
product of his life, — in force, beauty, and close 
appeal to our hearts the very flower of his 
work. The first of these was "My Aviary," 
which contained, embedded in verses of no 
moment, half a dozen of a burning intensity 
of feeling and expression, a cry from the soul, 
that touched a deeper note than any he had 
struck before. Singularly, it was identical in 
idea with a passage in "A Rhymed Lesson" 
("Are angel faces," etc., down to "the Moslem's 
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paradise") of over thirty years before; and if 
any one cares to see how magnificently the 
aged artist could handle a theme which the man 
of 37 had bungled, how he transforms common- 
place into diamonds, w^e recommend him to 
compare the passages. Not long after, in the 
same metre, — a long and heavy one, which he 
manages with such airy grace and apparently 
effortless ease that it seems the most natural 
one for the lightest of lyrics, — came his 70th 
birthday poem, "The Iroi) Gate," one of his 
two or three very masterpieces ; so charged with 
intense feeling and pathos, so enchanting in its 
art and melody, that one cannot criticise it any 
more than he can a love-letter. "The Arch- 
bishop and Gil Bias" has the humor of his 
earlier with the deeper feeling and sure touch 
of his later work. "Before the Curfew" fol- 
lowed not very long after, — not so close-knit, 
but with some lovely verses; "The Girdle of 
Friendship," a beautiful thought in the mood 
of the " Last Rose of Summer" ; and last of all 
his worthy work, the exquisite little gem "To 
the Poets who Only Listen" — a gracefiil tribute 
from the laureled hero to ihe unhonored throng 
outside. 

He has given us three volumes of first-rate 
causeric, one of them not only in the front rank 
of American letters, but recognized by the outer 
world as high in the world's rank and secure 
of the world's remembrance ; three novels, two 
of them of a quality to keep them long in 
familiar knowledge ; a fereat mass of most en- 
tertaining verse, including perhaps a dozen 
poems that will live in constant and admired 
service for ages, some it may be always, and 
a couple of dozen more that in whole or in part 
will be remembered and cherished or laughed 
over by the more lettered class. The life of 
all the race would have been far duller but for 
him. And he has left for this generation the 
memory of one of the most lovable and beloved 
personalities that ever widened from a narrow 
youth to a catholic old age ; that ever, reversing 
Goldsmith's words on Burke, gave up to man- 
kind what was meant for a party, and lost the 
pride of caste in a pitying realization of the iron 
groove that determmes tne course of humanity. 



PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies op 
The Travelers 

From September 20 to Odober 20, 1894 

Life Policies 

Chas. V. Ash, Phoenixville, Pa |i, 000.00 

Wm. H. Browne, Port Perry, Out. . 1,000.00 

Pat. I. Flaiiiiigan, San Francisco, Ca* r.ooo.oo 

Charles Cramer, Clifton, Ohio ... 6,198.20 

Thos. I. Lud wig, Santa Rosa, Cal. . 10,000.00 

Isaac I. Miller, Limerick, Pa. \ . . . 2,000.00 

Roswell Bills, Peoria, 111 1,000.00 

Denton J. Callahan, Meridian, Wis. . 511-78 

Christ'r F. Fraser, Brockville, Ont. . 10,000.00 

Win. Curnow, North Bend, Pa 3,000.00 

Henry Keller, Lock Haven, Pa. ... 1,000.00 

George D. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 1,000.00 

W^n. H. Morris, Northfield, Vt. 55000 

Eustace H. Ball, Portsmouth, O. . . . 177.00 

Chas. E. Holland, Suffolk, Va. .' . . . 1,000.00 

Emery J. Bean, Muskegon, Mich. . 2,000.00 

Francis M. Jones, Savannah, Ga. . . 5,000.00 

Bessie E. Young, Great Falls, N. H. . 150.00 

A. F. Kohlstrom. Worcester, Mass. . 800.00 

Wm. B. Marshall, New Wilmington, Pa. . . 1,000.00 

Richard Hibbitt, Toronto, Ont 1,000.00 

Cesare Zanetti, Johnstown, Pa 1,000.00 

Franklin P. Haynes, No. Adams, Mass. . 2,000.00 

Matthew Carl in, Sk). Bangor, N.Y. . 2,000.00 

Henrv F. Lyster, Detroit, Mich. . 2,000.00 

Nath'l B. Cornell. Meredith, N. H. . . 120.00 

Brigitta Buck, Allentown. Pa 1,000.00 

Betij. F. Avery, Albany. N. Y 5,000.00 

W. A. M. Wainwright, Hartford, Conn. . 10,000.00 

AcciDKNT Policies 

Heiir>' F. Bonfield, Philadelphia, Pa. $5,000.00 

Frederick Jansen. Brooklyn, N. Y. . 203.40 

E. O. Seals, Salt. Lake City, Utah . 1,000.00 

I. C. Carter, Denison, Tex 350.00 

L. E. Nulling. Springfield, Mo 700.00 

Wm. Hammond, Montpelier, Idaho . . 1,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 

NO. of policy Amount 

70,053 I300.00 

63.^22 100.00 

57.225) 800.00 

67,226/ 

64.746 500.00 

71,0.^6 l,333-.\^ 

60.808 1,000.00 

41,473 1,000.00 

7,423 1,000.00 

28,069 320.00 

20,iS6 i.ooo.oo 

20,175 1,000.00 

20,252 ........ 1,000.00 

41,630 2,000.00 

7,507 ........ 1,000.00 

20,234 ........ 1,000.00 
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»ed you, dear, 
or>' mocked the 

ry star was one; 
and brave and 

fair to trust, 
rail to me 
IS Arcady 
ed you, dear. 

, dear, 
the worm 
_ _ ^ m. 

The Stars had burned to cinders all. 
The sky was nothing but a pall, 
God was not God, but clumsy Knave, 
•All Earth was but your open grave, 
When last I kissed you, dear. 

When next I kiss you, dear, 
It may be aeons hence, and you 
Impalpable as Heaven's blue; 
But though an atom or a soul. 
Unstable dust or perfe«5l whole; 
Though nodding violet be you 
And I a drop of morning dew ; 
Though suns may fade and Earth may end. 
Together we shall meet and blend. 
And in that blending there shall be 
The Universe for you and me! 

J. Edmund V. Cooke. 

TURNING DEFEAT INTO VICTORY 

Jt is not revealing any secret to say- 
that the past year has not been a 
good time to make money for insur- 
ance agents more than other people. 
Nor is it taking the public into an incautious 
confidence to state that the Agent who makes 
as much on a $4 rate as he had before on a 
I5 rate must do 25 per cent, more business : 
$100,000 X .005 = $125,000 X .004. Further, it 
needs no deep sagacity to perceive that this 
increase must come either from the same people 
taking 25 per cent, more or from 25 per cent, 
more people taking the same average amount. 
And lastly, it is tolerably obvious that the former 
alternative is much preferable if you can have 
your choice ; because you get just as rich a har- 
vest off the same field as before Uhe equilibrium 
of forces with the lowered premium being made 
good partly out of your hide and your nerve- 
power, and partly by the lessened resistance of 
the subject from getting his insurance cheaper), 
and the outside fields remain as before to furnish 
the increase which every healthy business ought 
to show, or at least to make good the thinning 
of the former ranks. 

It is true that a worse time to try the experi- 
ment could hardly have been found than the 
past year, an unlikely period to get men to carry 
at most any more insurance protedion than they 
have been used to ; the redu<5lion would natu- 
rally seem a grateful bit of "fat." In truth, the 
redu6lion was made necessary by the fad that 
a few dollars of saving was much more tempt- 
ing than of old. Yet there is always a market 
for moral necessities as well as for physical ones, 
and hard work rarely misses its reward : in fad 
it has not been impossible to get our customers 
to invest the same amount of money as before 
and take it out in more insurance, and the 
experiment is not as yet self-condemned. Just 
how this has been done, except that the Agents 
asked and pL^oplc consented, it would not be 
possible to slate ; on the negative side, however, 
it can be said that it was not done by the 
Agents giving away their commissions. As the 
successful work of one Agent heartens up others, 
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we give here a letter of Sept. 6 (a little belated, 
but none the worse) from the General Agent at 
Chicago to the Superintendent of Agencies. 

"Now that the summer is over, perhaps it 
will not be out of order for me to give you some 
account of what I have been doing during that 
period towards increasing my accident business. 
I will not go over the whole of it. I will con- 
fine myself entirely to that part affeded by the 
new classification, 'Seled,' and the new rate. 

"During the period mentioned, there were 222 
policy-holders entitled to the Seled rate. The 
amount of insurance expiring under their poli- 
cies was $1,470,000, and the premiums $7,^. 
The average amount of insurance to each policy, 
you see, was $6,622, and the average premium 
$33.24. The redudion in the rate of premium 
from ' Preferred ' to ' Seled ' on these 222 risks 
was $1,476. The proposition that confronted me 
was how to make up for the redudion in the 
rate of premiums, commissions, etc. ; that is to 
say, whether I would depend on new business 
only, or make those who were to get the benefit 
of tiie redudion in the premium contribute to 
the loss sustained by the Company and mj'self, 
by inducing them to take enough more insur- 
ance to level up the premiums to what they 
were before the rate to them was reduced 20 
per cent. The volume of the redudion to be 
made up was $1,476. 

"A man never knows what he can do until 
he tries; but if he tries, and tries hard, he can 
accomplish even more than he expec^led. And 
what one man can do another can, they say. 
The following is what I did: — 66 of these 222 
policy-holders could not be induced to increase 
the amount of their insurance. It was all I 
could do with them to renew the amount they 
had been carrying. The loss of premium income 
on these 66 men was $439. I was more fortunate 
with 73 of those policy-holders. The insurance 
expiring under their policies was $486,000, and 
the premiums $2,426. I have brought up the 
volume of their insurance to $807,000, and the 
premiums to $3,228. That was an increase of 
$321,000 in insurance, and $802 in premiums, 
which made up the loss sustained on the 66 
before referred to, and left a net balance to the 
good of $363. Of course 1 tried to do the same 
thing with the balance (83) of the 222 j 
holders ; but the best I could do with thei 
to keep their premiums exadly where the 
been before, to do which I had to increas 
insurance $144,500. I was successful in doing 
the thing I attempted to do, you see, which was 
to keep the volume of the premiums to be paid 
by those already insured with us up to what 
those very same men had been paying us hither- 
to. This was a better plan than to get enough 
new business to make up for the loss in the old 
business, for if I had been content to do that I 
wouldn't have been aiiy better off than I was 
before the redudion. But I am better off, and 
so is the Company, by the redudion in the rate 
of premium to those entitled to the Seled classi- 
fication ; for I have written considerable new 
business, every dollar of which (since I made 
up for the redudion of premiums to old policy- 
holders by making them contribute enough more 
for additional insurance to even up) is clear 
* velvet.' 

" During the period referred to, I had 45 
risks expiring that I couldn't do anything with. 
The volume of their insurance was $372,500, and 
the premiums $1,469. But I issued 190 new poli- 
cies, with insurance amounting to $1,190,500, and 
premiums $5,333, making a gain of 135 policy- 
holders, $818,000 in insurance, and $3,864 in pre- 
miums. 84 per cent, of the risks expiring were 
renewed, with 80 per cent, of the insurance and 
93 '/3 per cent, of the premium." 

IN Affecting Tableau. — An amusing 
incident of stage life is told by the 
London Press. A certain adress, hav- 
ing been disengaged for some time, 
had packed her wardrobe in pepper to preserve 
it from moths. She was suddenly called upon 
to take the part of the queen in "Hamlet." 
Being rather late for her first scene, she omitted 
to shake out her royal robes, and her dignified 
entrance had an astonishing effed. 

The king, after a brave resistance, gave vent 
to a mighty sneeze that well-nigh made the 
•Stage vibrate. All the royal courtiers and maids 
of honor followed suit sympathetically. Hamlet 
came on with a most sublime tragedy air, but 
after a convulsive movement of his princely 
features, he buried them in his somber robe, 
while sneeze after sneeze was all the public 
heard from him. 

Amid the hubbub on the stage and the shrieks 
of delight from the audience, the stage manager, 
between sneezes, rang down the curtain. 
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•GUESS I'LL LET IT DROP FOR NOW" 

^ear Sir : 

Concerning the discontinuance of 
your Life insurance, we trust you will 
give the subject your gravest thought 
before letting your Policy lapse. 

Is it not a good financial deal to keep it in 
force at a little sacrifice, if needed, rather 
than lose a large part of what you have 
paid on it? 

And if you let it go, what else can you put in 
its place that will do its work? 

The reasons for keeping it up, the advantages 
it secures or the dangers it averts, are pre- 
sumably the same that led you to take it in 
the first place. You cannot therefore intend 
to give up life insurance altogether, and must 
intend to insure again later. 

Then if the need and use remain the same, why 
drop the protection of this insurance because 
of a temporary stringency? If it is hard for 
you in these times to raise money for the 
premium, would it not be still harder for the 
family to raise money to live on, or get along 
without money, in event of your death? 

You insure your buildings or household goods 
so that the capital and savings they repre- 
sent may not be swept away in a moment, 
and you be compelled, perhaps, to begin over 
again with nothing or in debt. Your life is 
your family's capital, and it would be in- 
comparably harder for them to make a new 
fortune out of nothing than for you. 

And how can you be sure that you will be alive 
to insure afresh? You are as likely to die 
when your insurance is not in force as when 
it is. Or if alive, can you be sure your 
physical condition will be good enough to 
obtain fresh insurance? 

Remember also that even if you can obtain it, 
you will have to pay the premium for a more 
advanced age, and will have to pay for it 
as lonfr as the policy lasts; each year of 
lapse means not only one higher premium, 
but a permanently higher one. 

By all means borrow if necessary, to keep the 
family protected or the business secured, 
rather than let everything go. Five or six 
per cent, on a few hundred dollars is not 
much ; it will more than save itself in sav- 
ing increased premium, and it may save the 
entire principal sum of the policy to your heirs. 

Tile risk of dropping a Life Policy is far too 
serious to be taken. Look over the business 
acquaintances of your lifetime, and see how 
many have left nothing to their families, or 
only the insurance. If you think you cannot 
carry it, call on or write to the Agent you 
have been paying the premium to, and deter- 
mine what can be done about it. 



CHILD'S PLAY FAR FROM CHILD'S-PLAY 

Jn the 8th of Odober, early in the 
afternoon, one of the great Southern 
vestibule trains was passing through 
a deep cut not far from Bristol, Tenn. 
There was a mail and a baggage car, a combi- 
nation coach, two first-class day coaches, a mag- 
nificent dining car, and two Pullman sleepers, — 
a costly train, well filled with passengers. The 
engine struck something on the track, leaped 
from the rails and fell across them ; the other 
cars and coaches except the last sleeper piled 
up on it in wreck and chaos, and the whole 
mass caught fire and was speedily reduced to 
ashes. By some miracle of good fortune no lives 
were lost ; but seventeen passengers were in- 
jured, — some having bad fra(5tures, burns, con- 
tusions, etc., and the engineer having both legs 
broken and being hauled insensible from under 
a burning car just in time to save his life. 

Now, this bad actuality and much worse 
potentiality, on investigation, proved to have 
been caused by a bolt-head left on the rail on 
the bearing side of the curve. There was no 
sign of deliberate malice : if any one had wanted 
to wreck the train he would have adopted a 
surer method, for this was too likely to be 
picked up or kicked off by a sedion hand, or 
jarred or scraped off by the engine. The prob- 
abilities are that it was placed there by children 
for fun. They delight in putting bullets, cents, 
explosives, and other things on the rails, to see 
the car wheels flatten or explode them ; most 
likely they thought it would crush the steel 
bolt-head. Here were seventeen people injured, 
some of them severely, and a train destroyed, 
on a carefully managed road which has been 
remarkably free from accidents and cannot be 
blamed for this, all for the freak of irresponsible 
children. And this is far from being the only 
case of the kind : that cause is one to be con- 
stantly reckoned with by insurance companies 
and insured alike. 

The moral of this is, that no one can be 
secured from accidental death or injury by care 
or vigilance, their own or other people's. Over 
and above the a<5lion of the people who know 
and care, one has to be involved in the conse- 
quences of the adions of those who do not know 
or do not care. It is not altogether a matter of 
children : there are plenty of grown people worse 
than any children ever known — as monkeyish, 
as irresponsible, as thoughtless, and sometimes 
pretty nearly as ignorant, and of course with far 
greater powers for mischief. The " practical 
joker" occasionally operates in wider fields than 
his customary individual ones, and where he can 
hurt more people : sated with causing men to 
drop dead of hfeart disease by falsely telling 
them their wives were dead, or setting boys 
on vicious horses to be tossed on barbed-wire 
fences, or throwing firecrackers into bedrooms 
and burning the inmates to death, or connecting 
the wires in an electric power shop so as to kill 
a fellow workman, he is suspected of tricks with 
machinery and railroads and other appliances 
that have cost many lives in a bunch — though 
naturally he crawls out of the scrape if possible 
when he finds what he has done. There are the 
purely lazy people, too, who won't take any 
pains to leave anything right ; who leave cars 
unbraked and guards unset and engines unfilled 
and fires untended, because it would take five 
minutes to put them in a proper shape. And 
there are the ignoramuses who never can be 
taught to do anything right, and yet somehow 
get into places where other people's lives or 
limbs are at the mercy of their dense intellects. 
Accident insurance is against fools and the lazy 
and the reckless quite as much as against nature 
or the work of man. 



|N amusing skit of a newspaper para- 
grapher on the woman-sufirage question 
suggests to us a curious (though we fear 
academic) legal and political question, and a 
gorgeous plot for the future novelist. One side 
puts up a male and the other a female candidate 
for governor; a joint debate is arranged, with 
the result that they fall in love, become secretly 
engaged, and are married as soon as the election 
is over. Does this invalidate the result in either 
case, and, if so, which or both? Would the 
woman's party, if victorious, submit tamely to 
see their feminine leader go to housekeeping 
and turn the government over to her husband 
and the opposite side? Would the man's party 
endure having his opposition wife dictating pat- 
ronage and crippling the energy of his action on 
their side? As feminine government would mean 
simply the abdication of government, — since a 
government with nominal equality of feminine 
control ceases by that fa6t to be a government 
and becomes a mere advisory committee, the 
real government passing to the unacknowledged 
but not less real balance of organizable mascu- 
line force which decides in the last resort 
whether the recommendations shall be obeyed, 
— these questions are not of large importance; 
by the time this story became possible, tlie 
so-called government would have become a 
mere farce, and what capers it cut would not 
matter much. But it is a diverting speculation. 

J HE victim of a recent dwelling-house fire 
made claim on the insurance company, 
under the "family wearing apparel" 
clause, for apparel of his dead wife. The com- 
pany declined to pay, probably on the ground 
that the clothing would never be worn by the 
new wife or a'nybody] else. The refusal was 
doubtless just, but the reason will not hold 
water. The editor personally knew a shop- 
keeper's wife to apologize for the bad fit of her 
false teeth on the ground that they were "a 
set which belonged to Mr. H 's first wife." 



WlllgS. 



Mary F. Butts. 



MORNING GLORIES 
We wedded each a star, — 

A warrior true, 
That plighted faith afar 
In drops of dew. 

But comes the cruel Dawn : 

The dew is dry ; 
And we, our lovers gone. 

Lamenting, die. 

John B. Tabb. 

SLEEPING DAY 
The day, like a tired child, reached out her arms to 

the west. 
The twilight over her brooded and smiled, the violet 

shadows caressed ; 
The moon with the song of the stars beguiled, and 

cradled her on her breast. 

OPEN SESAME 

Only the High Priest of suffering, the Priest of self- 
sacrifice, 

May enter the blessed Shekinah where the Holy of 
Holies lies. 

And feel the exultant thrill of joy in his soul like 

incense rise. 

Emma Playter Seabury. 
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Soul of the sea in air, 
Clouds, rose-tinted and fair; 
Or, dark with summer showers, 
Reviving the grass and flowers; 
O tliat a soul from roe 
Might rise, as thou from the sea, 
Making the world more fair 
To hearts that are bowed with care, 
And, descending to earth again, 
^- ^ Be to the souls of men 

*^^^ ^^ What thou with thy summer showers 

"^ ^?^ Art to the grass and flowers. 
" ^ — '^'^ A. L. Carlton. 

^■^'^. 

Unto the noblest heights dost thou aspire? 

Then of no earthly thing ask, "Is it wrong?" 
But, "Will it clog, or urge with impulse strong, 

The wings of my immortal soul's desire?" 

Minnie L. Upton. 

KEEPING OUT OF RANGE 

J ROM a small city in the West, we re- 
ceive through our Agent one of the 
most extraordinary business circulars 
we have ever seen. It is that of a 
new local accident insurance association, assess- 
ment ; it is to boom the town as one of its busi- 
ness enterprises; its diredors are local business 
or professional men, and custom is besought for 
it on the ground that it will help the town — 
which, we may remark, will only be the case 
if it succeeds, and the chances are fifty to one 
against it. An insurance enterprise that fails, 
and leaves a mass of unpaid claims and dis- 
credited local oflficers, is about the farthest re- 
move from a help to any place that can be 
conceived. The advantage gained by a place 
from a successful one is not a tenth part the 
harm inflicted on it by an unsuccessful one ; the 
former is only part of the business mass and 
not specially noticed, the latter is a notorious 
public scandal far and wide. It is far worse 
than any ordinary business failure : the latter 
only troubles a few creditors, not the customers 
who have bought goods of the firm; while the 
insurance company sells promises, and a great 
number of people who hold the promises are 
angry atid vociferous. 

But it is to be supposed that the people who 
have gone into it exped it to be a success, and 
have taken the necessary measures to make it 
a success ; that they can ask others' confidence 
in it on the ground of their own, and of the 
things that justify their own — either the money 
they have put in, or their willingness to stand 
behind it with the legal pledge of their money 
if needed, or at least their thorough belief in 
their system and their plans of work. It could 
not have been expected that the very men who 
are asking for public support, and to have the 
money of the public put in their hands, should 
be ashamed or distrustful of their own venture 
and their own modus operandi^ unwilling to 
promise anything or even explain anything, to 
tell how they are going to work, what they 
are going to charge, or what sort of a thing 
their undertaking is. The maker of bullet-proof 
armor who won't let himself be fired at is justly 
considered to have an unreliable article. 

What does this circular tell about the scheme 
on foot? Nothing; not one mortal thing, except 
that it issues an unequaled accident policy, and 
(the one specific promise) that after five years it 
will pay a persistent policy-holder his share of 
the "surplus dividend fund" — which is of much 
the same value as the ancient promise to give 
one the first two dollars and a half found float- 
ing up the river on a grindstone. To begin 
with, although it is an assessment society, the 



fa&. is as carefully concealed as if it were a 
disgraceful thing instead of what they always 
insist it is, a much superior one to the regular 
system. Not a word in the circular from end to 
end intimates in the faintest degree how the 
premiums are to be colle<5led, or what will be 
done about claims if there is no money on hand 
to pay them ; it does not say the members will 
not be assessed, but carefully ignores the sub- 
je<5t altogether. The association is not called an 
association, but "the So-and-So Insurance Com- 
pany," to lead people to believe that it is a 
regular old-line company ; that is, the promoters 
of the scheme begin very hopefully by being 
ashamed of the way they intend to do busi- 
ness. We don't say it is a way to be ashamed 
of — we say they apparently think So themselves. 
How is it that if the assessment system is the 
best system of insurance, or even a good one, 
its promoters are usually so ashamed of it and 
hide it whenever they can? Is not their own 
attitude toward it a sign that they consider it 
a mere makeshift, to be used only in default of 
a better? 

What about the financial backing of the ven- 
ture? Is there good money behind it, in hand 
or even in the bush — any capital or sound notes 
to assure payment of its obligations in case it 
should find it advisable to retire from business? 
Not a cent of capital— or the usual assessment 
substitute, a "safety fund" or "guaranty fund," 
— specified on the circular; if there is to be any 
it must come out of the hypothetical profits of 
the concerti after starting, which there is every 
reason to believe it will never make if the past 
history of the business is worth anything. Obvi- 
ously, if the premium receipts run low the 
members will have to be assessed for claims, 
and the claimants will have to take what part 
of their claims can be raised by an assessment. 
As to the dire<5lors, they evidently fancy they 
do not run any risk except as possible mem- 
bers of the society. They do not intend to get 
in the range of their own gun, so that their 
names, however influential, carry no weight of 
responsibility. 

What sort of rates are they going to make 
for the different occupations — $25, $20, $15, or 
$12? Not a word in the circular — write to the 
company or ask the agent. They want to work 
in the dark as much as possible, which is not a 
good beginning for a business that is to amount 
to anything. Whatever may be the value of a 
"still hunt" in politics, — and the term is never 
used except by a party preparing to be soundly 
beaten, — it is a gross absurdity in business. 

Now, we are in no terror of a local accident 
mutual in a provincial town ; we simply wish for 
its good that people would think what is likely 
to come of the affair for evil. That it should 
be for good is beyond speculation ; we do not 
know of any such case. An insurance company 
is a very diflferent thing from a grocery store to 
run ; every place cannot have its own, any more 
than it can have its own piano fadlory or sew- 
ing-machine works. As we said, it deals in 
promises, mostly long ahead ; and the vital point 
is that these promises shall be kept, — they are 
good for nothing unless they are kept, — which 
they cannot be except by a financial backing 
and stability utterly incompatible with the slen- 
der resources and the limited business to be got 
in the radius of a not very populous district. 
It is much more important that men should get 
their money for indemnities when disabled, that 
their families should receive the face of the 
policies matured by death, than that the moneys 
should flow through a particular channel; it is 
incomparably better that they should get those 
moneys from outside than to lose them from 
inside. The interests of the crippled workmen 
or bereaved families are so all-paramount that 

5 



those of the managers are as nothing in com- 
parison; and the former ought not to be made 
the shuttlecock of a town "boom." 

There is another consideration also, which we 
commend to the directors of this and all similar 
concerns: if it goes up in ill savor, as nearly 
every similar one for thirty years has done, 
what sort of position is it going to leave them 
in? The citizens will be justly incensed at 
those who have roped them in and then stood 
from under themselves ; who have drawn busi- 
ness to their company on the ground of their 
capacity and probity, when by their failure to 
pay any attention to the business they might 
as well have been fools and sharpers for all the 
benefit those qualities were to the company or 
its customers; who have a<5led as decoys and 
then shirked all responsibilities. Even if there 
were no means of holding the directors to legal 
accountability, there are very unpleasant extra- 
legal ones; and until they get a better footing 
the former could be enforced. A few years ago 
a man in Terre Haute, who wished to get into 
business and have some one else furnish the 
resources, organized a live-stock insurance com- 
pany to be incorporated in due time under the 
assessment laws of that State. He succeeded in 
getting into it several men of financial respon- 
sibility and standing in the community. He 
needed them in order to give his concern pres- 
tige, and they allowed him to use their names 
in order to be known as ofiicers in what they 
supposed would become a large, insurance com- 
pany ; probably also being assured that they 
would share in the profits of the concern, and 
could not share in its losses beyond the assess- 
ments levied upon them as upon other members. 
That may have been true had they got their 
charter; it does not hold of an un\ncf^rnrkraf**t^ 
association. The management ran up a 
for printing, engraving, etc. ; the thin 

went to pieces leaving this bill unp , .... 

printing firm brought suit against such of the 
men in it as had any property, on the ground 
that the members were legally partners and each 
liable for all the debts. They were sustained in 
this view by the Supreme Court of Indiana (the 
Supreme Court of Connefticut holds the same), 
and the unwise persons aforesaid paid dearly for 
the slender glory of having their names printed 
on the literature of the so-called insurance com- 
pany. The moral is plain for the business men 
of other places. 

|P SoMERBV succeeds in resurrecting the 
Iron Hall or starting a new one, as he 
is trying to, the blood (and we use the 
word at its full weight, for it means sucking the 
life-blood of many a deserving family helplessly 
towed by a greedy fool) will lie on the heads of 
reputable men who deliberately turn swindlers 
for money, and help his scheme understanding 
exactly what it is. Without such help he could 
not stir a step, for the law would sit down on 
him. Never does any social disease blossom 
from the swelled-tonsil status to the diphtheria 
status without the fault of the patient. Burglary, 
counterfeiting, bunco, and such things, remain 
denizens of the social sewers because only pro- 
fessional criminals foster them ; but Iron Hall 
frauds flourish because people who would not 
steal outright have not morality enough to resist 
the temptation of joining with their friends to 
pick each others' pockets, each hoping to rob 
the other before the other robs him, and because 
men of keener intelle<5l are willing to make profit 
by helping them organize and getting them legal 
permission to do it. Every association of half- 
knavish blockheads to prey on each other im- 
plies abler men who have sold themselves to the 
devil — and may their Shylock exaCt the bonds 
for which he paid. *^-^ ^ 
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HOLDING THE BEAR'S PAWS 

FAR Western agency — to be specific, 
that at Dulutli — writes us at request 
of a customer to see if we can tell 
him anything about the condition 
jf an Eastern assessment life concern, wiiich 
lias "reinsured" a dead Eastern brother he 
was "insured" in. What we told him, like 
the miser's church contribution, "is nothing to 
nobody;" but the case is wearily common. 

This man is 68 years old. He had carried 
a $io,ooo "certificate of membership" in the 
defunct mutual for a number of years ; it cost 
him $313.20 a year, in assessments every two 
months, besides several extra assessments of $20 
for expenses. If we say $325 a year in the 
gross, this would be $32.50 a thousand, almost 
exactly half what The Travelers charges for 
so old a man; which was dirt cheap — and was 
in fact dirt, as the event shows. Nobody can 
blame him for not wanting to pay $65 a thou- 
sand for plain life insurance; but the cases are 
rare where plain life insurance is of any value 
at that age, except for a rich man to invest 
some of his surplus and swell his estate. And 
any concern which will give a man of 60 the 
rate most regular companies charge at 45 is a 
rotten one on the face of it ; it cannot make 
good its promises for any length of time. This 
irrespective of the fact that the one he was in 
never was anything but rotten. 

Now the new organization wanted to carry 
him to the end of his year, nine weeks, for $125, 
an increase of $21 on the old rate ; and corre- 
spondently, we suppose, thereafter. And what 
he wants to know is, as the Agent tersely puts 

it, " whetlier by paying this $125 to the his 

estate would receive any more at his decease 
than they would if he should let the whole 

Jiing drop now ; in other words, if the is 

busted, how long will it be or what guar- 
antee has he that the new association will not 
be in its grave before he is? It is the usual 
plight of the man who is afraid to drop and 
afraid to hold on." 

We can give him no comfort ; the only 
possible answer is the Bunsbyism at one time 
much current, "it mought and then again it 
moughtn't." People who don't want to get 
others into scrapes are not prophesying the 
length of life of assessment societies which 
promise to pay back more than they can pos- 
sibly take in or accumulate. But it is certain 
that if he is as young in physique as many men 
of 70 we know, he had much better put no 
more money into a sieve. It is quite true that 
he might lose it wherever he placed it, and 
it is also true that mtMi get run down in the 
middle of quiet residence streets — but that is 
no rejison for walking regularly on the railroad 
track, or for not using ordinary business sense 
as to the probabilities of your money being safe. 



JHERE is to our mind nothing very wicked 
about a combination accident policy, and 
we are surprised to see the Travelers 
Record indorse a "strike" against it. 
The fact that the pioneer accident company 
chooses to be "conservative" and not take it up 
does not make it wicked. We should regret to 
see that Company fall behind the procession 
after leading so long. — [Surveyor. 

We did not say it was wicked — only a hum- 
bug in the way it is worked, and making the 
returns of business worth a good deal less than 
nothing. And The Travelers does issue all 
of the sort that are worth three cents to the 
customer ; only in separate policies instead of 
all on one piece of paper — he can pin them 
to;;cther himself. As to "falling behind the 
procession " if it doesn't call every bluff its 
rivals make, that bogy has been regularly 



stuffed and lighted for thirty years, and we 
are not likely to imitate the classical funk of 
Jemmy Jed at this late day. VV^e have never 
lifted a finger — or a foot — to keep up with that 
sort of procession : our own is good enough, and 
we have no ambition to proceed either to the 
devil or the mock-au6lion shop. Our sole ambi- 
tion is to provide a stable Company to pay 
adtual losses, not to compete in baits for suckers. 
We will protect people against things that may 
happen ; but we won't issue $100,000 policies 
against being struck by a meteorite or swallowed 
by an alligator unless somebody insists on it (of 
course if anybody wants it and wants to pay 
for it, we'll give it to him), even for the sake 
of preventing the Squashville Mutual Protection 
Society from advertising more new business than 
ours — on which it will not have to pay any 
losses. If we take in $2,000,000 to its $2,000, and 
pay $1,000,000 losses to its $500, we shall not be 
disturbed that it issues more insurance on its 
face than the entire grand list of the earth and 
Venus, by promising a million to each man for 
anything that is certain not to occur. Only, the 
press must recognize that such statistics of gross 
business are absolutely meaningless, and those of 
premiums and claim payments must take their 
place. As to the rather comic enthusiasm of 
Mr. Finch over this new illusion, as the greatest 
of inventions and public boons in the accident 
business, we should imagine he had taken the 
liquid part of the banquet before writing that 
portion of his paper. 

THE APPLE GATHERER 



\ HEN fair October of the year 
is Queen, 
Ere yet the woodland of 

its pride is shorn, 
And line on line are 
pitched the tents of 
com, 
Where, fallen suns, the pump- 
kins hurn between, 
When fleeing feathered argo- 
sies are seen, 
And tingling is the winy 
air of morn, 
The apple gatherer fills his plenteous horn 
With ruddy ingots from a rich demesne. 

Upon no fabled dragon, as of old. 

To gain the boon must he make onset bold; 

But while the south blows its melodious flute. 
And skies are hazed with harmonies of gold, 
'Tis his to store against the winter's cold 

Great juicy heaps of Hesperidean fruit. 

Clinton Scollard. 



Jhe Intelligent Operator. — When 
Charles S. Gleed was elected diredor of 
the A., T. & S. F., he received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Eugene Ware, a 
poet and lawyer of Fort Scott, Kan. : — 

"Though director now, thou mayst yet be 
Thane of Cawdor." 

Appreciating the opportunity and the eupho- 
ny, Mr. (ileed replied: — 

"Telegram received, saying 'Though direc- 
tor now, I may yet be Clam of Chowder.' 
Thank vou ! " 

Mr. Ware at last reports was only a few miles 
behind the telegraph operator. — [Philadelphia 
Times. 

fjw TO Write on a Train. — Every one 
who has tried to write on a railroad 
train will be interested to know that 
the jar is greatly mitigated by resting 
both the paper and the writing arm on a pil- 
low. In this manner one can write legibly on 
an express train going at full speed. In writing 
on a tabic there, the pen is driven in every 
contrary direction, because the jarring produces 
different motions in the table and the pen. 
But the pliability of the pillow not onjy deadens 
the shocks, but brings the motions* of paper 
and hand into comparatively close accord. — [A 
Drummer in St. Louis Republic. 



I kstimonial Letters. — We are very glad 
to have The Travelers' beneficiaries 
feel good- will toward it for its claim pay- 
ments ; and all the more when they are moved 
to tell the Agents of it in writing. But the utter 
physical impossibility of finding space in the 
Record for one-third of those sent us to pub- 
lish, moves us in turn to ask the Agents to use 
a little more discrimination, and not expect 
impossibilities. The Company pays a matter of 
ten to twelve hundred claims every month, and 
obviously we can't give each of them a dozen 
lines apiece ; and it would be stupid to do it if 
we could. This paper goes to every part of the 
country, while the certificates are of purely local 
service : what weight does the word of a man 
in Niobrara or a hand on a division of the 
P. D. Q. have in New York or Georgia or Texas 
or Oregon? The proper thing to do with most 
of these, if they carry any weight, is to print 
them as a circular — a thousand of No. 6 envelope 
size won't cost over two or three dollars, accord- 
ing to paper — and scatter them just where they 
will all tell without 99J4 per cent, of waste. A 
specially big payment, or one on a man widely 
known, or one confuting a falsehood of rivals, 
or one otherwise important or interesting, is all 
well enough ; but for the common run of indem- 
nities of fifty to a hundred great agencies, the 
thing is absurd and vexatious. We want the 
paper to help the Agents, and do not grudge 
any service whatever to that end, and would 
publish a hundred testimonials a month if that 
were the most useful material to fill up with ; 
but as it is, we have to pick a few from the 
heap, making as fair a se<^tional division as 
possible, discard the rest, and leave the latter 
set of Agents feeling unfairly treated. If we try 
to use them all, in order of receipt, they shortly 
get so many months behind the date of payment 
that they are stale and useless. We can only 
do as we are doing, make a fair selection and 
let the Agents circulate the rest themselves, 
which is in fadt the sensible thing to do in 
most cases. 

Jhat Education is Needed. — At a re- 
cent fire in this city [Montreal] several 
men were looking on who expressed 
open delight at the destruction going 
on, because as one of them said, "It will 
make a lot of work." Some years ago when 
trade was seriously depressed in Toronto, the 
citizens were so alarmed at the nightly fires 
that a system of patrols was oi^anized to watch 
every street and every lane from nightfall to 
daybreak. From the first night of these hun- 
dreds of amateur watchmen taking the city in 
charpje, the fire ceased — the incendiary epi- 
demic was stopped. Between the ravag[es of 
those fires breaking out every night m all 
parts of the city, and the prevailing depression 
which had thrown large bodies of men out of 
work, there was a direct connection ; the uni- 
versal convidtion was that the nightly fires were 
started to "make a lot of work." — [Canadian 
Trade Review. 

[Why not? That is identically the clerical 
explanation of the Charleston earthquake, that 
it was a device of God for giving work to car- 
penters. If God works that way, why not men? 
The same profound confusion of thought and 
ignorance of economics lies at the bottom of 
half the intemperate labor movements of the 
day. Mr. Powderly's infantile device of smash- 
ing his beer bottles to make more work (he 
should smash his piano every time he plays on 
it, which would make more work) ; the peti- 
tions for compulsory eight-hour laws, not on 
the ground of refining the workmen but of 
employing the unemployed — that is, feeding 
more people by making fewer loaves of bread; 
and all the schemes based on the notion that 
income is a natural growth and not a creation 
of human faculty stimulated by reward, all are 
outgrowths of the same absurd idea.] 
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|he fussy purists of the day— an estimable class, 
who work much harder to impjoverish the lan- 
guage by outlawing current words and forms 
than to enrich it by making good literature out 
of the rest — should turn their batteries at once on the 
word "frank," and debar it from decent society. Handy 
as it is, and once of good savor (we have had much use- 
ful and pleasant service from it ourselves), it has been 
so appropriated by the school of sneaking smut that it 
has become an unsavory sneak itself. Whenever a writer 
nowadays tells you he intends to be " frank," you know 
he means that he is going to be dirty and doesn't want 
to be hauled over the coals for it ; for oddly, it is never 
used of anything but sexual relations. Whenever a 
critic uses it of a book or an author, it is invariably an 
apology for a nasty subject or nasty treatment. We 
remember a critic praising Am^lie Rives for "the frank- 
ness she had imported into our literature" —meaning 
the vivid description of sexual excitation ; and the Critic 
says that a forthcoming novel of Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
will be marked by his usual "frankness" in discussing 
sexual questions. Whether this means that as in his 
last, a mixture of rape and concubinage is to coalesce 
into purity, as the twin stinks of hydrogen sulphide 
and sewer gas have been known to form a much- 
reputed mineral water; or as in another, an amorous 
grass widow is to seduce a cold unripe boy, and when 
on the road to motherhood by him, to dupe and kill 
a gentleman of high place by marrying him without 
confession; or as in a third, a girl of thirteen is to be 
married by a trick and deserted, and get into a fresh 
scrape at seventeen, — a nice sweet assortment of plots, 
— or what other disgustingness he will evolve out of 
his putrescent imagination, we don't know. But it may 
be forecast with certainty that his women will have 
that severe virtue we so justly admire in our domestic 
animals, — namely, of not yielding to the other sex till 
one of the other sex is around to yield to; to be fair, 
not till he is quite pressing about it. Women as a sex 
must feel flattered by Hardy's portrayal. His feminine 
types are moral invertebrates, jelly-fish; there is no 
" kick " in any of them where a man is concerned ; 
like the subject of a well-known story, they can resist 
anything but temptation. Even if virtuous, their virtue 
is a fortuity of good luck in not being solicited; there 
is nothing innately self-defensive about it, no instindlive 
and reliable resentment of affronts to their virginity; 
not one woman in three would reach forty with any 
chastity left if they were built on the Hardy pattern 
unless padlocked, and the rest could not blame them. 
Our own judgment of the sex, we need hardly say, is 
widely different; and we do not judge the tempted or 
the fallen harshly either. Mr. Hardy's heavy-handed 
and patronizing low-life humor, with its air of contin- 
ually stopping to pat himself on the head for his ability 
to write it, is not to our mind a merit great enough 
to offset his coarseness of spirit and lowness of ideal. 
That there must be far better qualities in his work than 
these, to win at once so much critical approval from 
experts and so much steady popularity with the masses, 
we candidly admit; but his faults disgust us so in- 
tensely that we can't appreciate his merits. 

fvGAZiNBS must cater to all decent classes; but 
the Century ought to have drawn the line at 
Ernest Hart's insane rubbish, "The Eternal 
Gullible." Dr. Hart is an actual monomaniac; 
one of those furious skeptics who recoil from accept- 
ance of all psychologic marvels so violently that they 
swing to the opposite pole, and become far more cred- 
ulous than the stupidest of ihoie they assail. He 
eagerly swallows, and asks his readers to swallow, 
wonders beside which any performance at a public 
clairvoyant show is easy to take at its surface value. 
He is himself the real target of his title; he is the 
most gullible person who ever got into print, for he has 
let a gang of worthless fellows sell him a stock of 
bogus confessions at a round price, and taken the bait 
with the same caution that a bluefish applies to snatch- 
inj? at a piece of scrap tin. He never balks at the 
most monstrous and ridiculous things they tell him, 
and they must laugh heartily at finding the ultra- 
skeptic so easy a prey. They "got on to" what he 
wanted, — no hard task, for he has been foaming at 
the mouth on the subject for years, rabidly refusing to 
accredit any evidence or admit any argument, — and 
have fooled him to the top of his bent. Anybody who 
believes that men will swallow kerosene and sulphuric 
acid and such stuff every day right along for thirty 
shillings a week, or that their stomachs will let them 
do it at all, has no business to deride the believer in 
any supernaturalisni whatever, from coffins that fight 



duels to incantations with nail-parings or wax dolls. 
And that men who see scores of their personal ac- 
quaintances take part in hypnotic performances are in 
fadt duped by three or four hired confederates, or that 
the performer can get fifty of the best men in every 
place to go into collusion with him and keep quiet, or 
could pay them for it if they would, is so silly as to be 
incompatible with essential sanity ; the hypnotists do 
not ask us to believe anything half so difficult or 
absurd. That every such exhibition is rounded out 
and the gaps filled up by much fakery is pretly cer- 
tain ; the manipulation of nerve-force, probably the 
possibility of manipulating it, is very precarious and 
not always at the call of the performer himself, and an 
audience must have what they pay for. Critical sepa- 
ration of the wheat from the chaff in such things is 
imperative if knowledge is to be advanced; but the 
attitude of mind which is typified by Josh Billings's 
mule— "to shut both eyes and let fly with his hind 
legs" — advances knowledge just as little as the oppo- 
site one of shutting the eyes and opening the mouth. 
A man has the right to say if he chooses, " I have 
made up my mind on this matter once for all ; I will 
not consider any evidence, because according to my 
theory all evidence is imposture or delusion; and I will 
call anybody a fool who says it isn't:" but then he 
simply ceases to exist as a reasoning being, and a 
fortiori as a man of science. 

BUT ONCE 

F I COULD sec her once 
again, 
But once — if I could 
hear 
Her fresh voice ring in 
little chimes 
Of laughter clear; 

Or softly singing, like 
a little stream 
That rippling flows 
In shady places, where 
a sunbeam 
stray 
Now comes, now goes; 

If 1 could only dream of her — 

sleep, sweet sleep, 

Give me this little boon, but this: 
For others keep 

Your rare enchantments, magic dews; 

Grant me instead. 
But once to see her, that a little while 

1 may be comforted. 

Leigh Harold. 

JHE rumor that our friend Gen. Wilder of 
Kansas City is to have a bronze bust of 
himself eredled somewhere (we hope it 
is true, for he would raise the average) suggests 
how good a scheme it would be for us all to 
follow. Goldsmith says everybody ought while 
young to write himself the most flattering epitaph 
possible, and make it the aim of his life to be 
worthy of it. So we might each put up our 
bust in a public place, and do our best to make 
it seem but a fair recognition of our deserts. 

^HB curling iron, so inexhaustible a gibe 
against women for the press paragrapher, 
%iJdsm jg jjj ^^^ ^ grim instrument of danger, 
and is resix>nsible for some a<5lual tragedies, girls 
putting out their eyes with them about once in 
so often ; only a few days ago a married woman 
destroyed the sight of one eye and damaged the 
other. The heating of it also frequently ends in 
a fire or explosion. Yet crimps must be had, or 
life would be gloomier for lots of us. 

Practical Bearings of Astronomy. — 
Professor — "What do you imagine would 
be the result should we succeed in es- 
tablishing a line of transportation to 
Mars?" Banker — "A heavy falling ofT in the 
emigration to Canada." — [Judge. 

Three Yearnings. — Man from Boston — " If 
Mars has inhabitants we might learn from 
them." Man from New York — "If Mars has 
inhabitants we might sell to them." Man from 
Chicago — "If Mars has inhabitants we might 
borrow from them." — [Truth. 




ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Jro.m Mrs. W. P. Stevenson of Washington, 
Ohio, to Special Agent M. VV. Prottor, for 

Eayment of |2,ooo Accident Policy on her 
usband. " I wish to extend to your Mr. 
Proctor my sincere regards for his kindness 
in personally securing proofs and fixing up 
claim papers, and heartily commend The Travhlkrs 
both for its promptness and fairness of payment and 
for having such a mau as he is to rei>resent them." 

S. F. Woodman, General Agent, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — Yours received inclosing draft for $500 
in payment of claim filed with you three days before, as 
indemnity for twenty-four weeks' total disability, caused 
by fall oh icy walk. Thanking you for the very prompt 
settlement of said claim. I remain. 



Yours respectfully. 



A. A. Sawyer, 
10 and 12 India Square. 



From Lizzie P. Stockman of Richmond Dale. Ohio, 
to Agent E. C. H inkier of Chillicothe, for payment of 
$1,500 Accident Policy on her son Thomas J. "I thank 
you very much for the promptness with which this 
claim was settled. The check in payment of claim was 
received five days after completion of proofs being 
sent you, and eleven days after his death." 

From Lena Young of Sandusky, Ohio, to Agent 
Herman Miller, for payment of $2,000 Accident Policy 
on her son Theodore. " It was solely through Mr. 
Miller's earnest solicitation that my son took out this 
policy. The proof was signed by me on Sept. 14, and 
to-day (20th) Mr. Miller handed me the draft. 1 can 
have only words of praise for The Travelers." 

Sami'el Lesem, State Agent, Denver. Col. 

Dear Sir: — Please accept my thanks for the pay- 
ment of $10,000 accident insurance on my husband, 
James H. Piatt, who was accidentally drowned while 
fishing. The proofs of death were presented to your 
Company on Aug. 39, and on the same day a check for 
the amount was issued in my favor. 

Yours truly, S. S. Pi^tt. 

George S. Obear. State Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir: — 1 hereby acknowledge receipt of check 
for $^,000 in payment of policy of same amount upon 
my father John M. McKieroy, deceased. This check 
was received within six days after proofs of claim were 
mailed you. and I desire to express my appreciation of 
the promptness, and add my indorsement of your ex- 
cellent Company The Travelers. 

Very truly yours. Wm. H. McKlkroy, 

Cashier Anniston Nat. Bk., Anniston, Ala. 

W. Howard Brown, Agent. 

Dear Sir: — I have just received fro 
the full payment on the policy held by 
in The Travelers. 1 want to thank ; 
Company for your promptness and fairii 
with me. Very truly yours, Emily C. ci.uk iik.k, 

Ballston Spa. N. Y. 

J. E. Finnegan, City Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir : — 1 desire to thank The Travelers, 
through you, for the prompt and liberal settlement of 
my claim of $300. I never expe6\ again to be out of 
accident insurance; and I always will carr>- a policy 
in the best Company in the world, which is The 
Travelers of Hartford. Many, many thanks for the 
many favors you have extended me. 

Yours, Chas. H. Taft, Whiuier, Cal. 

From Mrs. Sarah E. Clark of Rochester, N. Y., to 
F. a. Simonds. Agent, for payment of $1,000 death 
claim on her husband Jas. R. " Truly that is the kind 
of insurance that insures, and I believe there is no com- 
pany more prompt and just than The Travelers." 

The Travelers Insurance Company. Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: — 1 have your check for $3,000, through 
I. J. John, Agent, in payment of Life Policy held by my 
nusband, William Curnow. Please accept my earnest 
thanks for the very prompt and courteous manner in 
which the claim has been adjusted, and be assured 
that The Travelers shall be gratefully remembered. 
Rebecca Estella Curnow, Mount Carmel, Pa. 

S. J. Callaghan, Special Agent Travelers Ins. Co. 

Dear Sir: — We beg to acknowledge on behalf of 
Mrs. M. A. Fraser the receipt of your Company's check 
for $10,000. in full of amount due on policies held by 
the late Hon. C. F. Fraser, and to thank yon for your 
prompt payment of same. 

Yours truly. Brown & Frazier, 

Solicitors for Executrix, Brockvillc, Ont. 



To C. N; Hammon, State Agent for Illinois, from 
May a. Luckenbach of Buffalo, for payment of $1,500, 
** Both my mother and 1 appreciate the kindness >ou 
have shown us in this matter, and especially the 
promptness with which the loss has been settled." 

To W. T. Prick. Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 

P'rom C. A. Bu(;h, for $100 for sprained ankle step- 
ping on slipper>' board. " I cannot say too much in 
THE Travelers' praise for the prompt manner in 
which they pay their claims." 

From J. R. Towns. M.D.. Powell, Texas, to W. H. 
Belden, State .Agent, for payment of $60, three weeks' 
claim for mashed foot. " I cannot speak too highly of 
the courteous Ireatment of your Company, and recom- 
mend it to any one who wants accident insurance." 



From J. N. Hobbs, Baltimore, to Maj. 



G. Gil- 



more. Agent. SpriiiglieUl, Mass. "Again your Company 
is first to pay obHjjations ; you are certainly the old 
reliable as of yore. Many th'atiks for your prompt pay- 
ment. Kind rejfjirds and best wishes for you and your 
good Company.'" 
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O little faces, faces of the slain 

White Innocents who at Christ's cradle died, 
O baby faces, — would that you were fain 

To watch and comfort me, to help and guide; 
Breathe in my soul your lily breath again 

From that fair garden where you now abide. 
Abbie Farwell. Brown. 

A TITAN OF HEROES 

[Detroit Free Press] 

MET a hero of the highest type a year 
ago among the mountaineers of the 
Southwest, where one would hardly 
expe<5t to find this particular sort. 
He had killed a man or two, and 
had the reputation of being the gamest man in 
the mountains. He was extremely handy with 
a gun, too, and everybody gave him a wide 
berth whenever there was a prospect of a row. 
Before I left the neighborhood, however, he got 
into a difficulty with another man, and when 
the shooting began he cut and run like a deer. 
Two days later I met him on the road and we 
talked about the affair. 

"I was ratlier surprised at the way you 
adted," I said, as mildly as I could, for even 
then I had no wish to stir him up. 

"I reckon most folks wuz," he replied briefly. 

" I know they were, and they don't under- 
stand it. Neither do I." 

" Well," he said, half apologetically, " I reckon 
I just run, and that was all thar wuz to it." 

"There was more than that: yoy lost your 
reputation by it." 

" Mebbe I did, colonel," and he swallowed a 
lump in his throat; "but that thar feller had 
seven little children dependin' on him, an' I 
kinder had an idee jist afore I pulled trigger 
that mebbe I could git along better without 
my reppertation than they could without their 
daddy, so I run." 

He stopped as if uncertain what to say next, 
and I took him by the hand and shook it with 
a vigor that I knew he appreciated by the look 
that came into his eyes. 



fE'vE All Heard Its Fellow. — Two 
hack men on a Madison Street corner 
were deep in a tariff debate. 

" I tell you we ain't got the raw 
material in this country." 

"Why ain't we? Why ain't we?" 
"Well, because we ain't." 
"You're talkin' through your bonnet. We 
got plenty of raw material." 

"That's just where you're off." 
"Is that so? 1 know a thing or two myself. 
I'm over 7." 

"Yes, you must be nearly 8. Don't you 
know we got to import our raw material?" 
" Naw, I don't know it." 
"Naw, I don't s'pose you do." 
"Naw." '^ 

So it remained unsettled, just as it has been 
for a hundred years. — [Chicago Record. 

Fragrant Memory. — One of our Con- 
gressmen not long ago was under the 
hands of a venerable colored barber in • 
Washington, who remarked to him, 
" Do you know, sah, you remind me so much 
of Dan'l Webstah?" 

"Indeed," he said: "shape of my head, I 
suppose?" 

This rather staggered the aged diplomat. He 
had not expe<5led a question in reply, and was 
at a loss for the instant to justify his compli- 
mentary bluff. 

"No, sah," he stammered, "not yo' head, 
sah: it's yo' breff." — [Kansas City Post. 




RE-ISSUES 

sure Sign. — "Business is business." 
"Who have you been cheating now?" 
— [Puck. 

Nobody would listen to you if he 
didn't know it was his turn to talk 
next. — [Atchison Globe. 

A Lover's Startling Discovery. — There is al- 
ways some place on a woman's dress where she 
keeps a lot of pins. — [Atchison Globe. 

Only Time Frills can be Afforded. — Love 
seems to have a natural tendency to run to 
jewelry and fancy candy. — [Galveston News. 

Nature the Girls' Ally. — This is the .season 
when the men who furnish the fuel for their own 
rooms begin to make calls every evening on 
girls. — [Atchison Globe. 

A Pleasant Prospe<5l. — Young Solicitor — 
"Make yourself easy, my dear sir: the success- 
ful management of your case shall be the task 
of my life." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

Scientist (at railroad restaurant) — "Do you 
know, sir, that rapid eating is slow suicide?" 
Drummer — "It may be; but on this road slow 
eating is starvation." — [N. Y. W^eekly. 

Or Verse Writing. —Mrs. Kerr— "What is 
the hardest thing for you about joke writing?" 
Joe Kerr — "To understand how the other fel- 
lows get their stuff accepted." —Truth. 

To Get Even. — Visitor — "VYhen you are a 
man what do you want to be — an author, like 
your papa?" Johnny (who has just been 
thrashed) — " No ! a critic." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

Origin of Parties and Se6ts. — Wool — "What 
was the good of your getting into an argument 
with Jawson?" Van Pelt — "I wasn't sure I 
was right about it till after we got well started." 

— [Truth. 

His Comb Cut. — Maud — "Of course the Eng- 
lishman that Sibyl married had a coat-of-arms 
and a crest?" Marie — "He had a coat-of-arms. 
but he had lost his crest : he had been marriea 
before. ' ' — [Brooklyn Life. 

Assigned. — At a church meeting near Chicago 
the question was asked whether a slippery law- 
yer of the congregation had "got religion." A 
brother lawyer answered, "I think not, unless 
it*s in his wife's name." — [Argonaut. 

His Share. — Judge — "You overheard the 
quarrel between this defendant and his wife?" 
Witness— "Yis.sor." Judge — "Tell the Court 
what he seemed to be doing." Witness — "He 
seemed to be doin' the listenin'." — [Judge. 

Might Do Worse. — He — "If you women had 
the ballot, you would always cast your votes for 
the handsomest candidates." She — "Well, if 
we did there wouldn't be any more dog-nosed, 
beery, pimple-faced toughs in high places." — 
[N. Y. Weekly. 

An Unpleasant Surprise. — Widowed Papa (to 
daughter of 16) — " Effie, our housekeeper is 
going to be married." Effie —" Well, thank 
heaven, we'll get rid of the disagreeable old 
thing at last! Who is she going to marry?" 
Papa — " Me. " — [Truth. 

Had Been Young Herself. — Mother — "Why 
did you let so recent an acquaintance kiss you 
on the sly this evening?" Daughter — "WHiy, 
ma!" Mother — "Oh, you needn't 'why ma' 
me. One side of his nose is powdered and one 
side of yours isn't." — [N. Y. Weekly. 

In a Nutshell. — Boy— " If those ele<5tric- light 
poles should blow over, wouldn't they set fire 
to the houses?" Father — " Probably." Boy — 
"Then why are they put so close?" Father — 
"Because the people who own the poles are not 
the people who own the houses." — [Life. 

A Gross Blunder. — First Prize-Fighter's Man- 
ager — "Me principal's challenge stipulates for a 
side bet of $ro,ooo and two-ounce gloves." Sec- 
ond Ditto— "Well, you want to scratch that 
out in a hurry, you chump. Them's just the 
terms my principal asks for in his challenge." 

— [Chicago News. 

Decorum vs. Tadics. — The King of Daho- 
mey's courier came up in hot haste. '* Your 
Majesty," said he, "the Amazons say they will 
not retire before the enemy." The king grew 
thoughtful. "Well," he said, "if the enemy 
can't be induced to look the other way, we can 
put up screens." — [Puck. 

In the Coming Era. — " I hear the ward Re- 
publican club is going to compel a rigid investi- 
gation regarding their wheel-horse Moberly's 
turning Democrat so suddenly." — "Why, what's 
the matter?" — "It has leaked out that shortly 
before election his wife, a bitter Democratic 
leader, ordered the cook to make soggy biscuits 
and burn the steaks." — [Chicago Record. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 

30th Annual Statement 

OF THE 

TRAVELERS 

Insurance Company 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January i, 1894 



$16,0x4,129.24 

i3,8o7>5ig-58 
f 2,206,61 6.66 



ASSETS ... - 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 

New Life Insurance written in 1893 fi9>047,2o6 

Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 • 12,698 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR BACH |l,000 WITH $$ WEEKLY INDKMNITV 

(Por all occupations not here specified^ see Agents) 

Select Class, I4: — Artists, consulting Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergymen, office Clerks, writing Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants ai\d part, 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises) ; also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers. Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, J^ : — Bailiffs, Marshals, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sherifls, Claim and Land Agents, many- 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufacturers and Superintciidents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Undertakers; A6\ors. Au^ioneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, $7.50 : — Supervising Architefts, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
and Distillers, Carpet men. Laboratory Chemists, Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Engineers 
(field work), Contractors and Builders, Dyers, Engrav- 
ers, Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gangers and Inspeftors, Goldsmiths, 
Gunsmiths, Harness Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundry men, Locksmiths, Mar- 
ketmen. Milkmen, Millers, -Nurserymen, Packers, Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Physicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers antf Lithographers, Rope, Rub- 
ber, Salt, Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers. 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereotvp- 
ers and EleClrotypers, Street-Car ConduClors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent, Thread. 
Trunk, Type, and Umbrella makers, Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), Upholsterers, Watchmakers. Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, Whip Makers, Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses). Boiler Makers, Bottlers. Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand Coopers. Glass Blowers and 



CuUcjs, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sivn 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Tele- 



graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 

Nothing is more curious than the differ- 
ence in the amount of themselves 
which different people unconsciously 
put into their writing. Some tell you 
nothing, more something, some all, and some 
wrong. Some can hardly send a telegram not 
instindt with a rich personal flavor, some are as 
tasteless as *' angel-cake.*' Some write with their 
souls, some with their nerves, some with their 
intellects. Some authors you never think of as 
persons at all, some impress you ill, some you 
love like brothers as soon as you read their 
words. All may utterly mislead — lack of imagi- 
nation, pettish nerves, or sybaritic sentiment may 
totally misrepresent the soul within; but there 
are internal evidences one can hardly mistake. 

That Mr. Hamerton's readers have felt his 
death as a personal even more than an intel- 
le^ual loss must have been due to real qualities 
of soul and heart; for he was by no means an 
effusively sentimental writer, and gained the 
affe^ionate and grateful friendship, the brotherly 
regard and esteem of many thousands, by a 
personality in his work he could not have coun- 
terfeited. Indeed, his being one of the most 
symmetrical and many-sided geniuses of this 
century would hardly have been possible without 
a symmetrical chara<5ter, which means a good one. 
He was a delicate artist, a profound analyst of 
art, an art critic of unequaled freedom from 
prejudice and singular insight and foresight; by 
far the best interpreter of art as a whole to the 
outside world this generation has seen ; a literary 
artist of still greater excellence, of rare sanity 
and freshness of mind, catholicity of taste, and 
sweetness of temper; a good student of human 
chara^er ; a close and keen observer of nature ; 
a temperate and impartial looker-on at politics 
and society; withal, a capable, careful, and 
orderly man of business, without any of the 
sordidness of temper it is too apt to involve. 
Personally, it is evident from his work that he 
was not only a high-minded man and a thorough 
gentleman, but an affe^ionate and sympathetic 
one, very sensitive to sentiment but not weakly 
swayed by it, much valuing friendship but not 
exacting or jealous, keenly loving appreciation 
but not boastful or mean in its pursuit. Indeed, 
while freely drawing upon his own experience 
and feelings for literary material or help to cor- 
rect judgments, he never obtrudes his personality 
unpleasingly. 

We have not the slightest capacity for a de- 
tailed estimate of his work on the purely artistic 
side; a part of which work was to teach people 
to hold their tongues about what they do not 
understand, and we honor his teachings by ac- 
cepting them. It follows that this article can be 
only a note on a small fra<5Uon of his activities 
and powers. In faCt, we propose merely to say 
a few words on those from which we have per- 
sonally had most delight and profit. Which 
should rank first in this regard, his writings on 
art or '*The Intellectual Life," is not easy to 
decide : our judgment favors the former, our 
feelings the latter, it has so long been our chief 
storehouse of consolation. It is a perpetual 
balm and healing in those hours of despondency 
that come to every aspiring but limited worker 
when he looks on his petty accomplishment by 
the light of his ambition — his honorable ambi- 
tion, not so much to be held great by the world 
as to have the inner consciousness of being 
great, to do high work rather than by itself to 
have the work recognized as high. For the 
worse than useless beating against the bars of 
fate that only cripples the wings for the flights 
they might have taken, the suicidal brooding 
that breaks down a fiber strong enough for 
some powerful work into hopeless mediocrity, 



the natural but unspeakably sterile and poi- 
sonous envy of the vessels born to honor, the 
exaggeration of others' helps to greatness and 
the belittling of one's own, the false estimate 
of what constitutes one's title to satisfaction in 
his achievement, this book is the mpst convinc- 
ing and the most comforting of antidotes. Its 
parentage is through Emerson ; but the pupil is 
no mere imitator of the master. It has two 
main theses. First, that one mind is in itself 
as worthy as another; hence, that the effort of 
a man, as of a plant, should be to grow into 
the finest specimen of his class, but that it is 
folly for an alder to cease growing because it 
can never be an oak. Or as Dr. Johnson quotes 
from an old clergyman, "A pail does not hold 
so much as a tub, but if it is full it has no 
right to complain." If this seems commonplace, 
the keen utterance of a recent writer must be 
remembered,, that ** we pass our lives in realiz- 
ing the truth of commonplaces." Second, that 
the intellectual life is not a matter of volume but 
of quality and tendency; that it may be lived 
intensely and satisfyingly at a very low grade 
of actual acquirement and recognized position ; 
that it consists not in accumulation of faCts or 
even of power of creation, but in steady prefer- 
ence of higher thought to lower, of "the larger 
truth to the lesser," in aspiration for knowledge 
rather than necessarily in its attainment. It 
means, in a word, elevation of soul and resolute 
improvement of such chances for knowledge as 
we have ; and he who has done that should be 
satisfied with himself and try to forgive the 
Creator. The single utterance that "it never 
could have been intended that everybody should 
write great books," naively obvious as it is, was 
worth writing the book for, one so constantly 
forgets it. And it is full of the gentlest, firmest, 
most sympathetically sensible advice and sug- 
gestion and remonstrance, as to the limitations 
of everybody's time and strength, the way most 
advantages breed compensating obstacles so that 
conditions are far more equal than would be 
thought, the impossibility of achievement without 
sacrifice, the need of choice among incompatible 
ends, and many other aspeCts of life as related 
to study and production. There is no Ruskinian 
eloquence in it to rouse one's spirit to scale the 
heights — perhaps indeed such impulses harm 
the weaker soldiers, by inciting them to vain 
struggles and leaving them discouraged; but its 
teaching of sobriety and attainability of aim, of 
patient utilization of means, and of contentment 
in such goal as our powers can reach, is of in- 
estimable value in an age of a general half- 
education which has g^ven ambitions to millions 
only attainable by hundreds. 

Of his literary services to art — his quarter-cen- 
tury's editing of the Portfolio which he founded, 
with his clear, patient, truthful analyses of 
current works of art which possibly taught their 
authors even more than the public, and his in- 
direct and conciliatory but all the more effective 
rebuffs to public ignorance and presumption; his 
thorough technical works on Etching, on Land- 
scape, on all the Graphic Arts; his life of 
Turner; his collected "Thoughts on Art," end- 
lessly readable and clarifying; and much other 
matter — we will merely say that in our judg- 
ment a thorough digestion of them (no hard 
task, for they are the easiest of reading) would 
do more than all the other art writing in the 
language to put the public mind into the only 
state from which anything good can be hoped 
for art; to wit, a willing recognition of its igno- 
rance of the primary laws and limitations of 
artistic processes, and its total lack of any right 
to judge of their embodiments till the proper 
knowledge is acquired. It does more than that, 
of course: it removes much ignorance, though in 
the very process it contrives to explain how vast 



a body it leaves, and how crude, random, and 
worthless any judgments based upon that vacuity 
of knowledge must be. To do this and yet 
rouse no irritation, but instead leave in the sub- 
ject a great personal liking, is a signal triumph 
of good temper, good manners, and intrinsic 
good feeling. Hamerton never scolds, jeers, or 
loses his temper; he assumes that when his 
readers make mistakes, they do so from mis- 
understanding and would be glad of knowledge 
not insultingly presented : and he is rewarded 
by being both listened to and liked. And we can 
testify that to any one who will listen teachably, 
his incomparably lucid explanation of the princi- 
ples of artistic values and sacrifices, the piece- 
meal attempts of different classes of pictorial art 
to interpret nature and why they must needs 
fail in different ways, the technics of materials, 
the compulsion to imaginative work by physical 
limitations, and many other pieces of analysis, 
form a preliminary training of matchless value in 
rational judgment of art, and render the worst 
class of ignorant misjudgraents forever impossible. 
His delightful "Chapters on Animals," the 
charming volume "Human Intercourse" (the 
chapter on "The Noble Bohemianism" belongs 
fairly to "The Intellectual Life," and would do 
it honor), the excellent biographical papers in 
great number, the books of vacation travel, his 
novel " Wenderholme," his admirable volume 
"French and English" to clear up misappre- 
hensions in each about the other, and various 
other works still, we cannot dwell on. We will 
add only that few possessions would give more 
permanent pleasure and solid usefulness than a 
complete set of Hamerton's works. 



A LOVER TO 
DEATH 

HEARD my sweet one singing in 
the garden 
A song of love and thee, O grisly 
Death! 
Better to be with thee, her song's sad 
burden, 
Than watch a blossomed love that 
withereth. 

What hath a joyous maid to do with 
f I singing 

f I ^ Of thee, thou refuge of the weary 
soul? 
Hast coveted, and sent these fancies 
winging 

f To sting her musings from their 

^< happy goal? 

She hath no smile for thee, no tendernesses 
Of look and cadence; thy unhallowed kiss 

Would freeze her love to silence; her caresses 
Would never bless thee like our human bliss. 

E'en sbouldst thou steal her, coki and unresponding. 
At thy disastrous touch her charm would fade. 

E'en though thou steal her. Death, beyond thy bonding 
Her soul and mine would revel, unafraid. 

I hear my sweet one singing down the alleys 

Of roses sweet enameling the green. 
She hath forgot thee, Death I Thy cruel sallies 

Slip from her guarded soul, unfelt, unseen! 

Florencb E. Pratt. 

I HIS number of the Record, by a sharp 
effort, is got to the foundry Nov. 24, just 
half a month later than the last, thus 
resuming at a stroke its old date of publication, 
which for some years it has never been able to 
catch up with. We have fully appreciated the 
need of its getting to the Agents early if it were 
to be of the best service; but any one set of 
nerves has a time limit not alone on its power 
of working up ideas, but of evolving the ideas 
to work up, and it is not so easy as it looks to 
do this in odd moments. We hope not to fall 
behind the present mark again — — ■ 
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(|azlitt remarked in substance, many 
years ago, that if you wanted to hate 
a political opponent you must keep 
away from him ; if you got acquainted with him 
you were likely to find he was not a bad fellow 
after all, because his opinions only represented 
a small part of his character. The other side 
of the shield, however, is equally true — don't 
let your personal good feeling for a man engi- 
neering a swindle make you forget that it is 
a swindle. We are moved to these reflections 
by getting the organ of a big flimflam, full of 
portraits of its chief men inside and outside. 
It is very interesting to look over, and sets us 
wondering afresh how it is that men's intellectual 
and moral natures are so often divided into 
water-tight compartments, so that you can fill 
one with wine, another with water, and a third 
with wind, and neither affeCt the other; also 
why it is that you can't tell anything whatever 
of the ordinary civilized man by his face — 
though you think you can when you know 
already. They are quite a nice-looking lot, — 
except two or three, who are probably the best 
of all, — and it would be as hard to tell them 
from a group of regulars as it is sometimes to 
tell which of the two in the pen is the counsel 
and which the criminal. The chief engineer is 
a jail-bird who was a public scandal for years 
before the law got hold of him : if his portrait 
were labeled " President of new National Uni- 
versity," nobody wouli think of doubting it — 
though of course the picture may flatter him 
egregiously. There is a sclular of considerable 
repute, a physician of large prominence, and 
several other gentlemen of more than usual 
standing and character: what on earth are they 
doing under such headship? If a crowd of dea- 
cons are sailing under command of a pirate, 
nobody will believe the voyage is intended to 
carry hymn-books to the savages. We wonder 
also if the Shakespeare scholar enjoys having 
the plans of the concern presented to the public 
in the classic di(5lion of a half-educated hood- 
lum; what is the use of being a man of educa- 
tion if the writing of your establishment is all 
to be done by ignoramuses? But it is a queer 
problem all through, how any glib and tough- 
hided sharper can always get a host of better 
men to lend him their good names and help in 
the job of fleecing their neighbors, without car- 
ing what he is or taking any security as to what 
he is going to do. 

J HAT the general impression of the deadli- 
ness of foot-ball is not exaggerated is 
shown by statistics collected in Eng- 
land. According to a prominent physician as 
quoted in the Policy-holder, it has been proved 
that the chances of bodily accident while play- 
ing foot-ball are twenty times greater than in 
riding, and eighteen times greater than in gym- 
nastics as a whole. And the English game is 
girls'-play compared to the American, as to 
which a recent paper, in reporting one, said 

that "Only one man was killed. The boys 

had better go and play with dolls awhile." 

Just as we go to the foundry, a young man is 
reported dying from a kick in the head received 
at foot-ball. 

»A,THEMATICS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. — A 

New York do«5tor prescribed for a 
feminine patient a mixture of honey 
and vinegar. On the next visit he 
asked her how she liked it. 

"I can't bear it, doctor, it's fearfully sour." 

"Not if you followed my directions. Two 

parts of honey to one of vinegar can't be very 

5our," replied the do<5tor ; and he tasted the 

beverage, which was vile. 

"How did 3'ou make this?" he asked. 
"Just as you told me. I mixed up twenty 
cents' worth of honey with two quarts of 
vinegar at ten cents a quart. "-— [Texas Siftings. 
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f EMORY giveth new life 

To the words that all lovers 
[ have said. 

Hear, in the midst of men's strife. 

Melodies mourned for as dead I 

^ One who is silent and far 

Once to another one said : 
More to each other we are. 
Dearest, than any two wed." 

More to each other we are," 

Now, than we were In the past : 

Faces come near and go far; 

But the breath of the heart's rose 
shall last! 

What is the long doom of loss — 
Though the breast-treasure hath 
fled — 
When voices of love sound across 
The space 'twixt the live and the 
dead? 

Edwin R. Champlin. 



A GLARING OBJECT LESSON 

[N. Y. Sun] 

|he most impressive proof in modern 
times of the state's inability to man- 
age business as well as private enter- 
prise can, is the miserable collapse of 
Its attempt in England to furnish life 
insurance through the machinery of the post- 
offices and postal savings banks. The experi- 
ment had among its most ardent advocates and 
helpers such men of first-rate executive ability 
as Mr. Gladstone and the late Prof. Fawcett, 
and it has been prosecuted for some thirty years. 
How utterly it has failed, while at the same 
time private competitors have attained astonish- 
ing success, is described by Sir Julius Vogel in 
a recent English review. 

The British government had done a limited 
annuity business since 1853, and let annuitants 
take out also regular insurance up to $500. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1804 got an a<5t passed authorizing 
it to insure anybody for not less than $100 or 
more than $500; premiums to be paid through 
the post-offices, and no surrender value to be 
allowed until after five years. The $500 maxi- 
mum was to avoid competition with and disarm 
the opposition of the private companies ; and it 
was supposed that this limit, although low, would 
give the government a virtual monopoly of the in- 
surance business among the millions of artisans, 
petty tradesmen, and people of small incomes. 
Mr. Gladstone said at the time, that never in his 
public life had he received so many letters of 
approval as he had concerning this one bill ; 
and the Times expressed a convidion that there 
were few of even the poorest classes who would 
not be able to take advantage of it. In 1882 
Prof Fawcett, then Postmaster- General, had the 
a6t amended to permit the system to be worked 
through the postal savings banks, recently intro- 
duced and a great success. He also reduced 
the minimum below $roo, and allowed surrender 
values after two years. 

Results have shown that there is an immense 
amount of life-insurance business to be done 
under $500; but it is not the government that 
has done it. At the end of 1893 the whole 
number of government policies in force was but 
9,056, for less than $2,850,000. At the same time 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, an 
"industrial" dealing chiefly with people of small 
means, and thought likely to be especially in- 
jured by government competition, had in force 
10,811,569 policies, representing insurance of 
nearly $700,000,000. Figures could not be more 
eloquent. The British government, with its un- 
approachable hold on public confidence, and 
operating up to 1883 through 2,000 sele<5ted post- 
offices and since that date through an average 
annual number of 8,800 postal savings banks, 
has not been able during twenty-nine years to 
do as much business as is transacted by a 
single private company in a single year. 

This lesson should be studied by those who 
would have the state meddle with fun<5tions 
already discharged effe<5tively by private intelli- 
gence and energy. It is part of the ver>' prob- 
lem state insurance tries to solve that most 
men will not insure till hounded into it. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

. A. RooKS, Esq., Agent The Travelers of 
Hartford. 
Dear Sir: — I wish to express to you 
my satisfaction with my dealings with your 
Company, and to thank you for the prompt- 
ness with which the Company has settled 
my claim for an injury received on the 27th ult. and 
made knoMm to the Company within a week from this 
date. 1 cheerfully commend The Travelers to the 
confidence of the public generally, and all those who 
may have a desire to insure agamst accident. 

Walter H. Smith, Attorney at Law. 
Late Assistant Attorney-General and Solicitor of In- 
terior Department. 

F. M. Mosher, Agent The Travelers of Hartford. 

Dear Sir: — Having insured in your Company last 
spring, I have had two experiences, getting totally dis- 
abled by accident and drawing weekly indemnity under 
the policy, and am thoroughly satisfied with their 
prompt payment of my claims, and would recommend 
them as oeing the only thoroughly responsible and 
good-intentioned claim-paying company in Accident In- 
surance known to me. James Salmond, 

Patrol Conductor, Sioux City, Iowa. 

From James. Pinker man, Columbus, Ohio, to W. T. 
Price, Agent, for claim paid of $22.86 : — " Accept my 
thanks for your prompt settlement. Any one wishing 
life or accident insurance can make no mistake in 
sele^ing the old reliable Travelers of Hartford." 

From E. D. Ferguson, Messenger Wells, Farjjo & 
Co., paid I105 for being shot by a robl>er while in his 
express car and disabled, to John L. Way, State Agent 
at St. Louis, Mo. : — "I am obliged to you and your 
Company for the prompt, in fafi immediate and courte- 
ous treatment given me; and my experience is sufficient 
to prove, to my satisfaction at least, that The Trav- 
elers pays for honest assault claims as promptly and 
cheerfully as any other kind, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent and knowingly false representations of your com- 
petitors to the contrary." 

The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemkn: — I wish to thank you, through your 
Special Agent H. G. Hutchinson, for the prompt pay- 
ment of Life Policy on my dear husband Edmuna P. 
Smith, for I2.000. He died OA. 22, and proofs of death 
did not reach you until the 27th, and your check was 
dated the same day, and I received the cash on the 
29th. It is a pleasure to give this public credit to your 
Company. Cora 1. Smith, Biddeford, Me. 

W. I. Hawks, Distria Agent, Omaha, Neb. 

Dear Sir : — Inclosed please find receipt for draft for 
1110.71, in full for injuries received by me recently in 
a bicycle accident. The promptness with which the 
claim was paid is in striking contrast to the trouble 
several other gentlemen in this city are having with 
some alleged cheaper companies, and gives a new em- 

E basis to the old truth that it always pays to have the 
est, and that the best is always cheapest. With many 
thanks, I am yours to command. 

W. H. Lynch ARD, 
Council Bluffs Branch of the Omaha Bee. 



W. Howard Brown. Agent Travelers Ins. Co. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of to-day received, inclosing draft 
for $400 in settlement of my claim against the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Thanking you for your prompt 
attention and courtesy shown in the matter, I remain, 
dear sir, Yours truly, Edward Ogden. 

of Edward Ogden & Son, Architects. Albany, N. Y. 

Messrs. W. R. Rice & Co., Agents, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Gentlemen : — I wish to thank The Travelers, 
through you, for the proinpt and very satisfactory settle- 
ment of my I25 claim for accidental injury received 
06t. 25 last. My treatment at your hands has been 
such that I can most cheerfully recommend your Com- 
pany to any one wishing accident insurance. 

Sincerely yours, Platoff Zanb. 

From Mary E. McClune, of Denver: "Please ac- 
cept my heartfelt thanks for payment of policy on my 
son J. B. Blocker. I also thank Messrs. Monahan and 
Baker for their kindness in making out proofs." 

To W. T. Price, Agent, Columbus. Ohio. 

From C. L. Powell, for I30, claim for ankle injured 
by boy's letting axletree of wagon fall on his instep. 
"Unless you carry The Travelers' policy, it is hardly 
safe to live." 



Irilbv Better Literature than Art.— 
Mr. Du Maurier convinces us with his 
pen, when writing, that Trilby is a 
supremely beautiful girl ; but the same 
pen, when he draws with it, shows the girl's 
forehead from the top line of the hair down to 
the eyebrows to be just one inch deep, and her 
face from the eyes down just eleven inches; a 
nine-inch jaw makes a right angle with a bed- 
post neck, and the mouth looks like a steel 
trap that has closed in a vain snap at a mouse. 
We do not wish to be understood as pretending 
to criticize Mr. Du Manner's drawings — the 
world would never bear that. Doubtless even 
the frontispiece portrait of Trilby is a model 
toward which all feminine beauty should be 
trained : the angle of that left eye, the true 
tailor's crease down the center of that glorious 
dish-face — a face, by the way, which Mr. Du 
Maurier has, it seems to us, drawn once or 
twice before.— [Independent. 
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"AN EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE 
RULE" 

|his stock phrase, we know, is used nine 
times in ten without the least perti- 
nence or sense of its meaning. It 
belongs only to cases where the ex- 
ception is nominal and apparent but not real ; 
where the rule seems to have been followed but 
turns out not to have been, and the failure is 
due to its not being followed : but we see it 
incessantly applied to real exceptions which go 
to disprove instead of proving the rule, merely 
because they are uncommon, though obviously 
they must be or they would not be exceptions. 
Thus, if there were o^ie fall in which robins did 
not go south, and that was one when there was 
a severe early winter in the south, we should 
say the exception proved the rule that robins 
migrate southward in the fall ; but if we say 
that November is a cold raw month, a week of 
warm weather in it does not prove the rule, but 
as far as it goes makes against it. If we say 
that one country is the military superior of an- 
other, occasional vidories of the latter cast doubt 
on the fa<?t; but if each victory turns out to 
have been won by trickery or their enemies' 
failure of ammunition due to a third country's 
blockade, they confirm the fa<5l. Any one can 
multiply cases for himself. 

However, the use we shall put it to here is 
the corre<5t one. We refer to the case of the 
Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company 
of New York, founded half a dozen years ago 
as the Commercial Union. Nominally, this was 
an "old-line" life company: its real affiliations 
are significantly shown by the fa6t that Unver- 
zagt's organ has been championing it, and de- 
nouncing the "injustice" of the authorities in 
refusing to admit future premiums as assets. 
"Birds of a feathers flock togethers," as the 
late Josh Billings remarked. It was not a " natu- 
ral premium" circle-squarer, but level, doing 
mainly short-term business, on which the losses 
should have been trivial and the reserves were 
small. It had a capital of $200,000 for a buffer 
— no great shakes, but if the current assessment 
theories were correct, plenty. It absorbed two 
assessment societies, getting some cash in hand 
and liabilities only in the future with the one, 
paying for a pig in a poke with the other and 
not finding any pig. It got business enough to 
keep itself afloat even on its bargain-counter 
rates, if ordinary premiums were as far above 
equity as is tenaciously maintained. It has now 
gone up, with so utter an absence of assets that 
the receiver appointed for it resigned on the 
ground that there was nothing to receive or dis- 
burse. This weakly infant's death will be hailed 
with delight by the assessment organs, in spite 
of their sympathy with it or rather its assimilation 



to them, as showing that "old-line" companies 
are not safer than their own, and a capital is 
no prote<5lion to policy-holders. 

In fa6l, it is one of the exceptions that prove 
the rule. It failed precisely because it was 
"old-line" in nothing but semblance; because 
its weaknesses were in essence the very ones 
urged by us against the assessment societies,— 
rates too low to run permanently on, not money* 
enough to tide over a hard spot, guesswork and 
speculation instead of mathematics and business 
in its management. If it had been openly an 
assessment concern, to which its revolt from the 
theories and methods of the regular companies 
affiliated it, it might very likely have run for 
several years more and spoiled a good many 
more customers of any chance of insuring at all. 
But it had neither the strength of a regular 
company nor the free-lance irresponsibility of 
assessmentism ; it united the legal limitation of 
the one to the scanted income and the defiance 
of business fa«5ts on which the other is based : 
and when the law of its being made it speedily 
insolvent, the law of the land humanely shut it 
up before it could catch any more suckers. 

Our business is not with the case of the 
Commercial Alliance in itself, however, but with 
its bearing on certain stock ideas that cling to 
the public mind like burrs. 

First, that rates based on the mortality tables 
are too high, because the tables give the mor- 
talities of the whole community sick and well, 
while the companies only insure a select body 
of extra-healthy risks. The answer to this is, 
that the saving of this side is needed to bal- 
ance an ultimate selection against the company 
on the other — the much greater tenacity in 
keeping up their policies of the risks which 
prove poorer, and especially the obvious fad 
that the poorer ones are more likely to become 
claims and therefore to have finished out their 
policy terms; while it is the ones who in mid- 
dle life have outlived the original purpose of 
their policies that are likely to drop away. In 
other words, the company gets about all the 
claims it figured on in the early years and does 
not get the premiums it figured on in the later, 
so that if it took everybody at the net premium 
plus the usual loading it would not be able to 
hold out. Of course if it could get the whole 
community on the mortality table and make 
them keep up their policies, the problem would 
be one of pure mathematics and the business 
an absolute certainty ; but as it cannot enforce 
continuance of premium paying, it is compelled 
to pick its risks at the outset. This does not 
seem relevant to the case of the Commercial 
Alliance, t>ecause its main business was short- 
term and the questions either of lapse or death 
had not grown serious ; but there is a very 
plain relevance — namely, that under the influ- 
ence of this theory its rates were cut below 
the "base line." If that theory were correal, it 
would have made profits enough in its first 
three years to have set it beyond insolvency 
either technical or real ; it failed because in fad 
there is only a fair business living for the rank 
and file in ordinary premiums. 

Second, that as the need of insurance to 
very many ceases long before death, so that a 
large part of the life policies issued prove to be 
term policies overcharged, this should be ac- 
cepted as the normal basis of insurance and 
the business transformed to a term business, and 
that the public will welcome the lessened rates 
as a boon. We never believed the public would 
do anything of the sort, or that the term busi- 
ness would ever be anything but a trivial side- 
show to the great life and endowment mass, 
for reasons set forth at much length a couple 
of years ago; and the fate of the Commercial 
Alliance helps to confirm the opinion. Its cheap 



term policies ought logically to have simply 
killed the regular business wherever it set its 
foot; in fa6t it got about as much in a year as 
any one of several second-class regular com- 
panies gets in a month, and was not felt as a 
competitor anywhere. It is true that a man 
may not need his insurance beyond middle life; 
it is still truer that no man can possibly tell 
whether he will or not, and most men have too 
much sense to run the risk of being left stranded 
at 45 or 50 or 55. 

Third, that there is no sense in a surplus of 
any size, as all you need to do is to pay cur- 
rent claims out of current receipts. The proper 
answer to this is to tell the asserter not to 
annoy his elders, but run out and play with 
his little cart; but the business intelligence of 
a good many people is on this kindergarten 
plane. 

The truth is, the discussion of this company's 
demise as something pertaining to regular life 
insurance is like discussing the break-down of 
a portable railroad with wooden rails and a 
second-hand dummy engine as gravely bearing 
on the transportation problem. If you take a 
weak company with a hand-to-mouth business 
and low rates, no management and no economy, 
it will not last — that is all there is to it, and 
it needs no ghost to tell us that. And finally, 
as the terms were short, the policy-holders have 
not lost much, so perhaps the experience was 
worth the little money they put into it. 

PILATE SAITH UNTO HIM, WHAT IS 
TRUTH? 

UR Truth, that has no need of men's 
devotion, 
And left them long ago. 
Ere she winged hence', with light dis- 
dainful motion 
Her mantle cast below. 

O fatal robe! O worthless gift, and 
hollow 1 
For ever since has Youth 
Been doomed some false betraying foe 
to follow, 
In jackdaw plumes of Truth! 

Light Love hath sworn he wore the 
robe by right; 
Black Sin behind it smiled. 
And sickly Sorrow sneered, to find 
our sight 
So readily beguiled. 

And Death hath with it won our 
hearts to him — 
Oh, well it hides his face! — 
While Truth looks on and laughs, a jester grim, 
From her safe secret place. 

For what is man, his prayer, his search, his hope, 

His patient hope, to her? 
Is the way darkened? nathless, let him grope — 

She wants no worshiper! 

LouiSB Betts Edwards. 

5 HE Lafayette, Ind., Journal tells of a shoe- 
maker of its town who had been saving 
up his money for years "to have means 
of subsistence when too old to work," and got 
together $820; not trusting banks or insurance 
companies, he kept the money in gold pieces in 
a shot sack in his place, and one day recently 
on returning from supper found that it had 
been stolen. In the worst bank or company he 
could hardly have suffered so complete a loss, 
and the chances of burglary are far heavier 
than of the* failure of either. There is no abso- 
lute safety in the world, and relatively statistics 
show that a large life company comes nearest 
it. The Travelers' Indiana State Agent, Mr. 
Goodwin, comments pithily, " An annuity endow- 
ment maturing at about 60 beats a shot sack 
all to pieces." 
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A TESTING SCOOP 

Ihat the popular notion of the litig^ous- 
ness of life-insurance companies is 
the exa^t reverse of the truth, is a 
truism to those in the business; the 
excessively small percentage — less than J4 of i 
l>er cent. — of claims resisted to claims paid is 
familiar; and lawyers also know it well from 
the very slight number of cases they get the 
handling of. We quoted not long ago the strik- 
ing utterance of a leading lawyer, Mr. R. M. 
Morse of Boston, on this subjed, — that there 
was no life-insurance lawing to speak of. But 
there are other ways of getting at it : take any 
volume of law reports, for e.vample, and see how 
insignificant a part the life-insurance cases form. 

As a straw on the same side, we note that 
the Coast Review talks of giving up its digest 
of life cases, because there are not enough to 
make it worth while to hunt them up; and hav- 
ing seven odd numbers of the past year on the 
table, we had the curiosity to compare the dif- 
ferent sorts. Seventy points were quoted as 
decided under some fifty fire cases, and ten 
under regular life cases ! We know of course 
that this does not exhaust either field, and that 
(from the nature of the contrad, not any greater 
litigiousness of fire companies) there are many 
more points to raise questions on a fire than on 
a life policy; but the relation as shown is not 
an unfair miniature of the truth. 

But this is far from being all that bears on 
our argument, or the most significant part. Of 
these ten life cases, six were not contests over 
payment of the policy or denials of liability at 
all. Five were mere questions of who should 
have the proceeds — wife, heirs, estate, assignees, 
etc.; the company was quite willing to pay the 
money, but rival claimants were squabbling over 
it. In a word, they were not life-insurance cases 
in the usual sense. In the sixth case, a family 
whose head had let his policy lapse and had the 
surrender value given him in term insurance, 
claimed long after, when he had died beyond 
the extended term, that he should have been 
given a paid-up policy, and sued to get it ; the 
court decided of course that if he wanted it he 
should have asked for it as the policy provided. 
The company had paid them all it owed — they 
admitted that themselves ; they merely claimed 
that it had guessed wrong as to the how. 
There was no equity in the suit; merely they 
chanced to get nothing under the term option 
and would get something under the paid-up 
option ; if they had got the full face under the 
former there would have been no kick. It was 
in fa<5l a claim that the beneficiaries of a lapsed 
policy may wait till the insured dies, however 
long, and then take the option that will give 
them most money. No such monstrous conten- 
tion could hold in law. Of the other four, two 
were on policies canceled for non-payment of 
premiums, the agents in both cases having taken 
notes ; in one the note never was paid, in the 
other the company sued and got judgment but 
treated the policy as lapsed. The other two 
were for false • statements in the application; in 
one the man lied about his health and was 
beaten, in the other the agent filled it up and 
the jury decided that he put in the lies himself 
unknown to the applicant. 

This is not a very alarming or discreditable 
exhibit, even for a partial one, — three cases of 
lapse and two of lying reported as sued on in 
over half a year, out of thousands of claims. 
The actual figures are closely like this : out of 
everj' one thousand claims presented to life-in- 
surance companies, nine hundred and ninety-six 
are paid and four contested ! the latter partly 
because the applicants got in by untruthful state- 
ments when they would not have been accepted 



if they had told the truth, partly because they 
let the policy drop and died so soon after that 
their families think the chance of getting the 
money by an "intention" too good to lose, 
partly because they committed suicide, occasion- 
ally for other reasons. Manifestly, the man who 
tells a straight story and keeps his premiums 
paid up and leaves the ending of his career to 
God has nothing to fear : it is only the rogue, 
the coward, and the man who wants what he 
doesn't pay for, that need to be troubled. 

THE GOLDEN KEY 
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Edward Pavson Jackson. 

lOW that the great fight to transfer the 
capital of Montana from Helena to Ana- 
conda is over, we may say that the 
following circular in the interest of the latter 
should have been resented as a shameful libel 
by the citizens of the State. It was equivalent 
to expressing a belief that Montana was a semi- 
barbarous community ; the most insular foreigner 
never said anything worse of us. A grosser 
appeal to or more discreditable reliance on the 
jealous hate of the unwashed for the civilized, 
we have never seen. People who think sleeping 
in their shirts or their skins a sign of superior- 
ity may be good raw material, but they have an 
awful lot of shaming to go through before being 
much more; and the wash-tub or the one suit 
of clothes are only noble when sacrifices to a 
higher end, not essential merits to boast of. 
This is the circular: 





Helena 


Anaconda 


Men who wear silk hats 


2,625 
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Men who wear silk night shirts 


2,910 
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Men who don't wear night shirts at 






all 


186 


3,016 


Men who Wear kid gloves 


4,550 


4,028 


Men who carry dinner-buckets 


2 


Champagne, daily consumption (quarts) 
Beer, dauy consumption (quarts) 
Ladies who nurse their own babies 


1 1.245 
4,088 
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8,854 


124 


2.876 


Ladies who do their own work and 






washing 
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2,980 


Ladies who own pug dogs 
Average number of children per 


2,285 


.... 






family 


V, 


5K 


Four-in-hand turnouts 


112 




Men who have dress suits 


8,658 


**i6 



She Travelers' agency at London, Ont., 
sends us the account of a curious acci- 
dent there early this month, which adds 
another to the dangers of the public streets. A 
shipping clerk had gone to the post-office and 
was on his way back, when a large greyhound 
came tearing along chased by a collie ; the grey- 
hound slipped on the wet flagstone and struck 
the clerk on the right leg, upsetting him and 
breaking the leg just above the knee — a bad in- 
jury, meaning a long disability. The "safest" 
professional man has no security against this 
sort of thing. 



5 



MAY be wrong, but our belief is that 
in nearly every case where a wife talks 
about life insurance being "blood 
money," and that she "will not profit by her 
husband's death," the initial fault is the hus- 
band's. Either he doesn't want to insure, and 
infeds her with his own ignorant or stingy 
prejudice, or at best he has never opened the 
subjedl to her and leaves her the prey of whims 
generated by names and surface impressions. 
Thus it may happen that after the husband is 
talked over, the wife is obdurate. But we do 
not believe that any bride in the early plastic 
years of marriage, when she is usually anxious 
to learn from her husband and mold herself to 
him and accept his didla with docility, would 
refuse to talk of any plan of providing for the 
future, or would consider his loving forethought 
an insult to her love. The very fadt that he 
desired it would prove that it was no scheme 
for making her resigned to— much less glad 
of— his death : if he thought that of her he 
would be in little mood to sacrifice for her. Of 
course the idea is devoid of even a semblance of 
common-sense. There is no more "blood" in 
the money paid by an insurance company on a 
man's death than in that paid by a bank on 
the pass-book he left, or by an audioneer for 
the goods he left. It is only one of various 
ways of saving part of one's income to leave 
a property behind, with the advantage of mak- 
ing the saving certain from the start. And no 
possible insurance a man can pay for can ever 
make up for the mere money loss of his death, 
aside from all other considerations ; as we have 
said before, to be able to do so would be the 
same as being God — it would make a dead 
man as good as a live one, a dead capital 
without human intelligence to guide it as efle(5t- 
ive as one with such intelligence ; it would be 
a form of perpetual motion, endless work without 
force. At best, insurance cannot be more than 
partial compensation for the loss of a worker. 

Railing under false colors is a risky busi- 
ness even if done from an honest motive, 
partly because it so rarely is done from 
an honest motive that law and public opinion 
have to frown on it. A Western man lately did 
a very foolish thing from ignorance, which would 
have made his good purposes futile if this Com- 
pany had been disposed to stand on its common- 
place legal rights. He was a young fellow of 
good family, who had been long out of work 
from the hard times; ashamed of living on his 
parents, and finding nothing on his own plane, 
he went still farther west and hired out as a 
switchman, changing his name so that their pride 
should not be hurt. It was manly and honor- 
able to choose any sort of work rather than 
sponging, and he gave still further proof of a 
sound heart by taking out an Accident Policy 
for his mother's benefit ; but instead of insuring 
under his real name and telling the Agent to 
keep still about it, he not only put down his 
false one but changed his mother's to corre- 
spond. This policy on a non-existent man, pay- 
able to a non-existent beneficiary, was of course 
mere waste paper ; it could not even have got 
into court, for there was nobody to make claim 
under it and nobody's death to make claim 
for. He was killed, and then these fads came 
out; but The Travelers, noting the unusually 
meritorious nature of the case, the genuinely 
accidental death, and the entire honesty though 
perilous legal ignorance of the parties, for this 
time condoned the "double dummy" and paid 
the face of the policy to the mother as an act 
of grace. It won't do for a precedent, though, 
and men who want to proted others by policies 
must not insure or proted imaginary persons : 
a straw contra<5t can only claim straw pay. 
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THE MAJOR CHORD 

ING to me not of Winter, Poet, 
When winds blow sad; 
When never a leaf of the blooming 

Spring 
And never a song-bird's left, to 
bring 
Such joy as the Maytime had! 
Oh, tell of June's mom-blush, lan- 
guorous, still; 
Of her winds asleep on a sun- 
crowned hill; 
And noontides wondrous glad! 

Sing to me not of anguish. Poet, 

If truth be dead; 
If friends are failing in life's eclipse, 
And only an echo mock their lips 

With the brave, brave words they said. 
Come! scorner of scornful, hater of hate! 
Sing loud to a soul that can trust and wait 

Till joy-dawn, clear and red! 

Ray Deene. 

THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 

^OR our purposes, the annual report of 
the New York Board of Health just 
issued (for 1892, but giving up over 
half its space to reports of previous 
years), is of extraordinary interest and value. 
It would be equally valuable for the public to 
study and ponder, first if the public were in 
the habit of doing either, and second if they 
could help themselves by knowing what may 
come to them — which they can't. People are 
bound in iron chains, or rather held in inescap- 
able grooves as the rail flanges hold the cars, by 
fate and the necessity of living ; they must do 
their business, follow their round, provide for 
their and their families' needs as they can, live 
where poverty or proximity to business compels 
them, and take their chances of disease or acci- 
dent : and undertaking to avoid one set of dan- 
gers would most likely pitch them headlong into 
another, besides making them inefTedtual shirks 
and cowards. Hence our purpose in pointing 
out what these are is not to teach an impossible 
caution, but to show from their very multitude 
and variety that the only sensible course is to 
shift the burden of the money loss upon the 
shoulders of the great Company which for a 
small fee is ready to undertake it. 

There are many sermons to be drawn from 
it; but for this time we will confine ourselves 
to the pages giving deaths from accidents dur- 
ing the years 1870-92. There were some 1,300 
deaths from violent accidents in New York 
City during 1892, and those in the past years 
follow a roughly even course with the increase 
of population. Of these by far the greatest 
number, naturally enough, were falls; but the 
proportions of different kinds are in some ways 
so unexpe^ed as to be adtually grotesque. Over 
a sixth of the entire number were falls from 
windows; in some years they were nearly a 
fourth. Close on the heels of these were falls 
down stairs; even in New York, we hardly 
thought 77 persons in one year got killed that 
way. Those from roofs and buildings came 
next, then through air and elevator shafts and 
hatchways. Some were of course from scaffold- 
ings, but very much fewer than we should have 
supposed, — only a fourth as many as by falling 
down stairs, and only three-fourths as many as 
from fire escapes! Even if ladders, telegraph 
poles, trees, and steeples are added, the total 
is surprisingly small. The fatal falls from carts 
and trucks are almost ex^dly the same, as from 
scaffoldings. Next below come slips and falls in 
the street ; the orange peel caused one death. 
Falls into areas, cellars, and coal and sewer 
manholes we should place with these ; while 
stoops and steps bring several to death every 
year. Falls from masts and into holds of ves- 
sels and holes in docks belong together. Then 



there were falls from horses, stilts, and swings; 
the bicycle has only had one vidtim in twenty 
years, but New York is hardly the place for 
much bicycling. There were several deaths from 
falling out of bed and out of chairs — probably 
children. The immense group of "Others" we 
contemplate wistfully — it must have some curi- 
osities in it. 

Drowning is next in volume of destruction, 
and here the meager specialization is most tan- 
talizing : little over a hundred out of over 4,000 
are analyzed, the rest being lumped as "other 
ways" — we suppose in steamer and yacht and 
such like accidents. Bathing is given ; several 
were drowned in boilers, cisterns, and vats, 
some in tubs and pails (children of course), one 
in a barrel, one in a culvert, one in a cellar 
flooded by a broken sewer pipe. 

" Fractures and Contusions " is a wildly mis- 
cellaneous head we cannot begin to itemize, and 
will only group. For our purpose, indeed, it 
should be reclassified with other heads, espe- 
cially "Burns and* Scalds," which comes next; 
that is, by cause and not result. An explosion 
which mangles or crushes one man and scalds 
another is the same accident for both, and an 
elevator accident is such whether the vi<5tim 
falls down the shaft or is crushed by a fall of 
the elevator. There were explosions of explo- 
sives proper and other chemicals; of guns and 
ammunition, toy cannon, toy pistol ; of gas, 
lamps, alcohol, benzine, etc. ; of boilers and 
water-backs ; of siphons, soda fountains, and 
generators; of beer kegs, a beer vat, and a 
rendering tank ; of wheels and grindstone ; and 
other things. Falling walls, chimneys, trees, 
poles, derricks, etc., caused many deaths; two 
resulted from falling signboards. Seventeen 
men were killed by pieces of wood thrown 
from buzz saws, one by a snowball, one by a 
base ball, several in athletics. Kicks of horses 
show up quite plentifully ; stopping a runaway 
figures once. Elevator accidents are not uncom- 
mon. One man was crushed by the caving in 
of an oven, two by tunnels. Quite a number 
were caught in machinery. One was crushed 
by a garden roller; several between ferryboats 
and docks (generally carelessness), some between 
vessels. Lastly, a dozen were crushed or suffo- 
cated in the panic on Brooklyn Bridge, seven 
in a panic in a church, and sixteen in a panic 
in a school. 

Of accidents from vehicles propelled by all 
sorts of motor power, the . proportions are most 
striking. In the last half-dozen years, a fair 
average, 33 were killed on the elevated roads 
and 33 » on other steam roads, though the ele- 
vated carried so many times more passengers ; 
of course the latter runs much more slowly. 
In the same period 182 were killed by street 
cars, and 356 by all other vehicles. Very oddly 
and almost inexplicably, very few people are 
reported killed by street runaways : there is 
such an endless stream of these fatalities in 
other places, and we have ourselves known so 
many, that it is hard not to suspect a mistake. 
That in a city of shoes, far more people die 
by stepping on nails than by being thrown out 
or run over in a city of horses, is- well-nigh 
incredible. 

Bums are curiously distributed. By far the 
greatest number are through clothes catching 
fire from matches, etc. ; presumably children in 
great measure. Five men were burned to death 
by smoking in bed — a warning against laziness. 
The normal number from burning houses is not 
very large, but for a couple of years special 
incidents had increased it several times over. 
Those from the coal oils and alcohol come next. 
Fireworks and powder, stoves and other hot 
iron, quicklime and chemicals, and the exasper- 
ating "other means," bear their part. Scalds 
were only about half as numerous : most of 
them were from boiling water, coffee, and soup 
(supposably in the victims' houses), a few from 
falling into vats of boiling liquid, — lye, soup. 



ink, beer,- plaster, — several from bursting boil- 
ers, one from bursting beer vat. 

The suffocations (except in the panic other- 
wise classified) have only two large groupings: 
those of children overlaid or otherwise smothered 
by mothers, who were probably drunk in most 
cases, and of people stifled at fires. Perhaps, 
however, those choked by things down their 
throats should be grouped together: food, bones, 
false teeth, buttons, screws (two cases), stop|>er 
of nursing bottle (five cases), rubber blower, 
and one case of swallowing the head of a cane ! 
which shows that the comic papers are not en- 
tirely off the track. One man died from inhal- 
ing acid fumes, one from leakage of gas, three 
from steam. One man was choked by leaning 
his neck on a window guard, one (not in this 
report, but in our memory) by falling asleep on 
a park bench and choking on the point of his 
celluloid collar — both drunk of course. Several 
lost their lives in bins and cars of grain, one in 
a manger of hay, seventeen in privy vaults, one 
under a load of manure ; one in a caisson, one 
in a diving bell. What "caught between chair 
and plate holder" means, we cannot guess. 

Last (except a "miscellaneous" lot miscel- 
laneously absurd) comes "Wounds." They were 
not nearly as numerous as we should have 
thought, — a little less than a third the drown- 
ing fatalities, though plenty enough to wish less. 
The explanation doubtless is that most wounds 
fall short of death. Gunshot wounds are of 
course at the head. One each died from the 
bite of boar, cat, rat, and mosquito, two from 
bites of horses, several from being gored by 
cattle. Three died from cutting of corns, two 
from piercing of ears, one from swallowing a 
safety pin ; one from getting the point of her 
parasol in her throat, another from falling on 
her umbrella on the ice — companions to the 
man who swallowed the head of his cane; sev- 
eral by pundtured feet, one from pundure of 
redlum by syringe. Buzz saws ended several. 
A fall on a broken clothes-pin fatally injured 
one, on broken glass two, on meat-hooks six. 
"Stab while skylarking" is not an accident. 

The "Miscellaneous" department has the usual 
collection of impertinences, which laymen can 
hardly be blamed for when some insurance 
papers commit the same ones. One would think 
the distinctions are clear enough, but it seems 
impossible to get people to understand them. 
Surgical operations are no more accidents 
than the cancer or appendicitis or what not 
that compel them, and belong under their re- 
spective diseases : the medical treatment adopted 
for cure forms no legitimate part of the classi- 
fication as to cause of death. "Cause — surgi- 
cal operation" is exaCtly equivalent to saying 
"cause — the doCtor." For the same reason it 
is a criminal abortion of sense to call "crimi- 
nal abortion" an accident. "Shock from fright," 
like heart failure, means simply fatal disease 
from weakness of vital organs. Sunstroke (heat 
apoplexy — the vague old term "stroke" is re- 
sponsible for much of the muddlement on this) 
and freezing are no more accidents than rheu- 
matism from being out in the rain, for which 
we have in faCt had claims sent in ; and much 
less so than stoppage of menses from stepping 
off the stairs into the water where a burst 
water-back had flooded the kitchen floor, for 
which a girl put in a claim not long ago. All 
are morbid states induced by unhygienic condi- 
tions — in a word, disease. " NegleCt and ex- 
posure" is the same thing. Poison if external 
is merely a skin disease, and if internal is not 
an accident but a blunder — a wholly different 
species. Electricity and stroke of lightning are 
legitimate, however; and "decapitation, method 
unknown" it is fair to presume accidental, as 
well as the method by which the "human re- 
mains" came to be such. 

If anybody still thinks accident insurance 
needless for himself, a regiment of ghosts from 
the grave would not convince him. 
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THE RECORD PANTHEON 

XII 

Patch of Pansies. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons : 1894. A tasteful book 
The proofs well read, all but one everlast- 
ing blunder we are trying to be resigned 
to — "stra^^At-laced." When will anybody 
leani that the strait gate might be as crooked as a 
camel's back for all we are told to the contrary? — 
This is the first volume— "with all that the name 
implies," in Mr. Beecher's historic phrase— of a young 
man: the experiments successful and unsuccessful, the 
tentative flights on his own wings and others, the ob- 
vious struggles with refractory thoughts and elusive 
feelings, the practice on different keys in uncertainty 
as to his true note, and if it please Heaven the real 
sparks of divine fire, which make up almost of neces- 
sity the work of a poet's early years. But as we 
have before pointed out, the successes if any are the 
only things worth regarding at all, except by the 
author for instruction and warning. If there are half 
a dozen really good things, it is ample for good hopes. 

We may as well say at once that our favorable 
judgment on a portion of them is one reason why the 
book exists at all ; and we see no cause for retracing 
it. Eight of the poems in this collection first appeared 
in our columns; the reasons for their acceptance then 
are the reasons for approval now, and also for think- 
ing he will produce better ones. He is in the first 
place a genuine poet by instindl: his best thoughts 
are the result of poetic feeling and come to him in a 
poetic shape, not prose thoughts he has cultivated 
himself into the ability to express in verse. Secondly, 
his serious poems are rarely without a thought worth 
expressing: we have respeCted his gift from the first 
because wliatever he submitted, even though the work- 
manship might be somewhat heavy-handed, was nearly 
sure to have a central idea worth developing. And 
third, he has a real lyric gift which he has not made 
the most of, which might easily make him a consider- 
able songwright, and is still more valuable for giving 
grace of form to weightier subjeCls. it is not flatulent 
to suggest that the union of serious purpose to lyric 
skill made Tennyson, and that no one is barred from 
competing for his mantle. 

To begin with the bitter, so that the final taste may 
be pleasant, the one thing he cannot do and should not 
try is broad humor: to appreciate this and to be able 
to create it are very different things, as many of us 
know to our humiliation. Pages 34-50 (except the 
quatrain " Requiescat in Pace," which belongs with the 
serious group), containing all his eflbrts in this line, 
would at best pass muster in a newspaper, and at worst 
are very dreadful: the sonnet "To a Black Eye" 
makes one wish to crawl under a chair. 

A grade better are those in which he plays what 
might be called the "homespun racket," whose recent 
history in America is curious. It was done in outline, 
with the restrained delicacy and judgment of an artist, 
by Bret Harte; plagiarized and spoiled with uproarious 
and horsy vulgarity by John Hay and a crowd of his 
newspaper imitators (anybody can catch the trick) ; 
begun again independently by a man of genius (J. W. 
Riley), who along with the inevitable stock work has 
enriched it with many true diamonds, and also by Will 
Carleton and S. W. Foss, who have done much excel- 
lent work in it; and again made a weariness by 
surface imitation of Riley. We can fairly say for Mr. 
Cooke's specimens that they are well executed, and 
have some 'cute ideas : " A Courtln* Call " pleases us 
best, though it would seem better in Puck than in a 
book. ("The Ascetic," which is good enough to 
deserve being made much better by putting more devil 
into it, is curiously out of place in this group.) The 
juvenilia are of about the same grade as these. 

The best pieces in the book, and those which in our 
judgment mark out his line of potential success, are 
the evolutions of serious thought or lyrical impulse. 
The very best specimen of all his work, and the best 
proof of his real poetic inspiration, is the delightful 
rondeau "A Mistletoe Spray," originally in the Rec- 
ord; it is as spontaneous and sweet as a thrush's 
song, and if he can do this at all he can do more 
like it. Of the didactic or descriptive poems, the best 
ideas are in "The Tragic Muse," "On the Shore" 
(we fear the careless will think he meant "jewel" to 
be pronounced jewl), "The Poet's Song," "Humility 
to Pride," and the quatrain "The Mystery of Evil." 
Mr. Cooke has devoted himself to humorous recitation, 
and for a living that is certainly better than pure art; 
but his permanent repute lies in another direction. 



A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 

"Love, be true to her; 
Life, be dear to her." 

LE were dreams to sell this Christ- 
mas night, 
And I could buy; 
If some weird sibyl held alofl her 
leaves 
Of prophecy, 
And cast upon me all her mystic 
spell,— 
What would be well? 

If I her sacred books might turn, 
and mark 
For you each hour: 
Should I not linger o'er those 
records, where 
The Fates hold power? 
And tremble, lest I mix with For- 
tune's gain 
Life's loss and pain? 

If there were dreams to buy, and 
visions fair 
To realize: 
Would I not fear my eager hand 
might grasp 
But sacrifice? 
Mistake avenging care and dark distress 
For happiness? 

One prayer alone I'd dare to breathe to-night,— 

That love be true; 
That life, immortal made by noble deeds, 

Be dear to you; 
That be your lot whatever Fate may mean, 

Your soul be Queen 1 

Lilian Whiting. 

WOMEN'S PREFERENCES IN MEN'S 
FAULTS 

|he answers from hundreds of feminine 
sources to the question "What short- 
coming in a man is most distaste- 
ful to a woman?" lately set going 
by the periodical named Woman, are illumi- 
nating (not altogether agreeably) on feminine 
ideals. Lack of principle, of any sense of truth 
or honor, one would think from the shame and 
terror it keeps a woman seething in, would be 
the supreme fault that no woman could stand; 
but one opens his eyes at finding that not one 
woman of the hundreds would bar a man out 
for being wicked or slippery. Inconstancy or 
infidelity most assuredly, as the crowning injury 
to a woman's aflfedtion and vanity and security 
all at once, would seem sure of a foremost 
place; but only fourteen express any marked 
objection to unfaithfulness, while habitual de- 
bauchery not one of them is troubled over — 
which confirms patent reason and obvious fad, 
that in spite of the efforts of a few to set men's 
chastity on the same plane of imperativeness 
as women's, it is of very minor concern even 
in women's own eyes. The one is a necessity, 
the other a grace. Lack of good manners is 
held the most unendurable defeat by an enor- 
mously greater number than fall foul of any 
other one frailty : they can put up with a rake, 
a sharper, a drunkard, or a liar, but not with a 
boor — which certainly expresses the very heart 
of femineity. One woman considers shyness, 
another "want of humor," and a third "the 
covert sneer at women," the unpardonable sin. 
Another can apparently stand all recognized 
vices, but cannot endure what she calls " in- 
effedlualness " ; and the only strange thing about 
this is, that more women did not give substan- 
tially the same answer, as it probably represents 
the real feeling of nine-tenths of the sex, — natu- 
rally, for since the woman's career is what the 
man makes for both, if he is a failure she must 
be too. 

There seems a singular difference, however, 
between the ideals of English and American 




women in this matter. A woman's club here, 
so we read, not long ago debated the same 
question a whole afternoon, and set unfaithful- 
ness first, with drunkenness next. The first, as 
above said, it is strange was so little considered 
by the others, while the second is a curious 
proof of the difference in national habits : the 
English women seem to exped a husband to get 
drunk anyhow and don't waste powder kick- 
ing at it, and the respective national attitudes 
toward liquor selling refled the same difference. 
But at the same meeting a curious supplement- 
ary discussion arose whether a husband's per- 
petrating fraud or murder lessened his wife's 
affedion ; the decisive verdid was that she 
would love him all the more for the trouble he 
had got into. This is intelligible as to murder; 
but swindling? Both groups seem to agree on 
this point; and what does it mean? Are women 
really defedive in a sense of the paramount 
importance of honor and truthfulness in men? 
Does a girl's dream of a husband never special- 
ize these qualities as part of her ideal ? Is it no 
card for a man in a woman's eyes that he is 
upright and dependable, no disparagement that 
he is untrustworthy or a sneak? Does slip]>eri- 
ness and low moral tone not disgust and alienate 
her? Is it that the average woman has no fixed 
moral standard outside of chastity, but looks 
to her husband to supply one, and is willing 
to accept his whatever it is? We should be 
shocked and humiliated to believe it, and can 
testify from our own knowledge that it is not 
the universal rule; but then why does not a 
single woman fix on a high sense of honor as 
her first requirement in a man? It looks as 
though they did not quite appreciate what its 
lack meant for their lives till they had to endure 
it. The chivalrous affedation that men are infe- 
rior to women in a moral "round-up" (changing 
with sadly comic rapidity now that women are 
beginning to insist that it shall be made a prin- 
ciple of public adion) is of course an absurdity; 
but this points to exadly the reverse. But the 
truth is, these two limited tests are utterly insuf- 
ficient to frame a sweeping theory on. The sub- 
jed is of the first importance, and deserves the 
fullest investigation. 

PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies of 
The Travelers 

From Odober 20 to November 20, 1894 

Life Policies 

Lester Moore, St. Albans, Vt |i ,000.00 

Geo. C. Palmer, Kalamazoo, Mich. . . 5,000.00 

James H. Nicely, Middletown, Pa. . . . i,ocx>.oo 

Robert Welshman, Hamilton. Ont. . . 1,000.00 

Edmund P. Smith, Biddefora, Me. . 2,000.00 

John C. Aydeloit, Pekin, ill 2,667.00 

Nels W. Olesen, La Salle, ill 1,000.00 

George Holzinger, Sacramento, Cal. . 1,000.00 

Robert F. Bumham, Summerville, S. C. . 3,000.00 

George E. Giddings, Danville, 111. . 5,000.00 

James Penwill, Shannonville, Ont. . . 179.00 

Andrew Friberg, Moline. Ill 1,000.00 

Mar^' C. Forster, Memphis, Tenn. . . . 1,000.00 

Lucmda Burckhardt, Parsons, Kan. . 1,000.00 

Henry A. Crane, Tonawanda, N. Y. . . 1,000.00 

Wm. A. Rankin, Port Richmond, N. Y. 1,500.00 

Wm. A. Clarkson, Montreal, P. Q. . 1,000.00 

Carl Von Wolffradt, Hamburgh. N. Y. . . 184.00 

John H. Temouth, Albany, N. Y. . 300.00 

Ellen Cassidy, Pittsburgh, Pa 1,000.00 

Accident Policies 

Thos. C. Gower, Greenville, S. C. . . 5,600.00 

Phillip McGuire, Forest Port, N. Y. . . 5,000.00 

Wm. Morris, Chadron, Neb 700.00 

Daniel Raveiid, Charleston, S. C. . . 310.44 

Halstead Stansfield, Nevada City, Cal. . . 2,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annuities 
NO. OF POLICY Amount 

60,808 |i,ooo.oo 

56,337 1,000.00 

6?;m} ^'^-^ 

31.759 2,000.00 

41,762 1,000.00 

20,434 1,000.00 



25.959 
20,492 



300.00 
1,000.00 
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WATCHES OF THE NIGHT AND DAY 

A REPEATER 

SOMETIMES at night, with sleep in vain entreated,— 
A phantom shape that looms to disappear,— 
I touch a ball upon my clock rococo. 

And lo! the past hour's chimes caress the ear! 

So only now, dear friend, you gave a pr^sure, 
Light but decisive, to some hidden spring, 

And suddenly a scene I thought forgotten 
Sprang into mind with instant echoing! 

O happy art I that at a conscious bidding, 
The past can live, in joy as well as grief, 

And youth and love and bliss together chanting 
Bring to pain's tedium a dear relief! 

Marcia Bradburv Jordan. 

TO HER WATCH 

O HAPPY watch, to lie in her bosom so, 

Counting the hours in that delicious nest, 
Hearing her gentle pulses ebb and flow, 

Rocked by the motions of her dove-white breast — 
Were I thy jeweled self a little space, 

I scarce should heed how Time, the winged churl, 
flies; 
And when above me bent her radiant face, 

I'd smile into the heaven of her eyes. 

JAMKS B. Kenyon. 



\s Embryo Judge of Insurance Cases.— 
Among our real-estate assessors a year 
or two ago was one named Dennis Mc- 
Elhinney. On his rounds he came to 
the habitation of his friend Michael Mulcahy. 

"Good raornin', Michael," said he. 

"Good mornin', Dinnis," 

"It's assissin' this mornin* 
the official. 

"Thin be aisy wid me, Dinnis. What wid 
rale -estate assissments and shtrate assissments, 
it's the divel's own work to save enough to 
pay me Tammany assissment." 

"I'll be aisy, Mike. I'll put yez down for 
tin dollars a fut. Thot will be tirty times tin is 
tree hundhred for the lot and twinty for the 
goat." 

"Phwat!" cried Mulcahy. 

"Tree hundhred for the lot and twinty for 
the goat." 

" The goat's not rale eshtate I " 

"It is so, undher the new law." 

"Go 'way wid yez!" 

"I can prove it to yez," said the assessor, 
drawing out his instruc^lions. " Rade that, will 
yez? — Assiss at its proper valuation per front 
fut all property boundin' an' abuttin' on both 
sides of the shtrate.' Manny's the toime I've 
seen your goat a- boundin* an* a-buttin* on both 
sides of the sthrate. Twinty dollars for the 
goat, Mike." — [New York Herald. 



returned Mulcahy. 
* I am, Mike,** said 



5 angled Mnemonics. — A recent school- 
room dialogue proves that association of 
ideas has its perils as well as its advan- 
tages — you need to be sure which is 
the principal and which the companion ideas. 

Teacher — "With whom did Achilles fight at 
the battle of Troy?" 
Pupil — "Pluto.** 

Teacher — " Wrong. Try again." 
Pupil — "Nero." 

Teacher — "Nero! How on earth — " 
Pupil — "Then it must have been HeAor. I 
knew it was one of our three dog^." 



Jocal Amenities. — A Kentucky colonel 
who was interviewed in New York the 
other day said that Indianapolis women 
have big noses and freckles; that Terre 
Haute women have hands like hams ; that Chi- 
cago women have complexions like corpses ; and 
that in Philadelphia one has to look twice to 
know whether it is a man or a woman. As to 
his statement regarding Philadelphia, the colonel 
is right. When a Kentucky colonel strikes this 
town, he is invariably in such a condition that 
he cannot tell a trolly car from a ferry-boat, 
much less a man from a woman. — [Philadelphia 
Press. 

[Philadelphia Clothing Firm's Ad.] 

THE LADY, OR THE TIGER, 

Would have no use for our Clothes. 

Men, especially Young Men, who care a great 
deal about what kind of Clothes they wear, take 
a lively interest in our stock. 




RE-ISSUES 

>F others' chickens wouldn't come 
home to us to roost, we could stand 
our own. 

If the bass drum could think, it 
would probably wonder why it had to 
keep still so much. — [Ram's Horn. 

Song of the Season. — "I don't see how the 
moths got into those flannels." — [Atchison Globe. 

A man is rarely quite satisfied with the pic- 
ture in the album put opposite his own. — [Atch- 
ison Globe. 

His One Claim to Manhood. —The Rake — 
" I wish I knew how to get rid of marrjdng that 
girl." — "Why don't you reform ? " — [Life. 

Better Than Not. — An honest man is the 
noblest work of God ; but many that pass for 
such are products of the penal code. — [Puck. 

Punishing Ingratitude. — Vegetarian (chased 
over fence by bulls) — "Just wait, you brutes! 
From this moment I am no longer a vegeta- 
rian."— [Fliegende Blatter. 

Marine Law. — Amateur Yachtsman — " When 
two boats are in danger of collision, which steers 
off?'* Old Hand — "The one that was painted 
last." — [Street & Smith's. 

Don't be too censorious of opinions that are 
merely interests. Most of them are : you can't 
expe^ the turkey to approve the Thanksgiving 
bill of fare. — [Washington Star. 

The Bore, narrating drowning accident — 
"And all this happened in less time than it has 
taken me to tell it." Tired Listener — "If it 
hadn't the man could have been rescued.'* 

Hygienic Dieting. — The Old Housekeeper — 
"Why do you make some of your dumplings 
large and others small?" The Young House- 
keeper — 'Because the dodlor advises a variety 
in our diet." 

Question to be asked of a girl where atid 
when it will do the most good. — "What is the 
difference between you and a clock? — ? — The 
clock tells one the hours and you make him 
forget them." 

A Misunderstanding. — Her Father — "No, 
young man, mv daughter can never be yours.'* 
Her Adorer— I beg pardon, I don*t want her 
to be my daughter, I want her to be my wife." 
— [Harlem Life. 

Domestic Economy. — Friend — " Pay your 
washerwoman by the piece? Isn't that rather 
expensive?** Young Housekeeper — "Oh no: 
she loses so many things that her bills are never 
high."- [N. Y. Weekly. 

Superior to Jealousy. — Susan (to lover just 
accepted) — " Shall I have to send back all my 
former admirers* letters?'* Tom — "No, indeed: 
they will come handy to light the fire after we 
are married.** — [Brooklyn Eagle. 

Pinafore Americanized. — " That fellow My- 
gatt hasn't much patriotism in him." — "How 
so?** — "Why, I said this was the greatest 
country on earth, and he wanted me to explain 
why." — [Indianapolis Journal. 

Not Hopeless. — He (wistfully) — "You daren't 
repeat that refusal." She — "^ Why?" He — 
"Because two negatives make an affirmative." 
She — "Not with a woman." He — "How many, 
then?" She — "One." — [Life. 

A Reliable Watchdog. —Mistress to Bonne — 
" I saw a maid let a policeman kiss a baby in 
the park this morning. You must not allow 
that with Marie.'* — Bonne — "Madam, no police- 
man will ever kiss her while I am there." 

The Art of Conversation. — Lady — " Poor 
Durand is dead.*' Gentleman — " Indeed ? What 
did he die of?'* Lady — "He was drowned 
while bathing." Gentleman — "I remember now 
he had not been looking well for some time." 

An Energetic Intellect. — Schoolboy — " There's 
one thing about discovering places that always 
puzzles me. There's Bermuda for one, that was 
discovered by a man named Bermudez : how did 
he come to hit on a place with a name just like 
his own?" — [Harper's Bazar. 

A Dilemma. — The Caller — "I'm all mixed 
up as to what to do." Hostess — "What about?" 
Caller — "I've got to get tea and a butter-dish, 
and I don't know whether to get the tea where 
they give away butter-dishes or the butter-dish 
where they give away tea." 

All the Fun First. — Daughter — " Mamma, 
that strange gentleman who just got out kissea 
me when we were going through the tunnel.** 
Mother — "Child, why didn't you tell me at 
once, so I could call him to account?" Daugh- 
ter — "Because, mamma, I — I thought we were 
coming to another tunnel." — [Fliegende Blatter. 
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ASSETS ... - 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to pelicy-holdera 



$16,014,129.24 

I3,807»5i2»58 
$2,206,616.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 
New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349.30 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12,698 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |l,00O WITH $5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

(For all occttpaiions not fure specified^ see Agents) 

Select Class, i*: — Artists, consulting: Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergymen, office Clerks, writinc Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants and part 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises); also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers, Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, $5: — Bailiffs, Marshals, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sheriflfe, Claim and Land Agents, many 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufacturers and Superintendents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Tndertakers; A6lors, Auctioneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, fy.so: — Supervising ArchiteCls, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, BookbinderSj Brewers 
ana Distillers, Carpet men, Laboratory Chemists, Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Engineers 
(field work), Contractors and Builders, D>'ers, &igrav- 
ers. Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gaugers and Inspectors, Goldsmiths, 
Gunsmiths, Harness Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundrymen, Locksmiths, Mar- 
ketmen, Milkmen, Millers, Nurscr>men, Packers, Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Phvsicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, Rope, Rub- 
ber, Salt. Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers. 
Sheriffs, Hand Shoemakers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereot>;p- 
crs and EleClrotypers, Street-Car Conductors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent, Thread, 
Trunk, Type, and Umbrella makers. Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), Upholsterers, Watchmakers, Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, Whip Makers, Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Inclucles Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses), Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sign 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Tele- 
graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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THE SEVEN WHISTLERS 
[A Cornish fancy. See Notes at the end] 

WHISTLING strangely, whistling sadly, whistling 
sweet and clear, 
The Seven Whistlers have passed thy house, 

Pentruan of Porthmeor; 
It was not in the morning, nor the noonday's golden 

grace, 
It was in the dead waste midnight, when the tide 

yelped loud in the Race; 
The tide swings round in the Race, and they're 

plaining whisht and low, 
And they come from the grey 

sea-marshes, where 

the giey sea-lavenders 

grow; 
And the cotton grass sways 

to and fro; 
And the gore-sprent sun- 
dews thrive 
With oozy hands alive. 
Canst hear the curlews' whistle 

through thy drcaniiu'gs 

dark and drear. 
How they're crying, crying, 

crying, Pentruan of 

Porthmeor ? 

Shall thy hatchment, mould- 
ering grimly in yon 
church amid the sands, 

Stay trouble from thy house- 
hold? Or the carven 
dierub-hands 

Which hold thy shield to the 
font? Or the gaunt- 
lets on the wall 

Keep evil from its onward 
course, as the great 
tides rise and fall? 

The great tides rise and fall, 
and the cave sucks in 
the breath 

Of the wave when it runs with 
tossing spray, and the 
ground-sea rattles of 
Death ; 

*M rise in the shallows," 'a 
saith, 
"Where the mermaid's 

kettle sings, 
And the black shag flaps 
his wings!" 

Ay, the green sea-mountain 
leaping may lead hor- 
ror in its rear, 

When thy drenched sail leans 
to its yawning trough, 
Pentruan of Porth- 
meor ! 



Yet the stoup waits at thy doorway for its load of 
glittering ore, 

And thy ships lie in the tideway, ^nd thy flocks along 
the moor; 

And thine arishes gleam softly when the Oftober moon- 
beams wane. 

When in the bay all shining the fishers set the seine; 

The fishers cast the sdne, and 'lis " Heva ! " in the 
town, 

And from the watch-rock on the hill the huers are shout- 
ing down; 

And ye hoist the mainsail brown, 



As over the deep-sea roll 

The lurker follows the shoal; 
To follow and to follow, in the moonshine silver-clear. 
When the halyards creak to thy dipping sail, Pentruan 

of Porthmeor! 

And wailing, and complaining, and whistling whisht and 

clear. 
The Seven Whistlers have passed thy house, Pentnian 

of Porthmeor! 
It was not in the morning, nor the noonday's golden 
grace,— 

It was in the fearsome mid- 
night, when the tide- 
dogs yelped in the Race: 
— The tide swings round in 
the Race, and they're 
whistling whisht and 
low, 
And they come from the lonely 
heather, where the fur- 
edged foxgloves blow; 
And the moor-grass sways to 
and fro; 
Where the yellow moor- 
birds sigh. 
And the sea-cooled wind 
sweeps by. 
Canst hear the curlews' 
whistle through the 
darkness wild and 
drear,— 
How they're calling, calling, 
calling, Pentruan of 
Porthmeor? 
Alice E. Gillincton. 

Notes. — The Seven Whis- 
tlers are curlews which pass 
overhead in the night, and 
supposed to bring misfortune 
to any one hearing their 
peculiar whistling call. 

Pentruan of Porthmeor is an 
imaginary Cornish villain. 

Arish means stubble. 

"Huers" are men stationed 
in the lookout huts on the 
cliffs, for the first appear- 
ance of the shoal of pil- 
chards passing by ; from the 
French huer, to call out or 
give an alarm (our "hue 
and cry"), as on sighting 
the shoal they raise the cry 
of "Heva!" 

The lurker is one of the three 
boats employed in casting 
the seine net, and whose 
business it is to follow the 
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Angel? Though thou awhile apart dost stand, 
Nor answerest at once the heart's demand, 
Some day thy face, familiar yet unknown, 
Smiles through the darkness, and thy low sweet tone 
Whispers a message from the far-off land. 

And in thine arms the little wailing child 

Is cradled soft and luUabied to rest; 
The outcast, sorrow-spent and sin-defiled, 

Sobs out her grief on thy maternal breast: 
Age at thy feet sighs forth his last long breath, 
Hushed as one whom his mother comforteth. 

M. C. GiLLlNGTON. 

THE PHYSICIAN 
Dbep are thy woes, O world ! 

Like floods are the tears from thine eyes. 
The gods in their heavenly seats 

Fed the wind of thy weary sighs. 

But thou hast a physician, world: 

Oh, praise him with heart and breath! 

His skill is unfailing: his name, 
O sorrowful world, is Death ! 

Mary F. Butts. 

THE BIBELOT SERIES 

Published by Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. Parch- 
ment covers, laid paper, rough edges. Size 8J{ x 45<, 
printed the narrow way, large side and bottom mar- 
gins, very antique and artistic typography. Printed 
from type which is then thrown in, editions limited, 
copies numbered. 

I HE objeft of this elegant set of literary bric- 
a-brac, which would furnish a good nucHeus 
of a library for the most exacting bibliophile, 
is twofold : first, to set forward the standard 
of American bookmaking, and of popular 
appreciation of bookmaking, by a series of small choice 
poetic booklets, of the extremest refinement and taste 
in externals and of contents worthy such a dress, and 
yet at a price within the ordinary book-lover's means, 
which editions <U luxe are generally not; second, to 
bring forward poets or poetic work not widely known, 
yet likely to give fine pleasure to a cultivated audience 
if once introduced to them. The latter is a most use- 
ful service, and we sympathize heartily with it: the 
great ones need no exploiting, the mass will always 
get enough of what it likes, and there should be some 
one to help along the lesser artists and cater for the 
slenderer groups. Sir Henry Taylor said he would 
rather have his poems read a thousand times by one 
man than once by a thousand men ; and it is not neces- 
sarily a condemnation of poetry that it appeals to sensa- 
tions, experiences, or tastes apart from those of the 
crowd — even though fortunately for the crowd. 

Two of this series we have reviewed already: James 
Thomson's "City of Dreadful Night," "Insomnia," etc., 
immortal unless sick and tortured souls and love for 
beauty and music die out of the world together; and 
George Meredith's story-by -jerks, " Modem Love." 
Five more are now added to the list, of which three are 
coUedions; the fiflh is like the first two, an attempt 
to familiarize Americans with a poet virtually new to 
them,— Robert Bridges of England (not the "Droch'' 
of Life). The work chosen to represent him is *' The 
Growth of Love," a colle^ion of sonnets strung on the 
thread of that experience; a favorite device of poets 
— as instance Mrs. Browning, Rossetti, and Alice W. 
Rollins— for giving the interest of unity to detached 
bits of verse, and as with them, abusing even that fig- 
ment of unity to imbed others of irrelevant description 
and meditation. 

We know it is hard to pick out just the right can- 
didate for such an honor, since poets of high quality 
who yet cannot gain listeners are luckily not plenty; 
but we cannot think the present choice a specially 



happy one, in spite of the prefatory assurance that Mr. 
Bridges has lately become a "cult." We should know 
that anyhow: this is just the sort of cultured unorigi- 
nal scholar's work that a group of scholars naturally 
would make a cult of. It merely proves over-bookish- 
ness and a sedentary temperament in the devotees, 
aided by the ^lannishness of professional scholars. Mr. 
Bridges's poems indicate a man of fine sensibilities, 
delicate but not deep perceptions, cultivated mind and 
taste, and sufficient analytic power to interpret elusive 
fancies or ideas; but not of great force of thought or 
spontaneity of expression. Hence, if a poet at all, he 
would naturally be best in light verse of amorphous 
structure ; while the ponderous and involved sonnet form 
tempts to an effort at profundity which he has not the 
mental equipment for, and a sustained continuity of idea 
he painfully beats his slender wings and casts about 
for material to keep up to. We fully appreciate the 
fineness and tenderness of many of the thoughts, the 
purity and sweetness of the spiritual atmosphere, and 
the frequent grace of expression ; but as a whole we 
must pronounce it, in spite of these merits, rather thin, 
strained, and groping. It is sometimes as obscure as 
Browning or Meredith, without Browning's thought 
which about half the time repays the labor of finding 
it, or Meredith's frequent intensity of emotional idea. 
He makes it worse by a maddening trick of often 
leaving out all pun6tuation from several lines; plunging 
one into a tangle of principal and subordinate clauses, 
and verbs which turn out not to govern what at first 
sight they seem to, from which one can unravel a 
meaning not worth the work if he wants to put in 
time enough. This habitual chaos seemingly makes the 
author oblivious to real solecisms of grammar now and 
then; as "you who gavest" (xii.), and "the leaves 
rattles" (xxv.). As a poetic artificer his work is mostly 
good and fairly pleasing to the ear; though his melo- 
dic ability is not great, owing to the lack of sponta- 
neousness which is merely another aspe^ of the same 
quality. Occasionally he airs a prosodical fad with 
grotesque results; as in sonnet xxiii., where only two 
lines out of the fourteen are normal, the rest contain- 
ing designed trips or discords. Reading it is like 
hunting for the baby's medicine in the dark and 
stumbling over the rocking-chairs — only we never broke 
our shins on twelve in a row. Line 9 has no relation 
to any metre possible to any language, and the first line 
of XXXV. is equally prose. 

The book has a preface by Lionel Johnson : one of 
those Orphic productions which sprout only in the isola- 
tion of university fellowships, where bookmen talk for 
each other without bringing their talk to the test of 
public intelligibility, and fall into a conventional cant 
which disguises from themselves its frequent lack of 
any real meaning. When Mr. Johnson's exposition does 
mean something, the meaning does not always have any 
relation to the nominal subjedl ; but there is a pervasive 
enthusiasm for his author, which we suppose is the 
main thing. 

Of the other four, one is the ever-bdoved Omar 
Khayydm, who needs not another word. This is a very 
dainty copy, with the texts of the first and fourth edi- 
tions, the quatrains printed in the second edition only, a 
bibliography, and the apostrophes of Andrew Lang and 
Justin H. McCarthy. 

Another is an excellent selection from Swinburne, 
which fills the wants of the three classes into which the 
cultivated world is divided : those who do not know 
him and would like to, those who know him and adore 
him, and those who know him and do not care for him. 
The class which does not know him and does not care 
to is not one that poetr>' is written for. The first could 
hardly have a more favorable introduction to him, or 
one giving a more thoroughly all-around view of his 
qualities of thought, emotion, expression, and art ; the 
second will have a constant source of pleasure in read- 
ing it ; and the third will find it even more useful to 
cram up on in order to justify themsdves in argument 
against him — a service often sorely needed by people 
with sharp prejudices. There is of course much luscious 
melody in it; but we see no reason to change our 
opinion that he is part of the passing show, and little 
more, for all his great present name and his wonderful 
spontaneity of song and metrical facility. There is noth- 
ing worth speaking of to feed the mind, the soul, or 
the heart upon — only the ear and the nerves. 

The other two are "Songs of Adieu" and "Old 
World Lyrics," of which the latter is incomparably the 
best. The former has pretty things in it, however; 
though what Owen Meredith's " Aux Italiens" has to 
do with the subjeCl of farewells is beyond us — it was 
off with the new love but on with the old at the same 




time. Of the real adieus, we think Henley's grim little 
poem, not well entitled "Crosses and Troubles," worth 
all the rest together. The "Old World Lyrics" are of 
great "excellence and interest: there are translations, 
among others, from Baudelaire, De Banville, B^ranger, 
Gautier, Hugo, Murger, Ronsard, and Villon; and we 
are confinned afresh in our opinion of the astonishing 
superiority and vitality of Villon's genius, above every 
other balladist of Europe and most even of the greater 
poets. He wrote maybe a dozen little poems that any- 
body cares for; and those few pages keep his name as 
vividly alive and familiar to-day as those of De Musset 
or Lamartine, and his work far more so. It is not by 
grace of sympathy with his subjects, either : nobody has 
any tears to shed over the forgetting of the forgotten 
fair ones he sings, and the armoress's lament over her 
lost charms has no element of feeling above that of a 
vulgar animal to stir our hearts. All the more is it 
wonderful that we should never be able to forget his 
presentation of the themes. Perhaps the next best thing 
is Thackeray's delightful paraphrase of B6ranger's "The 
Garret " : Thackeray's translations are more original 
than most poets' original work, and one can recognize 
his penetrating flavor in every line. There are several 
of Rossetti's translations, though not his very best ones. 
As a whole, this series is one to be proud of — and 
to buy. It will return a heavy dividend in pleasure. 

TWO OF A KIND 

}ne absent-minded person can spread 
chaos all around; but when two absent- 
minded people try to work together, 
may heaven help the poor creatures 
upon whom the consequences fall. 
A prominent lawyer from an inland city met 
in London a distinguished British author, whom 
he invited to visit him during a tour of America, 
already planned. The lawyer came back home, 
and shortly forgot all about his English friend 
and his own invitation ; but was reminded of 
both in good time by a letter announcing the 
date of the celebrated Briton's arrival. This, 
too, he forgot in a few minutes ; and when the 
appointed day came it found him living in a 
sniit-up house, getting his meals where he could, 
while nis wife made an extended round of visits 
among her relatives. 

When the distinguished visitor drove up to 
the house on the evening of the day set in his 
letter, he met a single servant, who explained 
that the master was at a club meeting over two 
miles away and would be back about midnight. 
Sending his wife, who was tired and ill, back 
to the railway station, the Englishman started in 
pursuit of his delinquent host. The latter was 
found with a company of pleasant people, to 
whom the great author was promptly introduced 
and the two absent-minded friends finished 
the evening at the club meeting, forgetting 
about their lack of suitable quarters for the 
night and poor Mrs. Distinguished Author sit- 
ting in the railway station. When the meeting 
broke up in the small hours, they recalled these 
awkward circumstances and rescued the weary 
woman, whose comments upon the situation did 
not reach me. Then they arove to the home of 
one of the lawyer's relatives, who kindly got 
them all to bed before dawn. — [Kate Field's. 

<ovv "Christian Reunion" would Work. 
— President Lincoln used to tell this 
story : — A friend of his came to him 
one day, saying, "Me and wife have 
quarreled." 

"Indeed, how so?" asked Lincoln. 
"She wants the house painted red; I want it 
white." 

They parted, to meet a fortnight later. 
"How's your quarrel?" asked Lincoln. 
"Settled," said his friend. 
"And how have you settled it?" 
"Compromised it," was the answer. 
"W^ell, how have you compromised it?" 
"The house is to be painted red." — [West- 
minster Gazette. 

Recreant Youth. — " VVhut yoh done 

whup de boy foh?" asked LTncle Eben 

as he came into the cabin with a sable 

youngster whimpering at his side. 

" I wliup 'iiTi cos he done stole er mushmillion 

fom de freight train," replied Aunt Chloe, with 

a glance of indignation. 

"He done stole er mushmillion !" 
" Dat's whut he done. It's scan'lous ter t'ink 
ob dat boy whut we raise so keerful stealin* 
mushmillions ! An*," she added, with increased 
feeling, " dah wus watahmillions in de nex' 
kyah ! " — [Washington Item. 
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A MONTE SHARP'S BLUFF 

|he editorial note on Unverzagt's "Inter- 
national Fraternal Alliance" circular 
in the- 06lober Record was copied 
by the Insurance World of Pittsburg, 

Pa., and further remarks appended by that 

paper, with the following result : — 

Baltimore, November 9, 1894. 
Editor Insurance World. 

Dear Sir: — Some one sent me a copy of your 
November paper, with page 454 marked, in which you 
are indulging in some of your old-time abuse. It seems 
to me that a paper with the respectable appearance of 
the Insurance vVorld would endeavor to speak the truth 
about things, and not allow somebody else's prejudices 
to find space in its columns. 

The matter that you have quoted from the Travelers 
Record is a lie cut of the whole cloth. I enclose you a 
stamped envelope, and will be obliged to you for the 
number and date of the Travelers Record and whether 
1 am to understand that the Travelers Record is respon- 
sible for its utterances. If you think that such disrepu- 
table matter is a credit to your publication, I don't 
know that I am in a position to ask you to refrain from 
uttering the same, if it does you any good, I am glad 
to see that somebody is receiving benefit from it. Such 
statements as you publish compelled me a few years 
ago to get up some letters, testimonial letters, and I 
enclose a copy of the same herewith. You might write 
these parties and get their opinions and publish them, 
as you try to make a feature of your department your 
attention to myself. 

Some one told me some time ago that you were a 
sort of a Christian. I have had a curiosity to see you 



for some time. When you get to Baltimore, would be 
^leased to have you call at this office ni order to gratify 
that curiosity. If you will call about 5 o'clock p. m. I 

..:ii u^ _i„-._-.,i 4^ 1 ..» j: , 1 A^ ^^* «.,» 



will be pleased to have you at dinner. I do not want 
to enter into a too vigorous protest against the char- 
acter of your publication for tne mere reason that you 
might think I feel too much aggrieved over the matter. 
I do not want to lead you under a mistaken impression. 
As I presume you, or some one in your office, sent me 
the paper which I have just received, I would thank you 
for any more of the same character whenever you feel 
that it is necessary to liven up your columns by exer- 
cising a club upon myself. 
In the meanwhile, I remain. 

Yours respcClfullv, 
C. H. Unverzagt, C^eneral Manager. 

PiTTSBURO, Pa., November 10, 1894. 
C. H. Unverzagt, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of 9th inst. at hand. I 
have read your letter with interest, enjoyed it, 
and feel that it has temporarily relieved an acute 
attack of indigestion. I enjoy a fight, like the 
excitement incident thereto. The brevier portion 
of the article to which you refer was written by 
myself. The Travelers Record is, as you §hould 
know, a very spicy monthly paper published by 
the Travelers Ins. Co., of Hartford. That com- 
pany is no doubt responsible for its utterances. 
I have secured a copy which I herewith enclose. 
If you received a marked copy of the last Insur- 
ance World, I hardly think it came from this 
office, at least not to my knowledge. I get to 
Baltimore at rare intervals ; the last time was 
in June; the next time, I don't know when. I 
would be pleased to know you and to listen to 
you. I like to make the acquaintance of "all 
sorts and conditions of men." You may not be 
as bad a fellow socially as I believe you to be 
in your business methods. You have extensively 
advertised yourself and your impra<5ticable and 
impossible schemes. You offer something that it 
is not within the bounds of reason to be fulfilled. 
Just as these "discretionary pool men," now 
fleeing from this city, advertised monthly divi- 
dends that made the mouths of financiers water, 
but they didn't bite ; those who did are now 
mourning over a depleted pocketbook and their 
hard-earned savings. I have known you for 
years ; you have been in many enterprises, most 
of them having but a brief existence. You 
possess, at least that is my impression, both 
ability and energy, but have misdire<^ted both ; 
but I am not going to preach you a sermon, 
because that is not in my line. 

Just a few words more. You send me a list 
of endorsements : a hasty glance impresses me 
with the fa(5t that they are mostly ancient his- 
tory ; none of them are up to date. When I 
come to Baltimore again, if I have the time I 
will look you up. In the meantime, if I find that 
some of your business methods need ventilation 
in the Insurance World, I will have no hesitancy 
in expressing my opinion to the best of my 
ability. Respectfully yours, 

J. C. Bergstresser. 

As this correspondence took place five weeks 
ago, and we have heard nothing from the out- 
raged vi<^tim of libel yet, we conclude his dis- 
cretion has got the better of his injured feelings. 
Discretion is a valuable quality. But we did 
make a technical error in the statement. Many 



years since, when the editor was a "jour." 
printer, a fellow comp.'s scalawag brother was 
sent up for horse stealing; and a daily paper 
said it was the seventh time he had sojourned 
in jail for that breach of oppressive law against 
"the people's system" of getting horses cheap. 
We still remember the flushed face and indignant 
manner with which the loyal brother denounced 
the item as a slander, and asserted that it was 
only the fifth time. Our mistake in this case is 
of precisely the same nature ; and Mr. Unver- 
zagt would doubtless give the same reason for 
his relu6tance to demand reparation as the man 
who had been called a liar, and was asked, 
"Why don't you make the fellow prove it?" 
" Because he will." It was a regrettable error 
that he did not spend "several years" in prison 
for swindling, as we stated, but only three 
months; like the subje<5t of De Quincey's model 
biography, "he was not hanged, but being a 
modest, unassuming man, contented himself with 
deserving it." When a Baltimore jury, on the 
19th of April, 1884, unanimously found him guilty 
of using the U. S. mails for purposes of fraud (to 
wit, the "Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company" of that city, graveyard assessment 
gamble composed chiefly of Mr. Unverzagt, who 
reluctantly divided enough of the swag among 
a few pals to keep them from squealing on him, 
and was hauled up at last because he got too 
greedy), the judge only gave him a year at hard 
labor and the trivial fine of S500 and costs, a 
mere crumb of his winnings ; and even so, a few 
weeks later reduced the term to two months 
longer, on the stock plea of all criminals' 
counsel, aided by the stock physician's certifi- 
cate, that his health was giving out — and that 
he would behave better now and wind up his 
game equitably. Of course he did drop his dis- 
credited gambling hell ; and of course his health 
was not so severely impaired as to prevent his 
starting a new fake very shortly — the Globe 
Reserve Mutual was the name of it, we believe. 
That soon disappeared too, happily for the noses 
of the community; and how many more he was 
in before the present assault on English gram- 
mar and the laws of business, we don't know — 
nor care. But this is enough to show that we 
did not libel or misdefine him as jailed for 
swindling and a professional organizer of flams ; 
and that his "lie out of whole cloth" is in all 
important points the mere truth out of whole 
cloth. Or perhaps the lie was that he sent us 
the circular of the I. F. A. : all we know is, 
that it came by mail, addressed in a clear flow- 
ing clerical hand, and that a copy of his con- 
cern's organ, the "Expos6," with his portrait 
and that of reputedly better men (see Decem- 
ber Record), came later in the same hand. 
What he is privately and socially is irrelevant, 
and to us unknown : he may pick pockets on 
the sly, or he may rightly think there is more 
to be got with less risk in the Iron Hall line. 
Most sharpers are likable fellows when not skin- 
ning you. Somebody could make an interesting 
volume on "The Psychology of Promoters," — 
they must have strongly marked traits in com- 
mon, —with special attention to the curious fer- 
tility of the retail grocery business as a matrix 
for spontaneous development of the bacteria of 
the breed. Several of the best thimble-riggers in 
the assessment business graduated from country 
stores ; probably on account of a vivid percep- 
tion of the ignorance, gullibility, greed, and slack 
moral principle of so many of the masses. They 
seem to begin young, too : Unverzagt was only 
21 when he left his cross-roads country store to 
start the Great Eastern ; another distinguished 
exponent of "the people's insurance" stocked a 
grocery store on credit at the age of 16, imme- 
diately sold it out at half price for cash, and 
skijSped the State. 



WINTER STORE 




HAT though autumn mornings now, 
Winterward with glittering brow. 
Stiffen in the silvered grass, 
And what though robins flock and 

pass, 
With subdued and sober call, 
To the old year's funeral. 
Though October's crimsoned leaves 

Rustle at the gusty door, 
And the tempest round the eaves 

Alternate with pipe and roar, 
I shall sit, unharmed, secure. 
Conscious that my store is sure; 
Whatsoe'er the fenced fields 
Or the untilled forest yields 
Of unhurt remembrances 
Or thoughts far-glimpsed, half- followed, these 
I have reaped and laid away. 

Treasure of unwinnowed grain. 
To the gamer packed and gray. 

Gathered without toil or strain. 
And when darker days shall come. 
And the fields are while and dumb. 
When our fires are half in vain. 
And the crystal starlight weaves 
Mockeries of summer leaves. 
Pictured on the icy pane. 
When the high aurora gleams 
Far above the ardlic streams 
Like a line of shifting spears, 
And the broad pure-circled meres. 
Glimmering in that spectral light 
Thunder through the northern night, 
Then within the bolted door 
I shall con my summer store; 
Though the fences scarcely show 
Black above the drifted snow, 
Though the icy sweeping wind 

Whistle in the empty tree, 
Safe within the sheltered mind 
I shall feed on memory. 

Archibald Lampman. 

[ery significant for its bearing on the 
theory that suicide always implies in- 
sanity was the recent case of an Iowa 
country editor, James Liddle of the Preston 
Times. He managed his afTairs with entire cool- 
ness and understanding up to the last hour ; 
wrote and left a letter asking his mother and 
sister to forgive him, but saying he could no 
longer endure existence ; wrote also a scare- 
headed news item for his paper, marked "An 
article for the Times," and left it on his desk ; 
then, for some inscrutable reason waiting till 
press-time, although the article was evidently 
meant to be published in that day's issue, went 
out and committed suicide in the manner de- 
scribed in the article, which was as follows — 

LIDDLE DEAD 

T/ie Editor of the Times takes his own li/e 

Worn and Weary, Tired and Disgusted. He seeks 

HIS Long Rkst 

James Liddle to-day went to the High bridge, be- 
tween Preston and Miles, and deliberately threw him- 
self on the track before a passing train. The wheeK 
passed over his body and death was instantaneous. 
The a6t was not done in a fit of despondency, but had 
been contemplated for over a year. Wednesday even- 
ing he straightened up his business affairs, drew a 
check on his individual bank account in favor of him- 
self and one in favor of his mother for the sum remain- 
ing to his credit at the bank. His reasons none knew. 

When his body was brought in, search was made 
for explanatory papers, and this article was 
found ; the press was stopped and it was in- 
serted. The only further comment we have to 
make is, that if he was insane there is not a 
sane man on earth to-day, and that we must 
consider that sort of insanity as the normal type 
to do business on. 
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A CAKE TO EAT AND HAVE TOO 

Jamely, the new Annuity Policy issued 
by The Travelers. Under this, as 
in other annuity forms, an annual 
income is given for a stated period; 
but unlike them, the insurance does not cease 
when the period is past and the annuities all 
pajd. When that time comes, the full principal 
sum, the gross amount already paid in annuities, 
is returned in a lump to the beneficiary, leaving 
her the same moneyed estate as if it had not 
been used up piecemeal in advance. The cake 
is eaten, but at the end of the meal the owner 
has it untouched. The family has its yearly liv- 
ing, but not at the sacrifice of its property ; when 
that living stops, it gets a new one far better 
than the old, because permanent instead of tem- 
porary, — representing the income of an adually 
owned property. 

Let us not be misunderstood as playing a 
Juggle with figures, to entrap anybody into an 
Iron Hall scheme of getting something for noth- 
ing. There is no such thing as perpetual motion 
in insurance any more than in mechanics : no 
more force can come back than is used in the 
first place, — not so much, for there is waste in 
the process ; no more money can come back 
than is put in, plus interest earnings on it, — 
not so much, for there are unavoidable expenses 
of management. We have always fought — some- 
times to the wrath of fellow companies whose 
agents have issued what we thought misleading 
literature — against any attempt to bamboozle or 
hoodwink |>eople as to what their money would 
or could buy ; we believe any temporary gain 
from such methods not only more than lost by 
later disappointment, distrust, and hatred, but 
paid for still more heavily by loss of public 
confidence when decent companies try to fight 
swindles and bubbles. The very best ammuni- 
tion in the whole arsenal of swindling mock- 
insurance schemes is the literature of regular 
companies seeming to promise what the bogus 
ones really promise. **The big New York com- 
pany says its policies only cost the holders two 
dollars a year: then why is it to be supposed we 
can't keep our promises when we offer ours for 
two dollars a year?" says the bunco concern; 
and the explanation that the former meant in- 
cluding interest, while the latter has no interest 
account, never reaches the ears it is meant for, 
and is not understood if it does. Better not to 
talk in double meanings at all ; and if you miss 
the chance to hook gudgeons, they are better 
unhooked till they grow out of gudgeonhood. 

This plan, however, has no magic or mystery 
about it, and is a plain honest accumulation of 
money at compound interest. There is no more 
difficulty in furnishing double than single insur- 
ance if you are paid for it, and the Company so 



furnishes it ; we claim only that the price is as 
low as it can be afiforded, and that the form of 
insurance is a very valuable and desirable one. 

The value of the annuity insurance system is 
now well understood and acknowledged. Prob- 
ably no insurance device since the original life 
and endowment form has filled so urgent a want 
or benefited society so much. The old-fashioned 
annuity was always of very limited and dubious 
service, from its sinking an immense property in 
a petty income just sufficing for a niggling and 
timid existence, and from the fa6t that such 
properties are rare even in old rich countries; 
while in America, from the lack of large proper- 
ties, the profitableness of business and the ease 
of getting a new start after a break-down, and 
the consequent willingness of all parties to take 
chances, it has been wholly useless. But the de- 
sirability of leaving a regular income for women 
and children to live on, instead of a large sum 
to invest at random and probably lose, is never- 
theless very great; and the annuity insurance 
system has provided it for them in the best 
possible way, by giving it in just the exigency 
when they need it, and making it easy for the 
husband and father to furnish it with the mini- 
mum of drain on his current resources. 

There has been one drawback, however, felt 
especially by those of considerable means : that 
if the widow or other beneficiary lived beyond 
the annuity term, there was nothing — entire 
destitution at once ; not only no estate, but no 
means of subsistence. And even if there were 
other means of livelihood, it was most desirable 
to have a certain property to rely on or dispose 
of. The present form meets this objection, and 
gives both the income and the property at a 
rate within the means of any one living in fair 
comfort ; only a trifle more than the cost of an 
ordinary life policy. Thus, the latter policy in 
The Travelers at age 30 costs $18.25 a year: 
one payable in 20 annuities with principal sum 
at end, $20.74; in 15 annuities with principal 
sum at end, $23.82. A 20-year endowment at the 
same age costs $41.20: one payable in 20 annui- 
ties with principal sum at end costs $46.82 ; in 
15 annuities with principal sum at end, $53.78. 
On the other hand, if paid in 25 annuities the 
cost is actually a few cents less than the regular 
life and endowment forms. 

We ask a careful attention to these forms 
among the insuring class. 

THE DAWN OF ETERNITY 




The slow-returning sun's faint, earliest ray, 
Which, gaining, leads to one continuous day 
Whose firmament is all of orient gold,— 
So from life's wastes we climb upon the height, 
Knowing full well the dark may not endure; — 
With such keen sight we scan the vast obscure, 
Till that far dawn, which comes and goes upon 
The low horizon, widens on our sight 

Into a day gilt with perpetual sun ! « 

Henry Jerome Stockard. 



NOT A FUNGUS OF VANITY 

I MONO our clippings laid aside for grist 
and snowed in, which we find on one 
of the spasmodic clean-ups of a desk 
as hard to keep clean as a school- 
boy, is one we are sorry to have laid over — 
but as it comes in very handy in the famine of 
a dull month for items, perhaps the oversight 
was a dispensation of the Lord. It is a bit of 
Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder's charming speech at the 
Northwestern Fire Underwriters' Chicago ban- 
quet, Sept. 26. This lady is the wife of an able 
member of the profession and ex-special ; if 
there are children, they should inherit good 
brains from both sides. She was telling of her 
wedding tour, and the fellow specials who met 
her husband ; and went on to say — 

*'But one thing aroused me; that was the fa<a 
that they all united in congratulating me. That 
was quite contrary; to custom, but without excep- 
tion they united in congratulating me. I soon 
found out the reason ; I learned on further ac- 
quaintance that they thought any woman who 
was so fortunate as to be seleded as the life 
partner of an insurance man was to be con- 
gratulated." 

We intend to have this remark framed and 
hung in the house: it is something an insurance 
man's wife cannot have too often impressed on 
her mind. But the belief is "perfedly just, and 
its reason is obvious; namely, that she has a 
permanent source of pride and happiness in 
knowing that her husband is engaged in such an 
honorable and beneficent business. The same 
satisfa(5tion he has in doing it, she has of course 
in having him do it: his career is hers. An in- 
surance man may not be a good man (though 
most of them are, and when a bad one does 
creep in, it merely shows that there are some 
natures which even the moral eflScacy of this 
profession cannot regenerate), but when he is 
inducing people to insure and putting through 
their claims he is a practical philanthropist in 
a<^tion. 

We do not say that the mass of merchants 
and manufadurers are not doing a good work 
for the community also : to make tubs or grind 
mustard, to sell cloaks or baby-carriages, are 
worthy and useful vocations. But to furnish 
commodities to families in good circumstances 
cannot compare with furnishing the means of 
living to families in destitution, or saving a 
hard-working man from seeing all the savings 
of a lifetime swept away at a blow : one could 
wash the clothes in the sink and use horse- 
radish, wear a shawl or drag the baby in a cart, 
but without money a family deprived of its head 
is certain to be plunged in a miserable struggle 
with pinch and privation, a man left bare of all 
but head and hands must find it hard and may 
find it impossible to start again. No men de- 
serve better of the community than those who 
induce others to prote<5t their families or them- 
selves from such disaster by insurance; indeed, in 
prote<^ting themselves they protect their families 
while alive. And if the character of a husband's 
occupation is part of a wife's property in him 
and content in her lot, no women are more to 
be congratulated than those who have so steady 
and unqualified a source of pride and pleasure. 

fiRGiNiA State Agency. — On the 13th of 
December, Mr. Harry D. Eichelberger 
was appointed State Agent for Virginia, 
in place of Mr. George A. Browning, resigned. 
The oflSces have been removed from 909 to 832 
East Main Street, Richmond, Va. Mr. Eichel- 
berger is a gentleman of good business experi- 
ence, excellent reputation, and pleasing address; 
and we commend him to the cordial good oflSces 
both of our Agents and of the business com- 
munity. 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANTS 

>N THE December Harper's, Charles 
Dudley Warner has an entertaining 
screed on old age, in which as usual 
his grace, wit, and drollery mask 
ideas worth dwelling on — though we do not 
agree with them all. For one, he thinks it un- 
fair to give all the presents to children, "who 
deserve no credit for coming into the world," 
and are made conceited by them (we may 
remark that all the conceit they get through 
Christmas and birthday presents is lammed out 
of them tenfold long before the next occasion 
comes around), and none to the old who have 
deserved well of the community for prolonging 
their lives. We are not so sure of the latter: 
sometimes they would deserve better of it by 
taking themselves off sooner; often their length 
of days is the result of cold-hearted self-coddling 
laziness and of not doing anything to advance 
the world, and anyway their only claim to good- 
will is for what they have done with their years, 
and not in any measure for the years them- 
selves. One day of work is worth a thousand 
years of a toad in a rock; "better fifty years 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

But if prizes are wanted, they can get them 
without the gratuitous help of the community. 
Is it happiness? That lies with their own souls. 
Is it power or fame or wealth ? That lies with 
their, own faculties. And if moneyed ease is 
wanted, even with very moderate faculties that 
would be possible to secure by a judicious in- 
vestment in annuity insurance. A man of about 
25 who was willing to take out a 40-year endow- 
ment payable in 40 annuities, carrying him to 
105 years of age, and forfeit all unpaid annuities 
to the company at his death, so that it would be 
not really an insurance policy but a mere bank- 
er's annuity, could get a rate made for him that 
would set his mouth watering. 

On this point we may remark that our friends 
of the Chronicle are mistaken in assuming "good 
authority," nmv^ for the absence of centenarians: 
there are quite a number as certain as any fa6t 
on earth can be, so that the denial of it would 
make the good authority no authority. One of 
them was the great French chemist Chevreul, 
who was born in 1786 and grew up in the 
cyclone of the French Revolution, became sud- 
denly famous at 25 for scientific investigation on 
colors, and died only five years ago at 103, a 
patriarch of science known all over the world ; 
his date of birth and baptism, and the items 
of his life year by year, are perfe<5lly known. 
There are others as valid ; and Titian died at 
99 of the plague, so that he would doubtless 
have cleared the century but for that. 

It is a curious fa6t, by the way, that the big- 
gest and toughest yarn in English history— that 
of Henry Jenkins and his 169 years — is also the 
best fortified with evidence. He was examined 
by people of rank and education, who were not 
only not credulous but would not believe he was 
of any such age as he claimed ; and they ended 
thoroughly convinced that he spoke the truth. 
One of his reminiscences was, that when a half- 
grown boy he carried arrows to men fighting a 
battle in the North — he could not tell what bat- 
tle. Now, the last battle fought in England with 
bows and arrows was Flodden field, in 1513; so 
that he was born not far from 1500, under 
Henry VII. The magistrates believed this so 
fully that they often used him as a witness for 
events happening even 140 years before. This 
makes a famous old story of our boyhood not 
so improbable as it looks on the surface — and 
we have doubts about it ourselves. It was .said 
that a traveler once found a man 110 years old 
splitting wood in front of a cabin with the tears 
running down his face ; inquiring the reason, the 



still youthful patriarch explained that his father 
had been thrashing him. The traveler went 
inside to remonstrate against such harsh treat- 
ment of an old man, and was informed by the 
sire that he would whip the boy every time he 
caught him throwing stones at his grandfather. 

Jenkins died in 1669 under Charles II., three 
years after the great plague and fire of London 
and nine years after the Restoration ; so that he 
lived from long before the Reformation till long 
after the close of the Thirty Years* War, from 
just after the discovery of America till after the 
wresting of New York from the Dutch, from half 
a century before the birth of Shakespeare till the 
time of John Locke, from bows and bills and 
iron armor to light artiHery. And the sardonic 
and suflficient comment on this and on what we 
have said above is what this enormous span of 
life, with its gigantic sweep from the Middle Ages 
to modern times, and the matchless panorama 
of epoch-making events and total revolution of 
life and society unrolled before it, amounted to 
for the world. This : a common laborer for a 
century and a quarter or so, and a beggar the 
rest. It was not his long life that was responsi- 
ble for this, of course, — he would have been just 
the same if he had died at 40; but it shows that 
mere length of days is not necessarily any re- 
markable boon to the world. 

DEAR, 

TRUST NOT 

ME 

:, trust not me! 
in, and confess to thee: 
af kiss thou givest me, 
;rene, 

soft allurement of thy 
lien, 

rch to such tumultuous 
res . 

xlgment with thy mild 
esires. 
trust not me! 

, trust not me! 
man, and I swear to 
lee: 

should bind me with a 
uiousand thongs. 
And know that life be blasted by thy wrongs, 
One swift unconscious arrow from thine eyes 
Might my most watchful sentinel surprise. 
Dear, trust not me! 

Dear, trust not me! 

Yet, look not so! I am but man — and see: 

I would brave any death to spare thee harm ; 

To hold thee safe within this sheltering arm; 

To fend from woes that must all souls assail ; 

My Love, alom, hath power to bid me quail. 

Dear, trust not me! 

Cora Stuart Wheeler. - 

Ieculiar to winter was the terrible dis- 
aster reported from Littleton, Iowa, on 
the loth of December. Two children, 
brother and sister, left home in the afternoon 
to go skating on the river near their house, 
promising not to go near the mill-pond. They 
did not come back as the shadows lengthened ; 
the mother went in search of them, but could 
not find them on the river or elsewhere. She 
hurried to the river and gave the alarm ; a 
crowd gathered and searched along the river 
to the pond, and on the latter discovered an 
air-hole through which the children must have 
plunged. While they stood around it looking at 
it, the ice gave way under their feet, and twelve 
men were precipitated into the pond. Seven 
were rescued ; the bodies of the other five and 
of the children were found next morning under 
the ice. Going on thin ice, from necessity or 
for pleasure, has a dreadful roll of calamities 
to answer for each winter. 
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MORAL: BE A GENIUS! 

|T A recent underwriters' meeting, Mr. 
Lay ton Register struck an amusing 
"lead," which he developed with 
great wit and spirit, and which we 
do not suppose he meant for anything more 
than a joke ; but we must take friendly excep- 
tion to his statistics. He said: — 

" Referring to the matter of longevity. I sug- 
gest to your actuaries that som'e well-known 
la<5ts are not sufficiently taken into account in 
making premium rates. Common men have to 
pay too much, because they outlive uncommon 
men. The genius can be insured as cheaply as 
the dullarcL The fashionable age at which 
geniuses die is thirty-seven ; witness Mozart. 
Mendelssohn, Raphael, Byron, and Burns. Ana 
^et if they were here, insurance would be of- 
fered them as cheaply as to me, a man who 
never mixed a color, made a rhyme, or read a 
note of music. The brainy men, — scholars, 
scientists, great preachers, — it is said, die by 
dozens at forty-five ; and yet they get insur- 
ance at ordinary rates. And so I would advise 
that premiums be graded as to brains. Let's 
work this out. There would be a great rush 
of donkeys that would pay extra to be classi- 
fied with the extra hazardous geniuses and 
scholars. Bigger premiums, more commissions, 
and increased dividends to the common folks. 
What company will be the first to take the 
field on this issue?" 

It is too bad to quarrel with such entertain- 
ing persiflage ; but the theory not merely won't 
hold water — it is extravagantly, absurdly, out- 
rageously the reverse of the truth. For every 
genius who dies young there are five who live 
beyond the common span. Genius means in 
most cases unusual force and vigor, steam 
enough to drive the engine fast without exhaust- 
ing itself, vitality enough to stand far more 
drain than others. Now and then one may be 
sickly or profligate or abuse his body other- 
wise, but they are exceptions. We will give a 
few names absolutely at random, of the first 
rank in intelle<:rl or creative or executive power, 
— leaders in business, invention, literature, art, 
science, war, administration, etc.: — 

Victor Hugo, 83; De Lesseps, 89; James 
Watt, 83; Littr6, 80; Carlyle, 85; Tennyson, 83; 
Browning, 77 ; Darwin, 73 ; Herbert Spencer, 
alive at 74; Wordsworth, 80; Ranke, 90; Moltke, 
90 ; Goethe, 82 ; Holmes, 85 ; Whittier, 84 ; Long- 
fellow, 75; Emerson, 78; Brvant, 83; Peter Cooper, 
92; Commodore Vanderbift, 82; J. J. Astor, 84; 
(founders of the two greatest fortunes in the 
world ;) Brigham Young, 76 ; John Adams, 90 ; 
I. Q. Adams, 80; Jeflferson, 83; Palmerston, 81 
(within two days); Disraeli, 76; Gladstone, liv- 
ing at 84 ; Bismarck, alive at 79 ; Frederick the 
Great, 74 ; Pizarro, murdered at 70 ; Charle- 
magne, 72; Timour, 72; Newton, 84; Hobbes, 91; 
Leibnitz, 70; Locke, 72; Laplace, close to 78; 
Lagrange, 77 ; Dr. Johnson, 75 ; Michelangelo, 
witnin a few days of 89; Titian, ninety-nine, and 
died of the plague at that ! (fair counters to the 
young Raphael ;) Tintoretto, 75 ; Leonardo da 
Vinci, 67 ; Socrates, poisoned at 71 ; .^Eschylus, 
6q; Sophocles, 90: Euripides, 74; Dumas the 
elder, 68 ; Dumas the younger, living at 70 ; J. B. 
Dumas the chemist, 83; Dalton, 77; Berzelius, 
close to 69; Chevreul, one hundred and three. 

We could easily double or treble the list, 
but this is enough to show that instead of 
brains being a sign of rickety constitution and 
their exercise prejudicial to health, they are in 
most cases a sign of exceptional vitality and 
their use the most wholesome occupation possi- 
ble. Instead of geniuses being charged more 
for insurance than ordinary men, they ought to 
be charged much less : if a company could get 
a hundred really great men to come in together 
in a club, it could afford to make them a rate 
at least a third less than the cheap crowd 
(like ourselves and Mr. Register, say) are prop- 
erly rated at. The same is true of children, in 
spite of the stupid craze for " keeping them 
back" and not allowing (! ) them to study, and 
the parroted stories of their being crammed 
into idiocy or death. Let them study — they 
can be relied on not to hurt themselves. 
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UNDER THE KING 

\ T;^S^'^^)^ Lx)VB with the deep eyes and soft 
"""^^^"^^ hair, 

Love with the lily throat and 
hands, 
Is done to death, and free as air 
Am I of all my king's com- 
mands. 

How shall I celebrate my joy? 

Or dance with feet that once were fleet 
In his adorable employ? 

Or laugh with lips that felt his sweet? 

How can I at his lifeless face 
Aim any sharp or bitter jest, 

Since roguish destiny did place 
That tender target in my breast? 

Nay, let mc be sincere and strong: 
I cannot rid me of my chains, 
I cannot to myself belong; 

My king is dead — his soul still reigns. 

Ethelwyn Wktherald. 

MAYBES 

Several years ago, one afternoon the 
writer and his wife were on board 
a Sound excursion steamer, coming 
from Watch Hill to New London on 
their way home, where the children had been 
lefl. It was not long after the Java earthquake, 
the efFeds of which were felt all over the globe 
in tidal waves, recognized and unrecognized ; 
among other things, it was said to have tem- 
porarily drawn down the water of Long Island 
Sound so that old and well-proved soundings 
were no longer reliable. Anyway, while steam- 
ing through the center of the channel between 
the mainland and Fisher's Island, where the 
water had always been far deeper above rocks 
than any possible draft of the vessel, there was 
a long grinding scrape on the bottom — a noise 
no one ever needs to hear twice to understand 
the meaning of; the steamer lurched heavily to 
one side, throwing one paddle-box far out of 
water, where the wheel spun round against noth- 
ing but air for a brief spell till the vessel righted 
itself; and even before it could do so, there was 
a wild screaming rush of nearly everybody on 
board to the life preservers. But the officers 
knew their business : it was broad daylight, 
land was not over three-quarters of a mile away, 
and if they found they could not keep the 
steamer afloat to reach it, there would be time 
enough for floats or boats even then. They 
therefore promptly came up the companion-way 
and judiciously lied to the passengers, telling 
them the boat had merely struck a log (it would 
have taken a log the size of a whale to produce 
such an effeCi), and was not hurt. This bit of 
journalism calmed the fluttering nerves of the 
passengers sufficiently to induce them to take 
off their cork mattresses (one old lady had even 
in those few seconds got on three, covering her 
to her feet), and keep quiet; even though they 
saw that the steamer had turned sharply at 
right angles to her old course, and was making 
at full speed for Fisher's Island. It got there 
and immediately sunk in the mud, while the 
passengers went ashore and a tug was tele- 
phoned for. The vessel was found to have a 
hole eight feet wide and twenty feet long in her 
keel ; the point of a ledge, sticking up in this 
unexpe<^ted place, had simply torn her bottom 
out, and it was only by putting on every ounce 
of steam that the short distance to shore was 
accomplished. 

There was one couple who did not join the 
rush for the life preservers ; but after rising in 
alarm at the evident disaster, stopped by a 
common impulse, hesitated, then looked quietly 
on at the scrambling crowd till it was dispersed 
by the appearance of the officers and their little 



fidtion That was the one first mentioned; and 
in comparing notes afterward, we found that 
the same thought had flashed at once into the 
minds of both, calmed our spirits, and caused 
us to remain impassive till the real nature 
and exigencies of the affair were clearer. That 
thought was, "Anyway, even if we are lost the 
children are provided for — the accident insur- 
ance in The Travelers will keep and educate 
them well." Life was pleasant; but both real- 
ized in that instant that the terror of death is 
incomparably more for others than for one's 
self, and that it is not hard to be philosophical 
if you are at fair quits with the world. And the 
comfort of that Accident Policy for that one 
quarter-hour, the balm and security it brought 
to the soul, was worth all it will cost from 
the time it was taken out till death closes or 
matures it. And it has repaid itself again and 
again, besides, in mental and spiritual case and 
calm. Even in the matter of health, no physi- 
cian's prescription could outrank in steady prac- 
tical medicinal value the aphorism, "keep in- 
sured in The Travelers." 

Now, this bloodless accident — all the more 
relevant to everybody's daily life because it was 
not much of an accident or a very, close call for 
death, and therefore the sort of warning-bell 
that almost anybody is likely to have had rung 
for him some lime or other — is twofold, and 
both branches are worth closely pondering. 
First, one never knows what unexpe<5ted quarter 
of the globe his fate is traveling from, or what 
utterly unimaginable combinations of machinery 
are making ready to catch him in the gearing. 
And the ones that do not catch him may catch 
his brother, — who then becomes the "him" of 
this argument, — and anyway they are the same 
sort of admonition to him that a cannon-ball 
whizzing past a soldier's head is of the one that 
may hit his head next time. Second, the value 
of an Accident Policy does not begin when the 
bolt falls and kills or cripples the vi^im, so that 
there is a diredl money return as contemplated 
in the policy ; and is not a minus quantity be- 
cause no such disaster befalls. Not only is a 
man much better off who is not hurt at all and 
never has a claim to put in than if he did get 
a return on his investment, but he has a far 
happier spirit and clearer conscience for holding 
the policy, he most likely does more work and 
earns more money, he has a clearer head and 
a cooler temper and therefore is more likely to 
get out of a ticklish scrape with life and limb, 
he is better fortified for all the occasions of 
life by having this cheap and certain bulwark 
against pecuniary ruin to those he is working 
for if he is what he ought to be. 

We could fill a great deal more space — prob- 
ably most people could — with details of fatal 
accidents that came near happening but did not 
quite happen, and occasions where the things 
happened to somebody else when they might 
as well have happened to us; quite possibly the 
somebody else will do us a like favor one of 
these days, with equal thankfulness that his own 
head escaped the noose this time. In one way 
it looks absurd to write about what did not 
occur instead of what did ; it would seem easy 
to make much more copy out of the former, as 
being infinitely greater. But we are not deal- 
ing in foolishness or fiction : we simply want to 
rub in the fa(^\ that an accident which leaves a 
man alive is a much more valuable lesson to 
him than one which does not, because it teaches 
him just as much and yet allows him to profit 
by it. The sort of admonition a criminal gets 
by being hanged, however serviceable to others, 
is of no value at all to him; and the sort of 
warning to insure in The Travelers which is 
given by being drowned or blown up is of just 
as little. The male citizen, then, wants to draw 



from these fortunate escapes exactly the oppo- 
site moral from that which he often does. He 
is apt to think them a sign that he does not 
need accident insurance ; in fa<5t, they are a most 
emphatic sign that he does, and a token of the 
goodness of the Lord in leaving him breath 
enough to get it. 

|ne of the stock obje<^tions to the annuity 
endowment policy is, that the chances 
are it will not be needed if the endow- 
ment term is finished. "Suppose I take an 
Endowment to be paid in annuities from the 
time I am 60," it runs: "my children in all 
probability will be supporting themselves, and 
there is more probability that I shall want my 
endowment in a lump than that my wife will 
want it as an income." None of these points 
are very well taken. The average age of mar- 
riage, we are sorry to say, grows steadily later, 
and latest of all with the pushing business and 
professional men who will not marry till their 
career is established and a good income as- 
sured ; it is nothing uncommon for a man of 
35 to 40 to marry a girl of 20 to 25, and by 
accident or design have very young children to 
care for at 60 — children who will not be self- 
supporting for many years. For the same 
reason, it is deplorably common for a woman 
to be left a widow in middle age, too old to 
have much chance of marrying again and yet 
young enough to have a long lifetime of need 
for support. But aside from these fa<5ls, the 
average man would do far* better for himself 
by taking his endowment as an annuity in- 
stead of in a lump. He does not intend, of 
course, to spend it all in a huge "bat"; he 
means to invest it and get an income from it. 
Now, statistics show that the chances are 
twenty or thirty to one against his being able 
to make as much by investing it for himself 
as the insurance company will give him for the 
privilege of investing it ; the probabiUtics are 
heavy that he will lose it altogether if he goes 
to "plunging" with it, heavier that he will 
make nothing of it. On the other hand, by 
taking an annuity he can get it at so low a 
rate that he can afford to carry a much greater 
principal sum, and thus still further increase 
the relative value of the latter form. Then he 
has a steady income to supplement his wages 
or profits, to lie off on, to travel or have any 
other sort of good time on, to buy luxuries 
with ; — and any man with a soul will respond 
when we say also, to do good to others with, 
to help the needy, to get friends out of holes, 
to aid not only charitable institutions but edu- 
cational or scientific or other intelledual socie- 
ties or interests. Simply for the comfort or 
usefulness of one's own old age, there is no 
better investment. 
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There were no mists in all the morning sky. 
And here lay open lea and heather wold, 
And yonder clifl"s and uplands steely cold. 

And in the offing fair ships coursing by. 

But late I heard the sea-mew prophesy 

Along the downs, with clamor harsh and bold, 
And at high noon a little cloud uproUed 

And .shut the world out from the day's great e>'e. 

And now a deep bell booms far out at sea, 
And all the windward islands and the plains 
Dip in the sudden miracle of white; 
And sighingly, the waves' lotie minstrelsy 

Falls on the ear like the far plash of rains, 
While the Fog lover comes to woo the Night. 
Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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RE-ISSUES 

lo ONE has as much better chances 
than others as the others think. — 
[Atchison Globe. 

There seems to be every variety of 
dog except a good one. — [Atchison 
Globe. 

No Fun Till Then. — He — "Adam would 
never have sinned but for woman." She — 
"No; he wouldn't have wanted to." 

The blessing in disguise is like the man with 
an alias : it may be all right, but you never get 
over your suspicions. — [Washington Star. 

Good for Her. — Harold — " Miss Clara, do you 
mind my wearing a business suit when I call on 
you?" Clara — Not at all, if you are coming 
on business." 

Our Athletic Scholars. — She — " Mr. Halfback 
tells me he is a Yale man. Do you know what 
class he was graduated from?" He — "From 
the Sophomore class." — [Harlem Life. 

A Young Hero. — Tommy — "When I am a 
man I am going to be a soldier." Mother — 
"What, and be killed by the enemy?" Tommy 

— "Oh, well, then I guess I'll be the enemy." 

— [Yale Record. 

A Meanly Human Way of Putting It. — "Chil- 
dher," said Mr. O'Gannigan, "yez ought to be 
t'ankful there don't be many that's sittin' down 
th' day to as ^ood a Chrishmas dinner as this." 

— [Chicago Tribune. 

A Suborner. — First Neighbor — "Curmudgeon 
must have had a spasm of decency : I don't see 
his vicious dog around any more." Second 
Neighbor — "No: I bet a policeman |io the dog 
wasn't mad." — [Truth. 

The most delicate courtesy we ever heard of 
was that of an Irish boarder to his landlady, 
when she asked him how his tea was. " It's jist 
to my taste, Mrs. Halloran," he replied: "wake 
.and cow Id, jis/ as I loike it.'' 

Tom — "What sort of a fellow is Will Nor- 
ris?" Kitty — "You know his brother Jack?" 
Tom — "No; never met him." Kitty — "Oh, 
well ! Will is just as different from him as you 
can possibly imagine."— [Smith, Gray & Co's. 

A Parthian Arrow. — Young lady (making con- 
versation with unwelcome suitor) — "I think I 
will give that parrot awav." Frozen-Out Youth 

— "It would be only fafr. She was doing as 
much for you before you came into the room." 

— [Detroit Free Press. 

The Rivals. — Rosamond (approaching Mil- 
dred in the corner of the ball-room) — "How 
does it feel to have a man all to yourself fifteen 
minutes?" Mildred (smiling sweetly) — "I'm so 
sorry you have no chance to find out for your- 
self." — [Chicago Record. 

Highly Plausible. — Lady — "I don't believe 
this recommendation is from your last mistress: 
how did it get all those grease spots on it?" 
Applicant — Sure, ma'am, thim is the marks 
of the tears she shed because she had to let me 
go." — [Indianapolis Journal. 

Like Social Queens' Jewels. — Benevolent gen- 
tleman gives a quarter to female beggar with a 
baby in her arms, and chucks it under the 
chin; then cries in amazement, "Why, this is 
only a dummy!" "Yes, sir," she replied: "it 
was too cold to bring the real baby out." 

Sorry, But. — First Despondent — " Are you 
going to jump into the river?" Second De- 
spondent— " Yes."— " So am I. What's your 
complaint?" — " I had thirteen poems reje(5ted 
by one editor." — "And I had one poem rejected 
by thirteen editors. Join me." (They plunge.) 

— [Life. 

A Great Diplomat Wasted. — Adress (angrily) 

— "Did you write that criticism which said my 
impersonation of * The Abandoned Wife ' was a 
miserable failure? " Critic — " Y-e-y-e-s ; you see 

— you see you looked so irresistibly beautiful 
that it was impossible to fancy any man could 
abandon you." — [N. Y. Weekly. 

A Mean Trick. — First Street Fakir— "It's a 
shame to swindle a poor, hard-workin' man that 
way!" Second Ditto— " What's the trouble?" 

— "Here I worked hard for half a day paintin' 
up a sparrer into a red-headed Belgian canary, 
and I'm blowed if the feller I sold it to didn't 
give me a counterfeit dollar for it." — [Tit-Bits. 

Calculus of Infinities Needed. — This is sug- 
gested as the right sort of problem in mental 
arithmetic for the text-books: — "A boy lo years 
of age has a little sister who weighs i6 pounds, 
and gets tired of holding her in 5 minutes. 
When he is twice as old, how long will it take 
him to i^et tired of holding some one else's sister 
who weighs 125 pounds?" 




AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW MASK 

J [From the German of 
Heine] 

he Devil;— and he came! — 
with delight, " Believing is 
ig!" 

lot ugly, he is not lame, 
lost delightful and charming 

I' 

> is still in life's best prime, 
n manner, and of our time! 
diplomat is he; — 
lurch and State right cleverly, 
he's somewhat pale, like all 
other laddies, 

Sanskrit and Hegel their 
favorite fad is. 
iqu6 is still among poets his 
pearl; 
But with criticism he's nothing to do; 
He's left all that, and witchcraft too. 

To his Grandmother Hecate, charming girl I 
He praised as a jurist my Roman lore — 
Had dipped in it somewhat himself, of yore; 
He added, " Your friendship is to me * 
Still none too dear!" Then nodded he, 

And said he had met me somewhere before, — 
At the Spanish embassy, it appears. 

And when I had scanned his face once more, 
I found I had known him for years and years! 

Ellen Watson. 

SOME THINGS THAT ARE TOO SMART 

["The Growler" in "Brains"] 

AM never rushed. I am not that kind 
of a growler. I just go leisurely about 
finding things to growl at. 

Saw some very stylish hats in a 
window the other day. They were 
marked so low that I thought I'd buy one. 
Went in. They didn't have my size — very com- 
mon size too. Told *em I guessed I'd take one 
for my brother. They didn't have his size — 
another common size. Of course they said they 
could fit me out in a little better grade. I've 
had that played on me before. I growled and 
went out. They've lost my trade forever. I 
won't buy of a man whom I susped. 

Went into a restaurant for lunch. Saw 
watermelon on the bill. Ordered some. All 
gone. Disappointed. Saw cantaloupe on the 
bill. Ordered some. All gone. Everything else 
seemed to be gone ; so I went. Never'll go 
there again. Hate to have my mouth all made 
up for something and not be able to get it. 
Why didn't they scratch it off the bill? 

Saw a sign in a window: "These ties, eight- 
een cents." Looked like fifty-cent ties. Won- 
dered how they could sell 'em so cheap. Went 
in, took one, and then learned that they were 
forty-eight cents. The down stroke of the 4 
was made very heavy, and the rest was so li^ht 
you couldn't see it from the street. They tried 
to look very innocent, but I told 'em I guessed 
they were plain, ordinary swindlers. That made 
'em very angry, but they didn't do anything 
about it. 

Know a salesman in a New York hat store. 
He has a great big head. Wears bigger than 
an eight hat, I guess. Proud of his head too. 
Seems to think that the bigger the head the 
more brains. It is his special delight to put 
everybody's hat on his head and make every- 
body see how superior he is. His employer 
ought to get some brains at a slaughter-house 
and injedt 'em into that salesman's big head. 
It seems to be a trick of abnormally big-headed 
men to go up and down the earth trying on 
other people's hats, just to make the other peo- 
ple feel small. 

Contribution Entert.-mnment. — An 
amusing incident of a recent service in 
a London church is given by the Tele- 
graph. The young man who carried 
around the plate put a shilling into it, as he 
supposed, before starting. The congregation in- 
cluded many young and pretty girls, who, as 
they looked on the plate, all seemed astonished 
and amused. The young man then for the first 
time cast a glance at it himself, and found that 
what he had taken from his pocket was a con- 
versation lozenge, with the words "Will you 
marry me?" in red letters staring everybody in 
the face; while one of the girls had capped it 
by a second lozenge on which was printed, 
" Name the day." 




ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

CiTv OF Mexico, 061. 2, 1894. 
Messrs. Walkkr & Bullard, General Agents 
of The Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn., City. 

Gentlemen : — Allow me to extend my 
thanks for the prompt payment of my claim 
for I60.71 as indemnity for the injuries 
received recently, caused by stepping on fruit skins. It 
will be a pleasure to me to recommend your Company 
to all prospeftive insurers. 

Yours truly, Geo. F. Biorklund. 

W. T. Price, Agent The Travelers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: — Please accept my grateful and sincere 
thanks for your prompt payment of I50 indemnity for 
accident received on the 20th day of October last, by 
striking my left knee with a hammer, while opening a 
large packing box. Claim was made for two weeks, 
and prompt payment made. I would recommend The 
Travelers to all who desire Life or Accident Insur- 
ance, as being reliable and prompt. 

Yours truly, Chester C. Shepherd, 
Att'y at Law and Patent Expert, Washington, D. C. 

Wood & Vansant, State Agents Travelers Ins. Co. 

I have received this day through your local agents, 
Mr. J. C. Hough of Frenchlown and Mr. Geo. M. Hol- 
combe of Lambertville, your Company's check for I50 
in payment of two weeks' indemnity under two of 
your Accident Policies. Allow me to express my pleas- 
ure at your prompt mode of settlement, which has 
certainly been very gratifying to me, and to wish for 
your Company abundant success in securing new busi- 
ness in this community. 

Wm. H. Martin, Frenchtown, N. J. 

John L. Way, Esq., State Agent The Travelers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: — Upon presenting my claim for twenty- 
six weeks' indemnity on account of an injured wrist 
at your office to-day, it has received your immediate 
attention, and draft is handed me at once for the full 
amount, two hundred and sixty dollars, even if it is 
yet twenty days before the claim is actually due. This 
is the second claim which I have had under my present 
policy, and the fifty I have had against your Company, 
amounting to nearly |6oo; and each and every one of 
them have been paid promptly and in full. 

Yours truly, C. H. Nelson, 

Loco. Fireman, Wabash R. R. 

Injured June 22, 1894. Shaking grate, bar slipped off, 
causing me to strike my arm against boiler head, 
spraining my wrist. 

John L. Shuff, State Agent, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir : — I thank you for prompt settlement of 
my claim under Policy taken through your Mr. Parker. 
My claim was a small one, I30.00; however, it proves 
to me that The Travelers are willing to adjust all 
honest claims. I heartily commend it to my fellow 
clerks. Yours truly, T. A. Hopkins, 

Washington. D. C, Transfer Clerk B. & B. Depot. 

John L. Shuff, Slate Agent, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: — I have just received payment of my 
claim through your Mr. Parker of I34.28, and please 
accept my thanks for prompt settlement. I cheerfully 
commend The Travelers to all my fellow clerks. 
Yours truly, R. H.Lewis, Washington, D. C, 
Substitute R. M. S. 

iNow Ye by These Presents. — " Say, 
gents, can't you give a poor fellow a few 
cents to get something to eat? Haven't 
had a bite all day. Can't you give a 
poor fellow a few cents to get something to 
eat?" 

' He was running alongside of them, repeating 
his plea over and over again in a singsong voice. 
One of the men hesitated, and then put his 
hand in his pocket ; but his companion took him 
by the arm and turned upon the beggar. 

"Get out of this," he said in a tone which 
seemed almost brutal, and the beggar turned 
away abruptly. 

''^ Don't you think you were pretty rough to 
him?" asked the man who had shown an incli- 
nation to give alms. 

"Not at all," answered the other. "The only 
way to get rid of him." 

"But he may be deserving. He may have 
been driven to it. He rather appealed to me. 
He may be desperately hungry." 

"No," answered his friend unsympathetically, 
"he's a professional." 

"How do you know?" 

"Just keep your wits about you when a beg- 
gar approaches you. That fellow said 'gents.' 
That's professional. He called himself a poor 
fellow. That's professional. He asked for a few 
cents. That's professional. And what's more to 
my point, he kept repeating his sentences over 
and over again. He has learned to sing them 
over that way by repeating them a thousand 
times. When a man who is not used to begging 
asks you for help he doesn't do it that way. 
He just stumbles along, uttering any appeal that 
comes to his lips. He hasn't anything by heart. 
He doesn't sing it, and it doesn't slip off his 
tongue so glibly. The professional beggar is like 
an a6lor. He has his lines, and he always reads 
them in the same way. Don't let one of those 
fellows fool you again." — N./fr^ribune. 
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On the earth beneath, in the sky o*erhead, 

Sisters, and hand in hand. 
See the terraced green of the mountain side, 

Wreathed with flowers and vines, 
And chalets that cling like a bird on the wing, 

Up high in the plumy pines. 

' Hear the chant of the pines, the deep-voiced psalm, 

How it swells up into the glow 
Where the rill bursts out, with a song and shout, 

From a spring hidden under the snow; 
And it lifts its aureoled head for the crown 

Of the sunset flame, and the da\%'n 
Kisses and glows, with its purple and rose, 

When the luminous moon has gone. 

"•Tis the pearly gate! 'Tis the jasper wall, 
See pillars of amethyst part I " 



I HE Art Patron of Half a Century 
Ago. — One day a genteel old lady with 
a bundle of engravings under her arm 
called upon my father, and introduced 
herself by stating that she wished to engage him 
to paint a landscape for her. She had always 
admired his trees, and wanted a pidure com- 
posed mainly of these objects. Unrolling her 
engravings, she pointed to a group in one of 
them which pleased her very much, also another 
group in another engraving which was to be 
copied and placed in front of that group. In 
one corner of the pi(5ture a thicket was to be 
introduced, from which a lion was to be seen 
rushing towards a river with a lamb on the 
shore. The sky was not to occupy much space; 
the rest of the canvas should be filled with 
trees. She had made a tracing of a stump 
which she greatly admired, and this was to 
appear somewhere in the foreground. The river 
was to be called the Jordan, and John the 
Baptist with the Saviour were to be seen stand- 
ing up to their knees in the water. On my 
father's remarking that these models, copied in- 
discriminately from works by Rubens, Poussin, 
Claude, and other modern painters, were not 
consistent with Oriental history, she replied that 
*'any other baptism would do as well." Finally, 
on his declining the commission, she regretted 
this very much, as she had been refle<^ting on 
the design for two years, and had brought the 
material with her to save the artist trouble. — 
[Life and Times of A. B. Durand. 



|he Woman of It. — No matter how mas- 
culine a woman may become, there is 
always some little womanly weakness or 
habit about her that is sure to betray 
her. She may wear real men's shoes and tie 
her own tie, but her manny hat has a hat-pin 
through it. Her coat may be made by a real 
tailor, but it is tight at the waist. She is still 
and always the woman. In a new play there 
was one of the dapperest young things you ever 



nd true, 



oul. 



Whose voice is never dumb; 
And she said, " If you fall it is nothing at all. 

So much you have overcome. 
It is more each day to your vanquished soul 

Than a victor's battle-cr>': 
Be strong and free — I am here with thee. 

While the thoughtless world goes by.** 

"Tis a peaceful, beautiful life," men said, 

"Success and plenty have glossed;" 
But men are blind to their suffering kind, 

To the tempted, tried, and tost. 
And no one pitied, and no hand saved. 

But the angels' flaming swords 
Flashed up like a screen, the foes between; 
"Thy path with the pangs of hell are paved. 
But the triumph is the Lord's." 

Emma Plavter Skaburv. 



saw. She was a real little gentleman, from the 
crown of her billycock hat to the sole of her 
hunting boots. Her corduroys were real cordu- 
roys, and her shirt had link sleeve buttons — but 
she had her high boots pinned up with safety- 
pins. She did^ and I saw them. Wasn't that 
the woman of it? — [Washington Post. 



lERHAFS TOO MODEST TO INVESTIGATE. — 

She had attended the ambulance classes 
and obtained the certificate. The street 
accident she had earnestly prayed for 
took place. A man had broken his leg. She' 
confiscated the walking-stick of a passer-by and 
broke it into three pieces for splints. She tore 
up her skirt for bandages. When all was com- 
pleted, she summoned a cab and took her patient 
to the hospital. 

"Who bandaged this limb so creditably?" 
inquired the surgeon. 

"I did," she blushingly replied. 

"Well, it is most beautifully done — most 
beautifully done; but you have made, I find, one 
little mistake. You have bandaged the wrong 
leg."— [Tit-Bits. 

[Moral : It was worth while to have the 
broken leg wait its turn.] 

^rMAN Nature. — A man came hurrying 
down Brush Street and into the station. 
"Has the train for Bad Axe gone?" 
he inquired breathlessly at the ticket 
window. 

"Yes, sir," replied the clerk. 
" How long ago?" 
" About — " 

"No, don't tell me," he interrupted. "If it 
has been gone an hour or so I can stand it ; but 
if it's only a few minutes, I'll kick the linin' out 
of this valise and lick somebody or get licked. 
When does the next one leave?" 

The clerk told him, and he wiped his face 
and sat down placidly. — [Detroit Free Press. 



ASSETS . - - - 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



$16,0x4,129.24 

i3>807»5".58 
$2,206,6x6.66 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Number Life Policies written to date . 76,919 

New Life Insurance written in 1893 $19,047,206 

Paid Life Policy-holders in 1893 . $992,349*30 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written in 1893 93,396 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1893 . 12,698 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1893 908,095.46 



Paid Policy-holders in 1893 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



$1,900,444.76 
$24,548,860.03 



RATES FOR EACH |l,000 WITH $S WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

(For all occupations not here specified, see Agents) 

Select Class, $4: — Artists, consulliuif Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergymen, office Clerks, writing Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants and part 
of the small ones, Postmasters. Teachers (except of 
physical exercises); also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers, Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, fs: — Bailiffs, Marshals, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sheriffs, Claim and Land Agents, many 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufacturers and Superintendents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Cndertakers ; AClors, Auctioneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, 17.50: — Supervising Architects, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, Bookbinders, Brewers 
and Distillers, Carpet men, Laborator>' Chemists, Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Engineers 
(field work). Contractors and Builders, Dyers, Engrav- 
ers, Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gaugers and Inspectors, Goldsmiths, 
Gunsmiths, Harness Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundr>'men, Locksmiths, Mar- 
ketmen, Milkmen, Millers, Nurserymen, Packers, Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Phvsicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, Rope, Rub- 
ber, Salt. Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers. 
Sheriffs. Hand Shoemakers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereotyp- 
ers and EleClrotypers, Street-Car Conductors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent. Thread. 
Trunk, Type, and l^mbrella makers. Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), I'pholsterers, Watchmakers, Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, Whip Makers. Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Incluaes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses), Boiler Makers, Bottlers. Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only). Hand Coopers, Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sign 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Tele- 
graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 
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A LANDSMAN'S SONG OF THE SEA 

Many thy moods, O sea, 

God's eldest child of change, 
Now laughter-lipped with glee, 

Now demon-browed and strange. 
Beauty may arch its bow 

Above thy bland blue breast — 
A speeding hour, and lo! 

Thy face is gloom -possessed. 

Though sunrise glories flush, 
And sunset splendors form, 

Behind them race and rush 
The streamers of the storm 



The mom may bum with gold, 

Each wave a beryl be, 
And wan noon not behold 

Or sun or gem, O sea! 

Though thy green hills be high, 
And vast thy valleys are. 

For me the vales that lie 
Beneath no watery star! 

Though grace wings with the gull, 
And where the petrels float, 



Rather for me the lull 

From the porch pboebe's throat'^ 

So, though thy lures be strong,— 

Wild legends vague and old. 
Grand cadences of song. 

And mysteries manifold,— 
The landsman's lot be mine. 

Mine the unshifting hearth; 
Not the swif\-changing brine, 

But stable "mother earth"! 

Clinton Scx)li^rd, 



THE VOICE OF THE SEA 

Whisper so softly in my tranced car 
With lisp of foam and sibilance 

of spray! 
With happy haste or tender 
sweet delay 
Murmur the fairy-song I fain 

would hear, — 
From lands remote bring magic 
sounds anear. 
And unknown melodies from 

far away. 
Croon me thy carol for the 
dawning day, 
Thy paean for the green perfected 
year! 

But the Sea 
answer- 
ed with 
a voice of 
dread, — 
A thun- 
der-roll 
of terri- 
ble 
mufiled drums, 
A cry of anguish loud upon 
its tongue, 
As when a multitude with 
mourning comes, 
With heavy steps and pas- 
sionate arms outflung. 
And dirges for the innumerable 
Dead. 

May Byron. 



Emma Pla\thr Seaburv. 



THE LIGHT-HOITSE 

[Seleaed] 

Oft shall heaven's sentries sleep, 
Lodged in cloudy donjon-keep ; 
Dark or bright yon starry host. 
Still the Hesper of our coast 
Watches over weltering miles 
Set with treacherous reefy isles. 
When the seaman on black nights 
Has no cheer from heaven's lights. 
He unblamed shall heed this ray 
Constant thrown upon his way. 
Earthly liands the beacon trim. 
But it shall not fail to him. 

What if, sailing from afar 
With9ut grace of moon or star, 
I at length withdraw mine eyes 
From the masked, unmoved skies. 
Turning from the blank above 
Towards the star of Human Love,— 
All the light the night vouchsafes 
To the wild sea's driven waifs! 

Edith M. Thomas. 
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Of voices harsh that soft 
had been; 
or eyes to foibles never blind, 
To failures pitilessly keen. 

I thought of sad mistake and sin; 

Of hatred's sneer, and envy's lies: 
There was one gleam of light within, — 

I could not hate my enemies. 

At dawn I cried, "Dear Lord and kind, 
Put all my sins and sorrows .by, 

That I may rise and try to find 

Some wretch more sick of soul than I." 

Danske Dandridgb. 

WHAT ABSOLUTE EQUALITY WOULD 

MEAN 

[London Punch] 

THINK you left directions that you 
were to be thawed in 1994 pre- 
cisely?" said the stranger politely. 
"Allow me to introduce myself— 
No. 7,000,006. If you feel equal to 
the effort, and would care to see the vast im- 
provements in our social condition since the 
close of the benighted Nineteenth Century, I 
shall be pleased to condudt you." 

Mr. Punch then began fo realize that he had 
had himself frozen by a patent process just 100 
years ago, and that he had returned to anima- 
tion in time for the close of the marvelous 
Twentieth Century; so he prepared, in much 
curiosity and excitement, to accompany his 
guide. 

"By the way," observed the latter, "vou 
must not be annoyed if your — hem — habili- 
ments, which we are unaccustomed to nowa- 
days, should attract some attention." 

Singularly enough, Mr. Punch had just begun 
to feel a certain embarrassment at the prosper 
of being seen in Piccadilly or Regent Street in 
the company of a person attired in gray cellular 
pajamas, a drab blanket, and a glazed pot hat. 
However, on reaching the street, he found that 
every man he met was similarly clad, while his 
own costume — which in his original century 
would only have been remarkable for its unim- 
peachable taste — was in this the subjed of 
universal and invidious comment. 

"You'll have your regulation pot hat and 
pajamas served out to you in time!" said No. 
7,000,006, encouragingly. " Then no one will say 
anything to you. In these days we resent any- 
thmg that tends to confer an artificial distinction 
on any man. Surnames, for example, which 
occasionally suggested superiority of birth, have 
long been abolished ana official numbers are 
substituted. You seem to be looking for some- 
thing you do not see?" he added, noting a 
certain blankness and disappointment in Mr. 
Punch's expressive countenance. 

"I was only wondering why I saw no signs 
of any new and marvelous inventions at pres- 
ent," said Mr. Punch. "I rather expected to 
see the air full of eleCtric trains, manageable 
balloons, or coveys of citizens darting about on 
mechanical pinions. But I see none, and even 
more people go on foot than in my own time." 

"Inventions, I take it," was the reply, "only 
served to enrich the capitalist, and save time 
or labor. Now we have no capitalists and no 
riches, and no reason for hurrying anywhere, 
while it would be absurd and useless to lessen 
the amount of manual labor, when even as it 
is there is scarcely enough to keep every one 
employed for six hours a day." 

'^'Why are all the women I see dressed ex- 
actly alike, in navy-blue woolen frocks and coal- 
scuttle bonnets?" Mr. Punch inquired presently. 
"Surely they can't all be members of the Sal — " 

" A uniform costume was decreed by ple- 
biscite some years ago," replied his mentor 



promptly. "Real equality among women was 
found hopeless so long as they were able to 
render themselves exceptionally attradive by a 
distindt toilet." 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Punch: "did all 
the pretty women consent to such a sacrifice?" 

"They were in a very decided minority, even 
then," said No. 7,000,006; "and k is not our 
way to think much of minorities. At present, 
owing no doubt to an enactment which penal- 
ized every pretty woman by compelling her to 
wear blue goggles and a respirator, feminine 
beauty is pradicallv extinct." 

Mr. Punch could not restrain a sigh. They 
were now entering a somewhat gloomy thor- 
oughfare, between massive blocks of building, 
with large doors and innumerable small win- 
dows, which towered into the sky on either 
hand. 

"I seem to miss the shop fronts." he said 
aloud, "with their plate glass, and all their 
glitter and luxury. What has become of them 
all?" 

"Such necessaries as the citizen requires," 
said his companion, "are procured at the pub- 
lic storehouses, which you see around you, by 
the simple method of presenting a ticket. The 
luxuries you refer to were only procurable by 
the rich^ and nobody is rich now. If you will 
come with me, I will take you over one of the 
state dwelling-houses, and show you one of the 
suits of rooms. Every citizen has a room ; or 
if married, a couple of rooms, exactly the same 
shape and size as those of his fellows. . . . 
Beautifully clean, you see!" he remarked, com- 
placently, as he threw open one of the doors. 
* Neat, whitewashed walls, plain deal furniture, 
nice holland blinds — what more can any reason- 
able citizen want in the way. of comfort?" 

"There used to be a celebrated poet in my 
time," said Mr. Punch with some hesitation, 
"who designed and sold very beautiful uphol- 
stery—tapestry, wall-papers, curtains, and so 
on. I fancy he held socialistic views. But I 
see no trace of his work here." 

"I think I know whom you refer to," was 
the reply. "The community would doubtless 
be glad of his services if he would only have 
contraded to supply every citizen with pre- 
cisely the same pattern and quality of his 
manufa^ures, at say a pork-pie a yard. But 
for some reason he could not see his way to 
it, and the industry declined ; which is not to 
be regretted, for it certainly tended to foster 
indiviaualism." 

"It is curious," said Mr. Punch, when they 
were outside again, "that I have not as yet 
seen a single policeman." 

"Not at all curious. We have none. Crime 
simply proceeded from the galling sense of 
social inequality. Consequently, as soon as that 
was removed, justice, with all its machinery, 
became an anachronism." 

"I think," said Mr. Punch presently, "I 
should like to take a stroll in Hyde Park." 

"That," said his g^ide, "has not been pos- 
sible for at least fifty years. All the parks are 
now cut up into tnree-acre allotments, where 
every able-bodied citizen does an hour's com- 
pulsory spade-work once a fortnight. A most 
admirable reform, as you will agree ! " 

"Capital!" replied Mr. Puncn, with anj an- 
ticipatory pain in his back. "Then I am curi- 
ous to see what strides have been made by 
your modem painters. Could you take me to 
a picture gallery?" 

"There are no modern painters. It is per- 
haps a pity — but quite unavoidable. It was an 
obvious injustice that when all citizens had to 
perform their share of more or less distasteful 
manual labor, there should be any one class that 
earned a living by work in which they took a 
positive pleasure. So that every artist had to 
do his six hours' stone-breaking or brick-mak- 
injj, or what not, as an antecedent condition of 
being permitted to paint at all, and naturally 
the state declined to provide him with paints 
and brushes at the expense of the community. 
A few artists persisted for a while, from sheer 
love of the thing ; but as no pi^ure fetched 
more than a pound of sausages, and the average 
price was a bowl of porridge, they found it ex- 
pedient to turn to some more useful occupation. 
And it is undeniable that they contribute more 
to the resources of the commonwealth by wield- 
ing a trowel or a broom than by messing about 
with brushes and paint. As a concession to 
hereditary instinct, however, their descendants 
are still set apart as state whitewashers." 

"And the cframa?" Mr. Punch inquired next. 
"How is that getting on? Has the new dram- 
atist made his appearance at last?" 

" On the contrary, I am glad to say he 
has disappeared — let us hope forever. For the 
essence of drama, as I understand, was emotion 
—passion, jealousy, marital and parental rela- 



tions, and so on. Now that marriages are the 
subject of state regulation, and extend only for 
a limited period, passion of course is obsolete; 
jealousy, too, is recognized as merely selfishness 
in disguise, and we have grown too altruistic 
to desire the exclusive possession of anything. 
While, as the offspring of every union are re- 
moved at birth to a communal cr6che, and 
brought up and educated by the state, there are 
no longer any opportunities for filial or parental 
affection." 

"Then I presume fidtion is equal — " 

"Just so. Fidtion depended on contrast. 
When everybody is on precisely the same level, 
the novelist is happily unnecessary. What are 
you looking for now?" 

" I was wondering if I could buy an even- 
ing paper anywhere,'" said Mr. Punch, wistfully. 
"But perhaps journalism is also — " 

"Of course. Every one is so contentedly and 
peacefully absorbed in contributing his share of 
work to the state that he has no desire to read 
about the doings of other persons, even if there 
was anything of interest to be told, which there 
isn't. We produce just sufficient for our own 
wants, so tnere is no commerce ; we have no 
army or navy, since we don't desire to conquer, 
and are not worth conquering. No politics, be- 
cause we govern ourselves by our own consent 
and co-operation ; no science, as inventors only 
benefited capital at the expense of labor; anS 
this being so, what is there to put into a news- 
paper, if we had one?" 

"Haven't you even a — a humorous paper?" 
said Mr. Punch. "I used to do a little in that 
way once." 

"You had better not do it here. Humor, I 
believe, consisted in representing humanity un- 
der ridiculous aspects. We're humanity, and we 
don't see any fun in being laughed at. None of 
your humor here, mind!" 

" But the citizens have a certain amount of 
leisure, I suppose," said Mr. Punch. "How do 
they amuse themselves? For I can discover no 
libraries, no circuses, nor concert-rooms, nor 
anything." 

"It was seen to be invidious to furnish any 
entertainment at the public expense which did 
not give equal amusement to all, and so the 
idea was gradually dropped. When our citizens 
have finished their daily task, they find their 
relaxation in the intervals of eating and sleep- 
ing, in the harmless and soothing practice of 
chewing gum. They can all do that, and the 
state provides each with a weekly supply for the 
purpose. Now tell me — is there anything more 
I can do for you?" 

"Yes," murmured Mr. Punch; "if you would 
be so very kind as to freeze me again for 500 
years or so, I should be exceedingly obliged. 
I don't feel quite at home in this century!" 



Domestic Tragedy. — How do you know 
there is not a domestic comedy or tragedy 
behind every masculine bontonniere you 
see? Let Edmonia speak: — 
" Yes, all my window-boxes are full of pinks. 
Harry loves carnation pinks — the red ones; 
they are the only flower he cares for. He used 
to bring me great bunches when we were en- 
gaged. All last summer he had such lovely 
ones, — a fresh one every day, — and one day it 
leaked out that his typewriter had a garden, 
and it was she who kept him supplied with 
fresh pinks. 

" Now, honestly, I was not a bit jealous. I 
wouldn't be so foolish. Besides, she is elderly 
and marked by small-pox, but a very nice wo- 
man and I like her heartily. But I did think 
it would be so sweet if I could grow some 
carnations myself. It would be just lovely for 
dear Harry to wear a fresh pink from my gar- 
den every day. Well, I spent ever so much 
on these tiled boxes and having them filled with 
carnations. Then I cared for them myself so 
carefully and tenderly. And you won't believe 
it, but every last one of those pinks bloomed 
out white!" — [N. Y. World. 

J HE Tables Turned. — The other day, 
while a Bowdoin College professor was 
holding a recitation, some mischievous 
student induced a hand-organ man to 
come up to the hall near the professor's door 
and play "Sweet Marie," the boys all joining 
in the chorus. The professor came out, hat in 
hand, and passed it to every one of the students 
outside, exhorting them to be generous. Taking 
the money collected, he gave it to the hano- 
organ man and told him in German to leave 
the campus, which he did without delay; while 
it slowly dawned on a dozen crestfallen students 
that the pradical joke had been perpetrated on 
themselves. — [Lewiston Joiffil&l. T 
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RUSSIAN INTERIORS AND EXTERIORS 

[Marcella D wight in Chicago Nc^'s] 

IHB housekeeping here is very express- 
ive of the real character of the people. 
When I first came, all my precon- 
ceived ideas seemed to be quite upset. 
The first dinner we went to was 
the most beautiful thing I ever saw. Such flow- 
ers, such gold and silver plate, such exquisite 
porcelains, and such beautiful service ! The table 
was a great square of oak, as black as ink and 
as polished as marble. Very wisely they had not 
hid its beauty under a cloth : its only covering 
was two strips of splendid old altar lace laid 
along each edge under the plates. Up the mid- 
dle of the table marched twelve candlesticks, two 
and two, and these were of that lovely Venetian 
glass which has the milky-^reen of shallow sea 
water thickly powdered with gold-dust. They 
were made m those fantastic dragon shapes of 
which the Venetian glass-workers are so fond, 
and the shades were of delicate gold filigree, 
hardly heavier than cobwebs, set over pale vio- 
let silk. There were thirty or forty tiny gold 
vases set about the table everywhere, filled with 
white and purple double violets — just careless 
little clusters with long loose stems and a few 
leaves. At each plate stood a small forest of 
wineglasses, each one a gem of the Venetian 
factories, making a charming mass of translucent 
color, milky-green, amethyst, and gold. All the 
forks and spoons and knives were works of art, 
with handles of gold or carved ivory, of porce- 
lain, or of the beautiful Russian enamels and 
cis^l6 work. 

The women were the most beautiful, high-bred 
creatures I ever saw, — such grace, such charm, 
such ease ! and the fluency with which they 
slipped from one tongue to another without ap- 
parently knowing any difference as to facility — 
m English, German, French, or Russian — fairly 
took away one's breath. And then such gowns 
and jewels ! I have never seen women so well 
dressed anywhere outside of America. The men 
weren't quite so nice; they had heavy faces, and 
brushed their hair straifj^ht up like a scrubbing 
brush in th^t odious continental fashion : but they 
were quite as brilliant and accomplished ; and 
the efl*e<5t of the whole was of the last perfedion 
of civilization, luxury, and high breeding. 

We came away enchanted, and saying, "Isn't 
it just like a pert little provincial mind to judge 
a whole nation without knowing anything about 
them?'' 

At first it was all that : everything was so 
picturesque, so graceful and luxurious, that we 
congratulated ourselves on being obliged to live 
in Russia. Finally we grew very tired of living 
in a hotel, and concluded that we would rent a 
furnished house for the season. There was one 
which had taken my fancy greatly. It was occu- 
pied by people we knew, and was particularly 
pidluresque. The owners were rich people, and 
they had furnished it in a semi-oriental fancy, 
which pleased me tremendously. Since Russian 
influence has become paramount in Persia, the 
best of the Persian looms confine themselves to 
supplying the Russian market, and the walls of 
this house were hung throughout with the most 
beautiful rugs I have ever seen. It made the 
most charming pi<5lure when one went in out of 
the bitter cold to have a cup of afternoon tea 
there, and was ushered into this great drawing- 
room, hung with these gorgeous mosaics of color, 
wide low divans all around the room, more 
splendid rugs under foot, the samovar steaming 
on a pearl inlaid table, low lights making a soft, 
rich gloom, and a faint smell of incense mingled 
with the perfume of heaps of hot-house flowers. 
So that when I heard these acquaintances were 
^oing to Paris and wanted to let their house as 
It stood, I said at once I would take it, without 
taking the precaution of examining it. 

The day after they left, I went over from the 
hotel to have a look about and see if there were 
any little rearrangements I wanted made before 
moving in, and to order a thorough house-clean- 
ing. To my amazement I found no bed-chambers. 

"But where did the family sleep?" I asked 
of the woman left in charge. 

"Oh, no place in particular," she replied, as 
if that were a matter of course : " wherever they 
happened to be when they were sleepy. Some- 
times in the drawing-room, sometimes here : there 
are divans everywhere, you see." 

"But didn't they take off their clothes?" I 
gasped in horror. 

''Generally, but you don't need a bed-cham- 
ber for that. You just ring for a servant to 
bring some n^glige6 or night-dress, and the same 
servant takes away the clothes you drop off and 
fetches a duret to spread over you." 

That was enougn. That drawing-room had 
lost all its charms for me. Inquiry developed 



that when one woke up in these haphazard beds 
in the morning they called a servant, who came 
with a breakfast tray, and they ate where they 
had slept. Investigation showed that in the 
midst of^all this luxury and beauty the common- 
est necessities and conveniences were wanting. 
With a sinking heart I made out a list as long 
as my arm, of what it would be necessary to 
purchase to make the house a possible abode for 
an American. Then I took up the subject of 
house-cleaning, and suggested that all the rugs 
had better come down from the walls and be 
thoroughly cleaned and shaken before being hung 
again. The servant was very dubious. They 
had not been taken down for years. 

"All the more need for it, then," said I, and 
lifted one corner, only to drop it again with a 
cry of disgust. Behind those glowing colors 
and rich designs were peacefully dwelling untold 
thousands of beetles, roaches, and creeping things 
not to be named. I gave one swift glance under 
the divans, and, picking up my skirts, fled for 
my life. Apparently for years, when the rooms 
had been swept, everything had simply been 
pushed under the convenient hiding place of the 
divans, and my hasty inspedlion showed an in- 
describable collection of dust, hair, moldy crusts, 
dirty gloves, combs, broken glass, pins, handker- 
chiefs — any and every thin^ that would ordi- 
narily be found in an American ash can. 

I finally realized that the whole incident was 
very charadteristic of Russian 
civilization. They are a peo- 
ple who say, " Give us the lux- 
uries of life and we won't ask 
for the necessities." 

THE GODDESS OF 
SILENCE 

I is composed of pain and ecstasy. 
Of grief sore spent and long- 
ings unfulfilled, 
Of sobs suppressed and smiling 
misery. 
Of tragedies that pride hath 
calmly stilled. 
She holds the secrets of the 
Soul of Life; 
:t The faith of those she never 

has betrayed, 
Who came to her all trusting, unafraid. 
And rendered up the privilege of strife. 

She needs no comforter — she stands alone, 

Grand, sure, serene, the child of Love and Grief. 

No human weakness will her proud heart own; 
hi none save self has she supreme belief. 

But if for once her marble lips did part, 
Methinks instead of monumental grace 
There'd be a woman with a haunting face, 

That smiled above the sword-thrust in her heart. 

Maude Andrews. 

Ihkn you read your local paper, it is the 
account of the dog-fight you saw, the 
runaway on your street, the comment 
on the speech you heard, the critique of 
the play you witnessed, the review of the novel 
you have just finished, that you read first ; and 
you remember what the paper says about them. 
— [Printer's Ink. 

This is so, and it is curious that when one comes 
to practical life no such rule obtains. The acci- 
dent or pneumonia or typhoid that suddenly 
ends the life of one's neighbor, the family desti- 
tute and scattered that could easily have been 
kept together and happy if the man had done 
his duty, the collapse of the Iron Hall bubble 
which promised three or five or ten for one, the 
getting of $50 on a $1,000 assessment certificate, 
the canceling of the certificate one has paid on 
for a decade because the secretary was drunk 
and didn't report to the Grand Lodge for two 
days after he should, — none of these things ever 
seem to a<5t as warnings to the next man. He 
is not going to meet with accident or contra^ 
severe disease; his family is not going to fare 
as his neighbors' families have fared; his neigh- 
bor was merely slow-witted for staying in the 
gamble too long — he will be sharp and skin the 
other fellows; his assessment society is com- 
posed of young men (a great novelty), and will 
never get into straits; his lodge's secretary is 



too good a fellow to go on a bat, even if he does 
take a nip now and then, and has $1,000 cash in 
his hands when he never saw $25 at once before. 
And so on. That men's experience shall not 
weigh with others seems to be a law of nature 
to prevent stagnation. 

Iewspaper Enterprise.— Reporter— " I'm 
sorry to trouble you, Mr. Thimblerig, 
but this is an important matter." Mr. 
Thimblerig— "Can't let a man alone 
even when he's in jail, can you?" Reporter — 
"The fa<5l is, the Daily Shouter claims the en- 
tire credit for the exposure of your Land and 
Investment Company. Now, won't you please 
give me a testimonial stating that you attribute 
your conviction entirely to the enorts of the 
Daily Hustler?" — [Puck. 

^is Future Wife. — The lady was seeking 
to be disagreeable to the young army 
officer. 

"I suppose," she remarked with a 
faint sneer, "that some time in your career you 
have beaten a retreat?" 

"I have, madam," he admitted without a 
blush. 

"Ah, indeed? Will you tell me how you did 
it?" 

"Certainlv, madam. I did it by making an 
advance. That beats a retreat all to pieces." — 
[Detroit Free Press. 

Strategic Move. — Two passengers on 
a Western train became involved in a 
controversy, which waxed so hot that 
one of them called the other a liar. 
"What's that, a liar?" and he was on his feet 
in an instant. "Yes, a liar," was the emphatic 
response, "or my name ain't John Smith of 
Smithville." — " What, the hardware merchant?" 
— "The same." — "Mr. Smith, I am delighted 
to meet you. I represent Sharpedge & Co. of 
New York, and can show you a line of samples 
that will make your fortune." — [Texas Siftings. 

N Absconding Swindler. — Bored be- 
yond endurance for my signature to 
papers of all sorts, there is one style of 
paper that I always sign with a feeling 
of jgladness and triumph, and that is the paper 
which the life-insurance company wishes from 
the clergyman after a decease in his congrega- 
tion, in order to the payment of the policy to 
the bereft household. I always write my name 
then so they can read it. I cannot help but 
say to myself, "Good for that man to have 
looked after his wife and children after earthly 
departure. May he have one of the best seats 
in heaven." Young man! The day before or 
the day after you get married, go to a life-in- 
surance company of established reputation and 
get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope 
to your lungs and his ear close up to your 
heart, with your vest off, and have signed, 
sealed, and delivered to you, a document that 
will in the case of your sudden departure 
make for that lovely girl the difference between 
a queen and a pauper. I have known men 
who have had an income of $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 
a year, who did not leave one cent to the sur- 
viving household. Now that man's death is a 
defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. He did not 
die; he absconded. There are 100,000 people in 
America to-day a-hungered through the sin of 
improvidence. — [Talmage. 

foRAL: Mind Your Own AJ^fairs, and — 
One of those men who know it all was 
a chuckling witness of the accident. The 
pretty typewriter was hurrying to her 
work, and took a short cut by crossing the street 
near the alley. The horse was tethered to the 
weight, and the girl failed to observe the strap 
and it tripped her up. The man burst into a 
coarse laugh as the embarrassed girl fell at full 
length on the sidewalk ; and as he walked away 
he turned his head, watching the girl. 

"It's just like a fool woman," he said in a 
general way to everybody in La Salle Street. 
"They never look where they are going." 

The man who had shoveled in the coal had 
failed to replace the cover to the coal hole, and 
the man with a poor opinion of women con- 
tinued to look over his shoulder at the girl as 
he walked up the street. 

His whole body did not fall through the coal 
hole, but his elbows were scraped to the bone 
and his shin was barked its entire length. He 
limped away, thankful that the pretty typewriter 
who had tripped over the hitching-strap had not 
seen him walk into the coal hole. — [Chicago 
Record. 
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A SURE FOOTHOLD 

f AST year, though far from the most dis- 
astrous or difficult in post-War his- 
tory, was a bad, dull, pinched, up- 
hill year, as everybody knows. It 
was a time when very many small houses, which 
had managed to hold out on their small surplus 
or credit for part of the still worse previous 
year, went under; when larger houses were con- 
tented if they could keep from encroaching on 
their surplus ; when banks were in that state 
which though self-evident always so na-vely sur- 
prises the mass, — of making little money be- 
cause they had a great deal of money. Its hard- 
ship has been a good deal overrated — most peo- 
ple did keep from falling behind, though they 
put nothing by ; but nobody who went into a 
popular savings bank about the first of any 
month could fail to notice a most striking and 
conclusive proof of the results of hard times. 
Where for years before one had had to wait in 
line for a solid hour before he could get to a 
teller's window to make a deposit, perhaps two 
score of people being ahead of him, now there 
would never be more than three or four at most, 
and half of them withdrawing money instead of 
putting it in; and one clerk could do easil^y 
what had kept three busy in better times. 

That such a year should have been one of 
booming prosperity for insurance companies 
would be an inversion of the relative importance 
of things, at least in most men's eyes. It is 
human nature to curtail the future before cur- 
tailing the present; still more, too often to cur- 
tail others' future, even if the others be one's 
wife and children ; most of all, to cut off the 
provision for a contingent future which one 
hopes will never materialize. Men must live 
first, that we admit ; they will be comfortable 
next so long as there is anything to be comfort- 
able on, even if they are pradically lighting their 
fires with their family's bank-notes, — that is 
the too general rule, though there are noble ex- 
ceptions : insurance as a general thing can only 
come in for a share of what is left after that, 
and for nothing if nothing is left. That in such 
a time as this, The Travelers should have 
secured nearly as much new business as in bet- 
ter years, besides holding to most of its old, is 
a more striking achievement and more credita- 
ble to both Company and Agents than the large 
figures of many flush seasons ; especially when 
we remember that it is a business representing 
premium earnings and responsibilities, not wind 
and emptiness, that it is a clean cash purchase 
and not a speculation on the part of its policy- 
holders, and that it has always left the mo- 
nopoly of guess-work rates and bids for criminal 
business to its rivals. It must be remembered, 
too, that the giant Pullman strike destroyed all 



earning power over large distrias for many 
weeks. 

The year's work, in short, if not so impress- 
ive to the imagination as those which tower 
above their predecessors, is one of solid satisfac- 
tion relatively to the conditions, and of solid use- 
fulness and credit. It shows the secure anchor- 
age of the Company in public confidence and 
the springs of permanence, that it has main- 
tained its foothold unshaken with so much of 
the ground gone from under its feet ; and its 
real reason for existence and the real ground for 
public .satisfa<5lion in its existence, its unbroken 
and enormous stream of claim payments, has 
been little less in volume of beneficence than at 
any time in the past. 

The exa<5t figures of the year's business, and 
the condition in which they have left the Com- 
pany, — with towards eighteen millions of assets 
and two and a half millions of surplus, — can 
be found on the last page ; we are not ashamed 
of any of them. The Travelers has honestly, 
and in volume almost without change, fulfilled 
its mission of keeping up a solid, stable, reli- 
able Company for everybody's security ; one 
that shall have money to answer every honest 
demand in full, and ubiquity of recognized 
Agents to represent it away from home. To 
have done so is a better service to the public 
than to have given them immediate cheapness 
at the cost of ultimately dishonoring its obliga- 
tions. 

We hope and believe that the coming year 
will be one having the advantages to us and to 
the public which abundant prosperity brings 
with it; plentiful money for them, a generous 
share for us, and a feeling on all sides that we 
and they are not treading the edge of a ditch. 
We start with every equipment for making it so : 
an able, energetic, and hopeful cori>s of Agents, 
a full treasury, and a public trust which is 
based not only on what resources the Company 
has, but the honorable record of thirty years 
which makes it clear that whoever is entitled to 
any share of them will receive it promptly and 
in full. 




The ghost — it wore a snow-white robe, 
Its head was crowned with gold, 

Its sunny smile and dimpled face 
Of a happy fortune told. 

But still the ghost of youth in those eyes 

Was the ghost of Love that never dies. 

Her eyes, her smile, her golden hair! 

Her voice, the turn of her head ! 
All in the daughter standing there, 

(The mother was long years dead,) 
And into my frozen heart there came 
A pang of that old, immortal flame — 

And crept up into my cobwebbed brain. 

Out to my finger-tips, 
Along the tide of my sluggish veins, 

Into my cold set lips. 
And I wished in my heart that I had died 
And was lying forgotten at her side! 

Margaret H. Lawless, 



Baltimore, Jan. 10, 1895. 
|ames G. Batterson, Pres't Travelers 
Ins. Co., Hartford, Cpnn. 

Dear Sih : — In the issue of the 
Travelers Record, by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, under date of 
0(itober, 1894, '» the middle column of the third 
page, is a publication about myself which I de- 
sire to say to you is absolutely false. 

My purpose in writing you is to have the 
same, which has only recently been called to my 
attention, corrected. I shall expe<5l this to be 
done fully and unequivocally in the next issue 
of the Record, and desire to know from you, if 
you care to reply to this communication, whether 
or not you will do so. If you care to submit to 
me a copy of any proposed statement, I will 
advise you whether or not it is satisfactory. 

Such publications as the matter compJamed of 
are such outrageous adls that it seems impossible 
to conceive that decent people would be guilty 
of the same. Of course if you do not care to 
corre<5l the same and set the matter straight be- 
fore your readers, I will be obliged to take some 
measures to vindicate myself from your false 
statements. Yours truly, 

C. H. Unverzagt, Gen. Manager. 

See January Record for our " retraction," 
the criminal court records at Baltimore and the 
books of the Maryland State Prison for Mr. 
Unverzagt. 

Jhe most terrible disaster of the month in 
loss of life was the mine explosion at 
Butte; but by far the most glaring ad- 
monition to the business and professional class 
— the men in "safe" occupations, who "do not 
need to carry accident insurance" — was the 
fire which wiped out the Delavan House at 
Albany, N. Y., a huge five-story brick stru6lure 
which had been one of the most famous hotels 
in the United States for nearly half a century, 
and was known from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
the scene of nearly all leading political events 
in the State, and the gathering place of politi- 
cians for caucuses and combinations, deals and 
dickers, machine work and anti-machine work. 
On the night of Dec. 30 a "struggle was going 
on for the Speakership of the House, and the 
headquarters of the rival candidates were full 
of editors and politicians. About 8.30 in the 
evening, there was a sudden outcry of fire from 
several parts of the hotel at once ; before an 
alarm could be given to the rooms, a column 
of flame shot up the elevator and another up 
the staircase near it, and almost instantly was 
filling every floor with a roaring mass of flame. 
There was a shrieking scramble down the stair- 
ways still open, and in a moment more a num- 
ber of guests and employees were hanging to 
the rope fire-escapes or the window sills, — 
there being no outside fire escapes to the build- 
ing. A couple on their bridal tour jumped to 
the sidewalk ; the husband was fatally injured, 
and his wife went insane from her injuries and 
the shock. Another woman was fatally hurt, 
and a man badly burned. Besides those, it is 
morally certain that nine employees were re- 
duced to cinders in the gulf of fire within — a 
catastrophe which might as well have happened 
to the guests. We have only to mention the 
Newhall House and the Richmond House to 
show that the hotel risk alone is enough to 
make it worth while to carry accident insurance. 

\e notice in a recent insurance paper the 
curious statement that The Travelers 
had "forty-two millions" of life insur- 
ance in force Jan. i, 1894. It had eighty miiiions, 
within some four thousand dollars, at that date, 
and has at present $84,364,530. As guarantee for 
the payment of this immense sum as it matures, 
specially held for this purpose and not usable 
legally for any other purpose, it holds $13,304,162, 
in bank or invested in interest-earning securities; 
and a surplus lo policy-holders of close on two 
and a half millions clear of every obligation. 
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IMPORTANT ACCESSION TO THE 
TRAVELERS 

|he public are by this time thoroughly 
aware that a large part of the vitals 
of the United States Mutual Associa- 
tion of New York, — the dean of the 
assessment accident societies of the country, by 
far the oldest, largest in amount of business, and 
most respectable in general standing, — has been 
transferred to The Travelers. They know that 
its Secretary, Wm. Bro. Smith, its Superintend- 
ent of Agencies, E. F. Holmes, with many other 
employees and its leading Agents, have resigned 
their positions and entered the employ of The 
Travelers; and can easily deduce that the 
same reasons which led to their action have 
operated and are operating to the same end 
with the remaining functionaries of the society 
and the holders of its certificates. But there is 
not as correct an understanding as there should 
be of the causes which have made this inevita- 
ble, and not merely justifiable but praiseworthy; 
the press and people alike are misled partly by 
guesswork, and partly by the untruthful state- 
ments given to the public from the remains of 
the society itself. 

The truth is, that for a year past it has been 
obvious to those officers of the association not 
personally interested in being blind to faCts, that 
unless a radical change were made in its organi- 
zation, — one they strove hard but in vain to 
have made, — it had no future, in spite of the 
successful work of many of its agents in the 
field. Their work was neutralized by a system 
of management which, devised in good faith to 
lessen a ruinous drain upon the association's 
resources, grew to be a greater and speedier 
drain ; originally meant to reduce the burden 
of an oppressive salary contract to a bearable 
weight, and engaged to return services better 
proportioned to the compensation, it was per- 
verted into a crushing incubus through the in- 
curable tendency of human nature to shirk labor 
and stint expense when there is no immediate 
compulsion to give either and one's pay remains 
the same. In plain English, the "credit mo- 
bilier" inside company — the U. S. Investment 
Company, afterward the Investment Company 
of New Jersey — was paid a large sum to man- 
age the agency work of the association, and 
spend such money in doinj^ it as was needed to 
keep that work in the fullest efficiency ; then, as 
might have been expected and would be the 
inevitable result in every such case, seeing that 
whatever it could manage not to spend out of 
its gross revenue was its own to keep, it exacted 
its pound of flesh and did not spend the money 
its franchise was conditioned on and which alone 
made it worth while for the association to grant 
the franchise, but threw the burden of expenses 
properly chargeable to the agency department 
on the remaining revenues of the society. It 
is not creditable to the press that many papers 
defended this self-evidently suicidal arrangement 
as unobjectionable in morals or business policy : 
it would destroy the strongest company existing 
in no long period. The real defense of those 
who made it is, that at the time there was actu- 
ally no other way open to them of shaking off 
a grasp fastened on their vitals by an iron-clad 
contract ; it gave a chance to escape almost cer- 
tain ruin, and there seemed hope of making new 
plans before it in turn became intolerable. The 
cause of the association's life was ultimately the 
cause of its death : a personal greed which finally 
killed the very goose that laid its golden eggs. 

When it became evident that the desired 
change would not be made, or that even if made 
its time for success was past, — namely, incor- 
poration as a heavily capitalized stock company 
to secure fresh public confidence, a general 



house-cleaning and shaking loose the obstruc- 
tions of the past, — its managers had to face 
the question what was best for the interests of 
their agency force and of the members as well — 
both being ultimately one. They could reap the 
largest immediate profit by engaging with some 
one of the less stable concerns in the country; 
but they chose as men of honor to seek the best 
for their clientage, even at some loss of present 
earnings, and felt as men of judgment that they 
best secured their own future by entering the ser- 
vice of a company which had a future. The best 
naturally turns to the best : their own merits 
made them appreciative of The Travelers'. 
It was a hard and anxious position to be placed 
in : the head management could not be dis- 
lodged, and was dragging the society to ruin in 
spite both of their own and their field workers' 
abilities, and they had to choose between two 
alternatives — either to secede in a body and 
form another company under new auspices, or to 
join the fortunes of one already prosperous and 
its continuance assured. The risk of the former 
was too great for all parties : another competitor 
in a field sharply limited by nature, and much of 
it eaten to the bone by those already equipped. 
The second alternative offered a way out satis- 
factory to themselves and more than equitable to 
their customers, and they adopted it. 

The patrons of The Travelers will not be 
losers on their part by the arrangement, which 
brings to it, besides much new business, a num- 
ber of gentlemen of large abilrty and the highest 
character; men who might have given the other 
organization a much longer lea.se of life if their 
accomplishment had not been made fruitless by 
malign influences at their backs. 

What else will befall is another chapter, which 
cannot be written till it happens. The debris of 
the society proclaims that it is still alive ; it is 
making strenuous efforts to secure a capital, 
which even if secured is not securing a busi- 
ness : but ''as a dog," to use Lincoln's phrase, 
it is at this writing not an existent utility, and 
its certificates are not things for men of judg- 
ment to spend good money on when money 
comes as hard as now. Even while it remained 
whole, they have not for many months been 
worth all they should have been, on account of 
the great delay in payment which its short- 
age of money made inevitable : there was not 
the least dishonesty of purpose, but to one who 
does not get his money it comes to much the 
same whether it is withheld for one reason or 
another. So many claims are still unpaid that 
they will heavily strain any new capital raised, 
before new ones are encountered at all. More- 
over, it will be found that to live without re- 
sources under the rigid legal responsibilities of 
a stock company is a very different thing from 
so living under the lax privileges of an assess- 
ment society. The late Commercial Alliance 
would be nominally alive now, and very likely 
keep so for years, if it had been an assessment 
concern ; but it had the weakness of the one 
and the legal requirements of the other, and 
when it became bankrupt the law very properly 
shut it up. The U. B. M. A. has been dead for 
years, but its corpse walks the earth ; and there 
are plenty to keep it company. If the wreck of 
the U. S. M. A. does get its new capital, its 
term of life may be fairly predicted as just one 
year, — till the law closes its doors, — unless the 
stockholders assess themselves still further to 
throw good money after bad. 

As the writer described this catastrophe in 
advance without names several years ago, and 
has been repeatedly "called down" for the ar- 
ticle, — though not one of its points of faCt or 
theory has ever been confuted or will be, and 
the course of business ever since has steadily 
and strikingly justified them all, — he calls 



attention to the following passage from it, with 
which he closes the chapter of events : — 

"It is amusing (though not strange) that in 
the larger assessment societies the officers appro- 
priate in fees far more than the salaries paid in 
any regular company, and yet are not conspicu- 
ous for either ability or official integrity. . . . 
Human nature and the kind of chiefs they have 
being what they are, the latter are certain to sweep 
every possible dollar 
into their own pockets. 
The members think they 
are saving salary ex- 
penses; in faCl, they 
are paying exorbitant 
salaries and getting nei- 
ther large business capa- 
city nor upright conser- 
vation of their interests." 



"AND THERE IS NO 
PEACE" 

help? "You are a man of 
peace," you ding? 
Belike the One you prate of 
would have scored 
Such "men," such "peace" 
— the He who said "I 
bring 
peace, I bring the sword." 

of peace! How came you, 
then, by fists — 
Or were they but for clenching on a purse? 
There is a selfward peace that never lists 
Surrender to the worse. 

So many battles cr>-ing to be fought, 

So many wrongs to right, and shames to ban — 
A man of peace? Who fights not shall be thought, 
More like, a piece of man. 

Chas. F. Lummis. 

5 he writer of the following skit, which we 
find floating around the press, no doubt 
supposed he was merely perpetrating a 
joke ; but three-quarters of the human race do 
reason just that way in matters of insurance : — 

"I tell you I'm in big luck." 

"I'm glad to hear it." 

"Yes The insurance examiners passed me 
two months ago, and now the doCtor tells me 
I've got an incurable disease. Ain't that luck?" 

There is not a particle of difference between 
this reasoning and that of the men who grum- 
ble that they have got "stuck" when they have 
carried an Accident Policy for a year or ten 
years and not got killed or crippled. If they 
have had bad luck in escaping mortal or serious 
injury, then it must have been good luck to 
have been thrown from a carriage and had their 
brains dashed out against a hitching-post, or 
crushed to death in a theater panic, or scalded 
to death in a railroad carnage, or to have lost 
an arm by a bursting election cannon or an eye 
by a flying piece of metal, or to have broken a 
thigh by falling down stairs, or some such mat- 
ter. Of course men do not put it to themselves 
in just that light, but the claim that they have 
thrown away their money unless they have got 
hurt and collected a claim means that in faCt, 
or it means nothing. Of course they could have 
saved the money if they had known in advance ; 
but then, if they had known we should have 
known too and would not have insured them. 
The certainty of a given number meeting with 
accident, the total uncertainty which it will be, 
are what make the possibility of the system with 
the companies and its value to the members. 
The man who has carried a good-sized policy in 
The Travelers and had no occasion to put in 
a claim has in faCt had double good fortune : 
he has kept his skull and spine and limbs 
whole, and had his mind at peace in the knowl- 
edge that if any of these parts or any others did 
suffer violent accidental injury, he or his family 
would receive a fair allowance for their loss. 
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" I am Forgetfulness," one said, 
"Look up and laugh with me!" 

The other raised her drooping head: 
" And I am Memory I " 

Already to my lips the cup 

Of Lethe was uplift, 
When shadow-like across my mind 

Thy dead face seemed to drift. 

And lo! the precious draught I flung 

To waste upon the lea; 
For what were life, beloved one, 

Without my thoughts of thee! 

Mauricb Gordon. 

MUCH TOO THOUGHTFUL 

(ne of the most impressive and illumi- 
nating experiences in the life of a 
local or general agent for a sound in- 
surance company, especially if he has 
any sense of humor, must be the truly touching 
solicitude for the interests and reputation of the 
insurance business as a whole which is displayed 
by the operators of every insurance fake. As 
soon as the honest agents begin to tuni their 
guns on it and show up its fraudulent or hope- 
lessly impossible chara<5ter, their fear lest the 
public may be led to suspect the soundness of 
all the best companies by these assaults on them- 
selves, that an atmosphere of suspicion may be 
diffused over every attempt at soliciting insur. 
ance by popular failure to discriminate between 
systems, is calculated to raise one's estimate of 
the disinterestedness of human nature to a point 
only measurable by a Wedgwood pyrometer. 
The argument goes something like this : — 

" Now, my dear fellow, you know this isn't 
going to stop with us. These people don't know 
anything about figures, and a company is a com- 
pany with them. You can't make them believe 
that if one system is not safe, all systems are 
not. You will simply unsettle their minds about 
insurance altogether and deprive them of all its 
benefits. We are trying to educate the people 
into appreciating insurance, and you are putting 
the work back. I know you don't believe in our 
system of insurance, — men of business like us 
will differ on such things, — but one must not let 
prejudice overcome his sense of fairness. This 
sort of talk will be a boomerang to you." 

We believe no agent has everbeen frightened 
by this bogy, and there is no reason why any of 
them should be. The same game is played by 
every scamp in the world who can play it ; they 
all try to get under the skirts of respedlability, 
and terrify decent people from exposing them 
by the fear of making respe<5tability share their 
odium. You mustn't expose rascals in the church, 
for fear of hurting religion among the unthink 
ing; you mustn't fight political corruption in 
your own party, for fear of giving a handle to 
the other; you mustn't ventilate abuses, for fear 
of implicating honest people who were merely 
misled. But nobody with any sense or firmness 
minds these outcries: there can be no amend- 
ment of anything in the world if one is not to 
fight evil where he sees it, and let the vi<5tims 
of appearances take care of themselves, secure 
that the virtuous will be in no danger of State 



Prison at any time, and that any institution 
which benefits the world will come out substan- 
tially unharmed at last. It reminds us strongly 
of the intense fear displayed by the New York 
saloon-keei>ers whom Parkhurst is trying to shut 
up Sundays, lest people may be made hypocrites 
and public morals injured. 

The truth and common-sense is exadly the 
other way. We cannot stop the warfare on 
counterfeit coin and forged notes for fear of dis- 
turbing workmen's minds or commercial credit ; 
on the contrary, we may be sure that the more 
sternly the former are suppressed, the better 
state the latter will be in. We cannot cease to 
expose trade bubbles or promoters' swindling 
booms for fear of creating a panic; nor can we 
cease exposing the hundred methods of fraud 
which choose the mantle of insurance to mask 
themselves in, expressly to trade on the public 
appreciation of a great beneficence, from any 
fear that the reality will be discredited by the 
exposure of its counterfeit. On the contrary, the 
very reason we should wage relentless war on 
the counterfeits is, that the realities may not be 
discredited ; we must hoe down the weeds not 
only that they may not choke the corn, but that 
the corn itself may not be at last mistaken for 
one of the encircling weeds. We must do it for 
the very reverse reason from that urged on us 
by the fakirs of bogus insurance; namely, be- 
cause if we do not keep it clear in the public 
mind that these mock-au<5tion shops are no part 
of insurance, iheyunii be confounded with legiti- 
mate insurance, and their incessant failures and 
malfeasances will help to drag it down. The 
more unrelentingly and persistently it is pressed 
home to the people that the Old Men's Grave- 
yard Speculation, and Unverzagt's Skin Games, 
and the whole brood of Iron Hall» mutual pocket- 
pickers begotten off each other like Milton's hell- 
hounds, are not insurance and their system is in 
no way related to that of insurance, the more 
certain we shall be that the stink of their rob- 
beries and failures and the rage of their dupes 
will do no harm to insurance as they come to 
light and to sound. 

It is possible, of course, that some fog-brained 
person here and there may refuse to take a 
policy in The Travelers or the Connedicut 
Mutual or the great New York companies 
because he has heard that the Kankazoo Fra- 
ternal Benefit Society is not likely to pay its 
claims; but that is a risk we have to run in 
all things, and that class of persons is not 
the spring of trade in any first-rate depart- 
ment of business — it is the one which fattens 
the Old Indian Dolors, and the Livqr and 
Kidney Cures, and the bogus promissory- note 
and gold-brick men, and the silver-mine pro- 
moters and bucket-shop men, and which answers 
the advertisements of wonderful secrets for fifty 
cents, and forms endowment bond societies, and 
thinks it can get life insurance for half the rates 
of the regular companies. There is very little 
in this class as a whole for genuine goods at 
the price necessary to make them genuine: it is 
only the offshoots, whose minds are more devel- 
oped, that come into the fold of first-rate business. 

Our advice to Agents is. Hammer away on 
the frauds for all you are worth, and let the 
reputation of insurance take care of itself: that 
reputation will be all the better the more you 
do. of such work. 

(lis Share.— Sufferer— "I suppose we shall 
sue the railroad company for about 
$3,000 damages." 

Lawyer — "Three thousand dollars! 
Nonsense ! Thirteen thousand at the very low- 
est, man I " 

Sufferer (surprised) — " Why, I think I should 
be quite content if I got $3,000." 

Lawyer — "Probably vou would; but I want 
at least $10,000 for myself."— [Somerville Journal. 




ON THEIR OWN HEADS 

Harmonie Club, 

43 & 45 West 42d St. [N. Y.]. 
|HB Travelers Record, Hartford, 
Conn. Dear Sir: 

Please stop sending your paper, as 
the Club will not allow any msurance 
paper in the reading room. 
Yours truly, 
Harmonie Club, pr. D. S. 

The writer probably thought this a model of 
business diredness, and saw nothing discourt- 
eously curt in its style ; so much dei>ends on 
breeding. But that is a small affair; as indeed 
is the subject matter — it is no particular griev- 
ance to cut off a gratuitous copy of the Record. 
We cannot commend the judgment of the Club, 
however: we will assume the consent of our 
fellow editors to let us wager on their behalf 
a much better set of heads than the Club's, 
that not half the publications the Club does 
allow on its tables contain as much to improve 
the mind, the morals, or the taste of the mem- 
bers as some of the insurance papers they bar 
out. Besides, are the members immortal? or are 
they all millionaires with tlieir money in govern- 
ment bonds? or are they all insured and don't 
need any more admonition? We doubt all three 
alternatives : they are probably ordinary human 
beings who ought to be insured much more 
heavily than they are, and would be much the 
better for having the exhortations of the Record 
read aloud to them as part of a regular pro- 
gramme. They lose more than we by missing 
the paper; on their own heads be it. 

HOW NOT TO REPORT 

|hb following exasperating specimen of 
absurd ineptitude in the way of re- 
ports came to this office last month — 
absolutely nothing more than this, no 
address of place and no further signature, and 
scribbled with pencil on a scrap of soft paper. 




'Hh 



u^-e-v^. 



So that we can go hunting if we choose 
among the names of a couple of thousand field 
agents and six or seven thousand Ticket Agents 
to find who W. C. & W. are ; the very faa that 
they have no business to report shows that they 
are not among the familiar names. All a man's 
ways are apt to fit together, and harmonize 
with each other as manifestations of one individ- 
uality : any one too lazy to write a more intelli- 
gible report than this is just the sort of man 
who would be likely to have no business to send 
in. A regeneration is needed, and if accom- 
plished we have no doubt it would a6t on the 
reports as well as the amount to be reported. 

5he Minor Tortures of Life. — Lord 
Aberdeen tells the following story on 
himself: — He left London at midnight 
in a sleeping-car for the north. In the 
morning when he was awakened he saw a 
stranger opposite him. 

"Excuse me," said the stranger, "may I ask 
if you are rich?" 

Somewhat surprised, his Lordship replied that 
he was tolerably well-to-do. 

"May I ask," continued the stranger, "how 
rich you are?" 

"Well, if it will do you any good to know," 
was the reply, "I suppose I have several hun- 
dred thousand pounds." 

"Well," went on the stranger, "if I were as 
rich as you and snored as loud as you, I'd take a 
whole car so as not to wake up other people." 
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RE-ISSUES 

r EEP Ready.— Golden opportunities don't 

travel by a time table. — [Ram's Horn. 

Experience toughens one man while 

it makes another tender. — [Galveston 

News. 

The secret of being funny is not so much in 
knowing how as in knowing when. — [Washing- 
ton Star. 

The trouble with most people's economy is 
that thev don't save any money by it. — [Atchi- 
son Globe. 

"When I grow up," said a six-year-old phi- 
losopher, ** shan't I feel strange for a day or 
two!" — [Tit- Bits. 

A Soft Answer. — She — "I'm sorry I married 
you." He — "You ought to be. You cut some 
nice girls out of a mighty good husband." — [Life. 
"Common Form." — "When she jilted you, 
did you declare to her that you could never love 
another ?" — " Oh, yes ! I didn't forget my man- 
ners entirely." — [Puck. 

Grim Humor. — Teacher to Bainbridge Street 
boy — "If you have a meal at twelve o'clock 
what do you call it?" "Luck," said the boy. 

— [Philadelphia Record. 

A Natural Surprise. — When a man makes his 
first public speech, it is a great shock to him 
the next morning to find out that he is not 
yet famous. — [Atchison Globe. 

Met Elsewhere. — Judge (sternly) — " Your face 
is very familiar. Have you been in this court 
before?" Prisoner — "No, sir; but I'm bar-ten- 
der at the Home Comforts." — [Brooklyn Life. 

Putting It Differently.— She — "Am I the first 
woman you ever loved?" He — "Yes. Am I 
the first man who ever loved you?" She (tem- 
pestuously) — " You are insulting." — [Tit- Bits. 

Two of a Kind. — Professor (hearing noise) — 
" Is some one there? " Burglar (under the bed) — 
" No ! " Professor — " That's strange ! I was pos- 
itive some one was under my bed." — [Tit- Bits. 

Glass Houses. — Tailor (provoked at seeing 
former customer going into misfit shop) — "Ah! 
this is where you buy your clothes now, is it?" 
Former Customer — "No; it's where I sell 
yours." — [Puck. 

The Usual Way. — "Johnson is drowning his 
troubles in drink, I hear." — "Yes." — "How 
does he succeed?" — "Splendidly. In fa<5t, he 
has succeeded so well that he was around to-day 
looking for more trouble."— [N. Y. Sun. 

A Mean Dedu^ion. — "What are you arrest- 
ing that man for?" asked the curious citizen. 
" He gimme me too much' gab," said Police- 
man 99. "Wanted to know if I was marked 
down from a dollar." — [Indianapolis Tribune. 

The Stock Gibe. — A dispute over a vagrant 
kitten had arisen between the two boys. "Ob- 
verse or reverse?" said the Boston bootblack, 
taking a one-cent coin from his pocket and 
flipping it up in the air. — [Chicago Tribune. 

The Bottom Round. — Visitor (in newspaper 
office) — "Who is that man who just went out?" 
Boy— "He writes on the tarifT." Visitor — 
"What else?" Boy — " Nuthin'. I guess he 
don't know enough to write on anything else." 

— [Street & Smith's. 

At the Authors' Club. — Quiller— When the 
critics got through with Scribblem's new play it 
' didn't have a leg to stand on." Inkijab — 
"Then they must have worked mighty hard. 
I saw it the first night, and it was nothing but 
legs." — [Buffalo Courier. 

Building up Business. — Stranger — "You lout, 
that's the second time you have cut me. If you 
can't shave better than that, you will lose all 
your customers pretty quick." Barber's Appren- 
tice — "Not at all: I am not allowed to shave 
the regular customers yet ; I only shave stran- 
gers."— [Fliegende Blatter. 

Too Often Negleded. — Smythe — " I intend 
Harry for the bar; but isn't it absurd they make 
one begin on such old works as Coke and Black- 
stone?" Tompkins — " I would begin by ground- 
ing him even further back." Smythe— "In- 
deed ! In what?" Tompkins — "The Ten Com- 
mandments."— [Kate Field's Washington. 

A Remarkable Hero. — Lady (showing visitor 
the family portraits) — " That officer in uniform 
was my great-great-grandfather. He was brave 
as a lion, but one of the most unfortunate of 
men. He never fought a battle in which he 
did not have an arm or a leg carried away." 
(Proudly) " He took part in twenty-four engage- 
ments.'^— [Tit-Bits. 

"That's the seventh time this morning." 
said the shoe merchant, as a customer left tne 



store, "that you told me in a tone of voice 
that couldn't escape being overheard that a 
woman reminded you of 'Trilby.'" "Yes," 
replied the new clerk, "and that's the seventh 
woman that I've sold a pair of shoes to." — 
[Washington Star. 

A Safe Bluff. — "I have finished that article 
you told me to write, urging that scheme of 
yours, sir," said the assistant to the editor.— 
Have you put in all the arguments in its favor 
that you can think of?" — Yes, sir." — "Then 
add that 'other considerations will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the thoughtful reader,' and 
let it go at that." — [Puck. 

Business Ta<5l. — Fair SufFerer- "Do6lor, are 
corns always caused by wearing tight shoes?" 
Chiropodist — "Not always, ma'am. That's what 
causes 'em in the case of your friend Miss Big- 
gins : her feet was made to fit a No. 6 shoe, and 
she's a-trying to crowd 'em into a No. 4. Yours, 
ma'am, is produced by wearing too large a shoe, 
which makes wrinkles in the leather and causes 
fri<5tion agin the cuticle." — [Chicago Tribune. 

February Idyl.- When the head of the 
concern arrived at his office his room 
was cold. 

"Is the steam on?" he asked. 

The stenographer girl said it was. 

"Ah! I see,'^ he remarked: "the pipes are 
filled with cold air," and with that he unscrewed 
a small plug from one end of the radiator. 

The cold air came whistling out, and after it 
came a trace of steam. " I'll wait till it heats 
up," he said. 

The steam began to blow through the hole, so 
he started to screw the plug in again. 

"Ouch! Gee! Thunderation !" he screamed 
as he danced around on one foot. The steam 
had scalded two of his fingers. 

The radiator began "Blowing off" like a 
locomotive, and spurting water across the carpet. 

"Run for the janitor!" he yelled. "Some- 
body get that plug and put it in ! Go tell the 
engineer!" 

The room was clouding with vapor as he 
pawed around on the floor Tor the plug that had 
dropped when he burned his fingers. 

I can't find it," he gasped, as he jumped up 
again. "This is terrible! What can we ao?" 

The stenographer girl looked at him and 
calmly said, Why not turn the steam off?" — 
[Chicago News. 

\vT THE Sex Pay. — "To get a good floor- 
walker who will keep saleswomen in 
order is the hardest task of the men 
who keep the big shopping stores," said 
a merchant yesterday. "Men who are stridl 
with other men are easy enough to find; but 
the stridest of them fall a prey to tenderness 
and gallantry where the women under them are 
concerned. The saleswomen loaf and gather in 
groups to gossip, they negledl customers and are 
even rude to them, and do a hundred things for 
which a floor-walker would report persons of his 
own sex; but when it comes to disciplining the 
girls and women, the same floor-walker grows 
gentle and weak, even to the point of dam- 
aging the reputation and business of a great 
house."— [N. Y. Sun. 

f ONViNCED. — " You aver," said the black- 
browed bandit, "that you are the 
celebrated cancatrice Mme. Squalkina. 
Prove it and you are free. Never 
shall it be said that a Cuttaweezanda would 
offer indignity to an opera soprano. It is 
against all the tenets of the profession." 

"How shall I prove my identity?" asked the 
captive. 

"By singing, of course." 
"What? Sing in this cave? No bouquets? 
No steam heat? And not a cent in the box 
office? Never!" 

"Gentlemen," said the bandit, "it is evident 
that the lady is what she claims to be. Escort 
her to the nearest village and set her free." — 
[Indianapolis Journal. 

I MBiGUOus. — The journey was long, and 
the old lady with the plaid shawl 
thought to beguile the time by a con- 
versation with the tailor-made girl who 
sat with her. 

"Live in the city?" asked the old lady. 
"Yes. Work there," answered the girl, and 
said nothing more. 

"Might I ask what you work* at?" 
"Figures." 

This seemed discouraging, but the old lady 
plucked up her nerve and asked, " Livin' plat- 
ers or book-keepin'?"— [Indianapolis Journal. 




iosHER & PRUDDBN, AgetiU, Duluth, Minn. 
Gentlemen : — Your draft for $2,000 in 
Daymeiit of $2,000 policy on my brother 
Nils A. Nilson is received, just eight days 
from the time proofs were given you. I 
extend my sincere regards for your kind- 
ness in personally helping me make out proofs and 
claim papers, and heartily commend The Travelers 
to any who are thinking of taking out insurance, both 
for the promptness and fairness of payment. 

Yours truly, John B. Nilson, Duluth, Mich. 

Geo. C. Sawyer, Esq., State Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of the i8th received, inclosing 
drafl for $100 in settlement for injury susUined Sept. 
loth. Please accept my thanks for your prompt and 
business-like settlement of this claim, and through you 
I desire to express to your Company my entire satis- 
faction at their fair, honest, and just method of claim 
business. Yours very truly, 

Thos. Hunter, Sterling, N. Y. 

S. F. Woodman, Gen. Agent The Travelers of Hartford. 
I wish to thank you, through your Special Agent 

E. W. Abbe, for your prompt settlement of claim of 
$350 for the loss of my limb luly 4 last, for which I 
received check less than a week aAer claim was made. 
The promptness with which the claim was paid is a 
striking contrast to the trouble in some small compa- 
nies doing this class of business. I cheerfully recom- 
mend the Old Reliable Travelers of Hartford to all 
who need life or accident insurance. 

J. E. Fox, Station Agent, Milton, N. H. 

Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford. Conn. 
Dear Sirs: — I wish to thank you for the very 

Crompt payment of the two Life Policies on my hus- 
and Olin W. Cummings, for $5,000 each. They were 
paid through the office of your General Aeent, Mr. S. 

F. Woodman, Boston, just as soon as possible after the 
claims were presenteid. Respedlfully yours, 

Hattie E. Cummings, Somerville, Mass. 

Letter from. A. F. Miller, Agent, Belleville, III., on 
the $5,000 death claim for Dr. Christian F. Stucker, 
who died in consequence of fall from his buggy. 
" Proofs of death were mailed you Dec. 17, and on E^. 
19 your draft was forwarded to me. I must say that 
in my experience as an insurance agent, covering a 
period of 2X years, this is the promptest and quickest 
settlement 1 have ever heard or. Mrs. Stucker is full 
of praise for the treatment received at your hands." 

Geo. S. Obear, District Agent Travelers Ins. Co. 

Dear Sir: — We acknowledge receipt this day of 
check for $15,000 covering loss claim under Life Policy 
of Michad E. Maher, latelv deceased, said claim having 
been assigpned to this bank. We desire to express our 
entire satisfaction with the business methods of The 
Travelers, and heartily recommend it to our friends. 
Yours very truly, Jacob Haas, 

Cashier Capital City Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. B. Arnold, Aeent Travelers Ins. Co., Napa, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — I wish to thank The travelers, 
through you, for the prompt and satisfactory settlement 
of my claim for $117.85 for accidental injunes received 
by me on Sept. 23 last. It is a very acceptable 
"Christmas Present,'^ and my treatment at your nands 
has been such that I can most cheerfully recommend 
your Company to any one wishing accident insurance. 
It always pays to have the best, and the best is always 
the cheapest. Yours truly, Samuel Zacharowskv. 

The Travelers Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen:- I have your check for 12,000 through 
your Special Agent J. N. Clark, in full payment of 
Accident Policy held by my brother I. W. Shreve, 
killed Dec. 25. Please accept my heartfelt thanks for 
your promptness in making settlement, and also extend 
my thanks to H. W. Power, State Agent of Ohio, for 
his kindness in handling this business. I shall always 
recommend The Travelers as the best Accident Com- 
pany, and advise my friends to keep insured. 

Respe^fully, Mrs. Jennie Hawkins. 

Travelers Ins. Co., Hartford. Conn. 

Gentlemen:— On Nov. 7 last, I met with sn\ acci- 
dent which disabled me from attending to my duty. 
I reported for work Jan. 2, and mailed my claim to 
Horace W. Power, State Agent, Ohio, Jan. 4, 1895, and 
received your check in full settlement (amount j|99.^) 
on Jan. 8. just four days after. Please accept my sm- 
cere thanks for your promptness in making settlement, 
and I can heartily recommend The Travelers anci 
your Special A^ent J. N. Clark to all fellow railroad 
men as doing just what you agree to do. 

Yours truly, Thomas J. Hickey, Columbus, O. 
Frt. Conduftor Big 4 Ry. 

Messrs. Grondahl & Rasmusskn, Agents Travelers 
Ins. Co. 
Gentlemen: — I hereby acknowledge the receipt of 
$54.28 in full of my claim against the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. for loss of time sustained by my recent injury. 
The prompt, courteous, and satisfactory manner in which 
my claim was adjusted speaks a great deal for jtbe Com- 
pany, and there is no doubt in my mind of the value of 
the '^ Moral: Insure in The Travelers." 

Yours very truly. Miner C. Morgan, 
Red Wing, Minn. 



Walter T. Mook, Cashier Travelers Ins. Co., New York. 

Dear Sir: — I wish to thank you and your Company 
for the check, $142.84, just received, for my injury of 
Dec. 23, 1894. I propose bestowing this money to a 
worthy charitable cause in which all my family are 
greatly interested. I assure you at this time of suffer- 
ing it will be a boon. I hope this money will return to 
your Company a hundredfold in the way of premiums. 

With highest regards, I remain yours ver>' truly, 
L. W. Warner, 69 Mun^- St., New Y^k, 
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UMMARY OF THE 31ST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 

'f'^^ 



JKNUT^RV 



1895 



Assets . 

LlABILITIBS 



517.664,667.68 
15,102,132.69 



Surplus to polioy-holders $2,472, 634:,90 



THE 



TRAVELERS 

Insurance Company 



Of Hartford. Conn. 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 

Life Insurance in force $84,364,530 

Gain during 1894 . f 4.368,663 

New Life Insurance written in 1894 $16,619,824 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1894 . $1,044,926.87 



ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

Number Accident Policies written in 1894 89,716 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1894 . 11,717 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 1894 $836,285.54 

[Exclusive of Liability .Claims.] 



Paid Policy-holders in 1894 



f 2,151,528. 78 Total Losses paid since 1864 . f 26,896,351. 13 



JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
George Ellis, Actuary. 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies. 

J. B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
G. P. Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Wm. VV. Smith, George E. Taintor, Auditors. 



SAMPLES OF CLAIMS PAID UNDER ACCIDENT POLICIES DURING THE YEAR 1894 



FROM CANADA TO MEXICO, FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 



Death 

Thos. J. Rhett. Washington, D. C, |io,ooo.oo 

W. J. Dyer, Kllensburg, Wash., 5,000.00 

H. C. E. Guelich, Alton, III., 5,000.00 

John Connell, Non*alk, O., 3,000.00 

W. A. Miles, New York City, 10,000.00 

John M. Bradley, Memphis, Tenn., 5,000.00 

John S. Wiley, Emporium, Pa., 11,408.80 

Thos. H. Dunn, Lone Grove, Tex., 5,000.00 

May W. Crapser, Potsdam, N. Y., 5,ooojx> 

G. T. Howell, San Francisco, Cal., 5,000.00 

Phil. S. Conley, Parkersburg, W. Va., 3,000.00 

Harry N. Candee, WaterviHe, N. Y., 10,000.00 

E. C. Beaman, Lafayette, Ind., 3,000.00 

Walter E. Orcuti, Northampton, Mass., 5,000.00 

Solomon Van Etten, Port Jer\'is, N. Y., 10,000.00 

Jacob Hart, York, Pa., 5,000.00 

Owen Cusick, Scranton, Pa., 5,000.00 

Jas. H. Piatt, Denver, Col., 10,000.00 

Philip McGuire, Forest Port, N. Y., 5,000.00 

Thos. C. (;ower, Greenville, S. C, 5,000.00 

Aubrey T. Smith, Halifax, N. S., 10,000.00 

C. F. Strecker, E, St. Louis, 111., 5,000.00 

Indemnity 

New England Slates 
Wm. Wilkinson, Shelton, Conn., knee dislocated, 
E. V. Mitchell. Medfield, Mass., ankle frattured, 
E. G. Spring, Portland, Me., foot injjuTed, 
Chas. A. Holden, Sedgwick, Me., injured bv fall, 
Jas. H. Flannagan, Portland, Me., ribs frattured, 
C. J. Farrington, Portland, Me., sprained ankle, 
Geo. M. Cook, Exeter, N. H., fell down stairs, 
E. H. Crowell, WaterviHe, Me., ankle broken, 
Geo. E. Barnes, Camden, Me., lx>dy bruised, 
Robt. A. Grav, Cambridgeport, Mass., skull fra6t., 
Milo Crane, E. SomerviTle, Mass., leg injured, 
Almon R. Tripp, Boston, Mass., leg fradlured, 
Henry M. Hewes, Boston, Mass., fell on stairs, 
A. A. Sawyer, Salem, Mass., hip injured, 
I, S. Nowell, Winchester, finger cut off, 
L. G. Littlefield, Avon, Mass., sorained ankle. 
Jas. H. Upham, Boston. Mass., bruised side, 
fe. H. Richter, Roxbury, Mass., bruised side, 
H. N. Glover, Neponset, Mass., sprained leg, 
E. V. Mitchell, Medfield, Mass., knee injured, 
Philip W. Moen, Worcester, Mass., arm broken, 

E. H. Steams, Liecester, Mass., sprained ankle, 
Henry H. Bennett. Gloucester, Mass., foot injured, 
Jos. Lemieuse, Lebanon, N. H., injured knee, 
Geo. M. Stevens, Lancaster, N. H., injured by fall, 
Anna M. Gove, Whitefield, N. H., injuretl knee, 

F. C. Opper, Hartford, Conn., leg fractured, 
Wm. Gordon Reedj Cowesett, R. I., leg fraaured, 
A. W. Harris, Providence, R. I., injured foot, 
Daniel K. Hall, Rutland, Vt., injured hand, 
I. H. Fiske, Montpelier, Vl., leg broken, 

Middlf States 
Howard Wright, Pittsburg, Pa., iiii. in R. R. wr'k, I390.00 

John V. AppTebee, Albany, N. Y., inj. by fall, 32500 

Geo. L. Meddick, Watkins. N. Y., inj. by fall, 300.00 

Jacob Kirkner, Plainfield. N. J., elbow bruised, 200.00 

Edw. G. Hilton, New York, N. Y.. fraaured leg, 346.42 

P. F. Collier. New York, N. Y.. fell from horse. 700.00 

William E. Shepard, Englewood, N. J., foot inj., 300.00 

W. C. L. Rubsamen, Summit. N. J., fratl. ankle, 500.00 

Michael Mayer, Brooklyn, N. Y., fell down stairs, 53.572 

J. R. White, New York, N. Y., shoulder iniured, 450.00 

Samuel Green, New York, N. Y., Injured foot, 55000 

P. N. Collier, New York, N. Y.. collar bone fraa., 700.00 

E. D. Griswold, Hackensack, N. J., cut foot, 200.00 

Wm. Trenholm, New York, N. Y., side injured, 600.00 

Benj. Shreve, Brooklyn, N. Y., finger injured, 300.00 

John S. Peck, Lima.N. Y.. mashed foot, 25.128 
Theo. C. Hutchinson, Bainbridge. N. Y.. fraa. arm, 260.00 

E. M. Bartlett, Jav, N. Y., fell down stairs, 250.00 
Nathan Beman, Chateaugav, N. Y.. iniured ankle, 400.00 
J. W. Lyons. Rochester, N. Y., fraaured ribs. 350.00 
las. Palmer, Jr.. Rochester, N. Y.. ini. to body, 300.00 

G. E. Kearnev, Newark. N. I., injured by fall, 300.00 
Ward L. Clarke, Rochester, N. Y.. fell from car' age, 3,700 00 

F. Preiss, Buffalo, N. Y., injured by fall, 275.00 



I700.00 
200.00 
300.00 
325.00 
207.14 
225.00 
650.00 
260.00 
260.00 
390.00 
200.00 
32500 
250.00 
500.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 

278.57 
289.28 
200.00 
750.00 
250.00 
650.00 
260.00 
200.00 

2«5.7i 
207.14 
500.00 
32500 
520.00 
250.00 



Johi ;d, I300.00 

J. H ised, 270.00 

I. T. 650.00 

R. A 250.00 

Tho: \, 350.00 

Geo, )s, 1,300.00 

Wm y, 325.00 

Fret 928.56 

Hen inkle, 400.00 

Wm 260.00 

Wm nkle, 260.71 

Jas. jr, 700.00 

Johi 728.56 

Just 200.00 

E. P y, 500.00 

Thoi 300.00 

I. Fi L. col., 304.28 

Jas. fer, 250.00 

Will 300.00 

Ten >s, 400.00 

Chai , , ^ , . „. 1,300.00 

H. L. McConnell, Punxsutawney, Pa., hand inj., 300.00 

Central Western States 

Harry W. Gilbert, Richmond, Ind., foot injured, I207.14 

E. W. Halford, Omaha, Neb., fell from carriage, 282.14 
Jos. A. Messmer, Evansville, Ind., fell from car'ge, 228.56 
W. T. Lampton, Chicago, 111., fraaured leg, 420.00 
Wm. H. Atnow, Chicago, 111., le^ injured, 300.00 

F. E. Walker, Pendleton, Ind.. hip fratlured, 390.00 
B. G. Lennox, Chicago, III., jaw fraaured, 262.50 
Wm. Marvin, Chicago, III., eye injured, 285.71 
Jas. M. Tinsley, Champaign, III., loss of foot, 3.333-33 
Geo. W. White, Quincv, 111., cinder in eye, 214.28 
F. G. Vail, Marengo, III., neck injured. 240.00 
W. C. P. Ayres, Jacksonville, III., leg fraaured, 390.00 
Moses C. Harvjey, Leavenworth, Kan., fell fr. horse, 650.00 
" -• . • . ., , .. , 200.00 

375-00 
307.14 
400.00 
650.00 
400.00 
300.00 
23928 
I. 014. 28 
500.00 
300.00 
21857 
33571 
264.28 
300.00 
291.43 
333.33 
7H0.00 
650.00 
390.00 
200.00 

528.57 
500.00 
520.00 
650.00 

257-14 

1 ,300.00 

214.28 

276.43 



W. C. Sickles. Dallas, Tex., fell from train, I480.00 

Jno. L. Rice, Kirkville, Mo., fell from car, 276.43 

Chas. W. Beekmann, San Antonio, Tex., lac. finger, 200.00 



k 



S. E. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan., fell from tree, 
Henry B. Asher, Lawrence, Kan., head injured, 
S. L. Whitzel, McPherson, Kan., sprained knee, 
J. O. Hutchinson, Chicago, III., fractured finger, 
Harry S. Welber, Omaha, Neb., injured knee, 
W. S. Wing, Omaha, Neb., elbow dislocated, 
Ed. A. Cudahy, Omaha, Neb., fraaured ankle, 
John Fitzgerald, Lincoln, Neb., bruised side, 
John H. Foss, Cincinnati, Ohio, arm contused, 
Aug. Fobel, Cincinnati. Ohio, fraaured leg, 
John W. Estill, Columbus, Ohio, injured fool. 
Geo. L. Powers, Kenton, Ohio, arm fractured, 
Henry A. Dixon, Athens, Ohio, arm fraaured, 
R. D. Updegraff. Cleveland. Ohio, injured foot, 
Amos Townsena, Cleveland, Ohio, sprained knee, 
I). W.Jones, Gallipolis, Ohio, injurea by fall, 
Fred J. Decker, Dayton, Ohio, foss of hand, 
J. E. Valjean, Portsmouth, Ohio, ankle injured, 
John W. Overturf. Portsmouth, Ohio, inj. to body, 
Geo. J. Clark, Toledo, Ohio, fell down stairs, 
R. S. Diipuy, Ironton. Ohio, injured side, 
Cyrus Allen, Leadville, Col., injury to body. 
a' a. Blow, Leadville. Col., skull fraaurecf, 
J. E. Grundell, Leadville, Col., fell from car, 
(). G. Irving, Telluride, Col., fraaured thigh, 
E. A. Wixson, Denver, Col., eye injured. 
Henry P. Lowe, Denver. Col., fraaured skull, 
Henry Schwartz, Enid, Oklahoma, injured by fall 
J. W. Seibert, Chev'enne, Wyo., fraa. ribs. 

Southern and Border States 

Chas. H. Taft, Richmond. Va., foot injured. 
Jacob Kryger, Pensacola, Fla,, injured by fall, 
J. W. Westmoreland, (Jreenville, S. C. fracl. arm, 
(George J. Ganett, Columbus, Ga., body bruised, 
E. Dougherty, lx)nisville, Ky., sprained ankle, 
J. M. Austin, Golden City, Mo., nead injured, 
N. Miller, Jr., Kansas City, Mo., bruised leg, 
J. G. McKnight, Kansas City, Mo., leg broken, 
S. K. Chorn, Kansas Citv, Mo., body injured, 
Jas. A. Young. Kansas Citv. Mo., knee injuretl, 
Samuel H. Pve. St. Louis, Mo., knee fraaured, 
Henry Wm. Rinne, St. Louis. Mo., hand burned, 
J. Waldo, St. Louis, Mo., fraaured thigh, 
J. Henry Bahring. Babringville. Mo., leg injured, 
Samuel C. Moore. Helena, Ark., knee injured, 
L. E. Whyback, Ft. Smith, Ark., injured fool, 



I300.00 
850.00 
260.71 
650.00 
371.43 
390.00 
250.00 

1,300.00 
425.00 
375.00 
300.00 
271-43 
600.00 
312.50 
2SS.00 
278.57 



W. B. Jones, Forney, Tex., arm fra6tured 

L. Autrey, Luna, Tex., injured leg, 

. T. McDougal, F"ullon, Ky., hand injured, 

Jas. H. Hill, Neapolis, Va., leg broken, 

B. P. Smith, Sherman, Tex., bruised foot, 

T. A. Gee, Dallas, Tex., fractured thigh, 

B. B. Gateley, Ft. Worth, Tex., injured by fall, 

C. F. Bemis, Texarkana, Tex., thigh injured, 
L. S. Thomas, Dallas, Tex., dislocated ankle, 
G. R. Halloway, Dallas, Tex., fraaured arm, 
Geo. Wunderlich, Dallas, Tex., fraaured ankle, 

A. A. Champman, Dublin, Tex., leg injured, 
M. H. Sherburne, Dennison, Tex., fell from car, 

C. A. Keating, Dallas, Tex., injured ankles, 
Gideon Roberts, Sherman, Tex., disloc. shoulder, 
H. T. Lyttleton, Marshall, Tex., injured side, 
J. W. Hemdon, Colehian, Tex., loss of leg, 

D. F. Ford, Henrietta, Tex., bruised body, 

Northwest etn States 

John B. Mooney, Grand Forks. N. D., leg fraft., 
Edw. E. Cole, Fargo, N. D., fell from buggy, 
Henry P. Baldwin, 2d, Detroit, Mich., leg fraa.. 
Hart Row, Lansing, Mich., leg broken, 
Michael Lally. Detroit, Mich., sprained ankles, 
Wm. D. Kelly, Muskegon, Mich., fraaured leg, 
Carl Rudow, Kalamazoo, Mich., ankle injured, 
F. Bending, Marquette, Mich., arm injured, 
Edwin T. Bennett, Bay City, Mich., ribs broken, 
Alonzo Mabey, Adrian, Mich., sprained ankle. 
Otto Kitzinger, Manistee, Mich., bruised leg, 
S. L. Ballentine, Port Huron, Mich., bruisea leg, 
Geo. A. Brackett, Minneapolis, Minn., toe fraa., 
F. H. Wagner, Minneapolis, Minn., sprained hand, 
Florence H. Vose, Minneapolis, Minn., inj. by fall, 
Wm. H. Landerdale, MinneapwDlis, Minn., inj. side, 
Jas. Adair, Lisbon. N. D., injury to hand, 
Henry Finehout, St. Paul, Minn., shoulder disloc., 
David F. Shope, Custer City, S. Dak., fraa. leg, 
Thos. Losby. vVells, Minn., side contused, 
Joe Scott, Miles City, Mont., fell from horse, 
Chas. S. Warren, Butte City, Mont., ribs fraaured, 
Thos. Gleason, Darlington, VVis., leg injured, 
Benj. G. Lennox, Milwaukee, Wis., fractured jaw, 
Joseph Fixter, Milwaukee, Wis., fraaured ribs, 
John H. Roberts, Racine, Wis., fraaured leg, 
S. T. Norvell, W. Superior, Wis., fraaured skull, 
O. H, Walker, Duluth, Minn., loss of leg. 

Pacific Coast, Great Basin, and Afexico 

Edwin H. Sawyer, Santa Barbara, Cal., elbow inj., 

E. H. Langley, San Francisco, Cal., fell fr. car'age, 
C. E. Anton ieski, Los Angeles, Cal., loss of foot, 
Herman B. Muller, Santa Barbara. Cal., sprd. wrist 
Oscar Kellogg, San Francisco, Cal., leg broken, 

B. Steinauer, Sacramento, Cal., injury to face. 
Chas. K. Gurley, Salt Lake City, XJtah. leg injured 
W. H. Keller, Mexico, Mex., dislocatecl knee, 
T. D. Bums, Park View, N. M., shoulder bruised, 
Perry J. Brown, Albuquerque, N. M., loss of arm, 
Jas. A. Jenningis, Grant's Pass, Ore., loss of wrist, 
S. J. Freedman, Portland, Ore., leg fraaured, 
J. M. Reid, Pullman, Wash., fell from horse, 
Wm. P. Scribner, Seattle, Wash., injured by fall, 

Btitish Provinces 

John M. Smith, St. John, N. B., sprained hand, 
Wm. McDonald, Woodstock, N. B., iniured leg, 
Jas. Robinson, Derby, N. B., bruised nead, 
John W. lago, Dartmouth. N. S., injured elbow, 

C. C. Carlton, Souris, P. E. I., sprained ankle, 

W. Chas. Anderson, Halifax, N. S.. disl. shoulder, 
A. A. Vernon, Owen Sound, Ont., fraaured ribs, 
W. T. Spence, Toronto, Ont., leg broken, 
V. A. Crane. Vancouver, B. C, loss of arm, 
S. O. Greening. Hamilton, Ont., sprained knee, 
Jos. Micklehaugh. St. Thomas, Ont., sprd. ankle, 
R. H. Hemstreet, St. Thomas, Ont., injured body, 
H. D. Smith. Compton, Que., dislocated shoulder, 
Jas. R. Woodard, Sherbrooke. Que., injured leg, 
Jas. Paton, Montreal, Que., shoulder iiijure<l, 



21000 

203.57 
428.57 
255.00 
400.00 
240.00 
450.00 
310.71 
400.00 
475-0O 
300.00 
250.00 
225.00 
235-71 

1 ,300.00 
950.00 

1,666.66 
390.00 



$260.00 
200.00 
425.00 
360.71 

235.71 
250.00 
392.86 
250.00 
275.00 
450.00 
360.00 
250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
800.00 
200.00 
350.00 
225.00 
225.00 
410.71 
292.86 
214.28 
390.00 
262.50 
200.00 
260.00 
289.29 
1,000.00 



$650.00 

200.00 

3.333-33 

, 350.00 

425.00 

a 1 0.00 

, 261.43 

1,300.00 

367.86 

3.333-32 

,666.67 

221.43 

390.00 

390.00 



312.83 
260.00 
250.00 
270.00 
225.00 
250.00 
642.86 
437-14 
25500 
200.00 
350.00 
210.00 
250.00 
457-12 
650.00 
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HOW TO FIX 'EM 

|hkre is a peculiarly nasty and 'Mow- 
down" method of competition, adopted 
again and again by The Traveleks' 
rivals in different places, which has 
time out of mind caused its Agents unspeakable 
annoyance; one it has never resorted to itself, 
and considers even more stupid and suicidal 
than unprincipled and contemptible : namely, 
that of offering to new insurers in a place a 
premium rate not merely below the regular 
rates of their concern, and below what it will 
ever run on or could keep to and live, but 
one expressly announced as a cut of so much 
from The Travelers' rates, whatever those 
may be. Thus, not long ago in one of our 
great cities, a competing company sent round 
private circulars offering to take the recipients 
(the best business and professional men) at 20 
I>er cent, off The Travelers' premium; in 
another, an agent openly announced that he 
would write anybody whatever at a cut from 
whatever rate this Company would make (The 
Travelers is not a store with flexible prices, 
and never "makes" any rate not advertised to 
the world) ; in many others one of the two has 
been tried. 

Does it seem as though there was no stand- 
ing up against such offers as this, except by 
coming down to their rates and all going to 
ruin together? Not so: the law of nature is 
against such things, otherwise no business could 
survive for a week the assaults of hungry 
rivals reckless of the future, and all would be 
chaos. She provides a parry for every fence, 
and the harder the blow the harder the recoil. 
The story of the dragons' teeth supplies the 
clue to the method of defense : when a man 
has a club ready for you, get his brother to 
see that it falls on him equally, and he will 
snatch it away and save you from fighting at 
all. Did the representatives of The Travel- 
ers, when the first-named circular was issued, 
sit down and weep over the selfish and short- 
sighted greed of mankind ? Nay, verily : they 
reprinted that circular and scattered it broad- 
cast, personally handing it to every one of the 
other company's policy- holders they cared for, 
explaining that by its own admission that com- 
pany was charging them 25 i>er cent, more for 
their policies than it could afford and was 
willing to write others for, and advising them 
to insist on the same rebate themselves as the 
new men got or throw up their policies. As a 
result of this "campaign of education," in a 
week the other concern had such a hornet's 
nest about its ears that it called in the circu- 
lars, retraced the offer, and has been glad 
enough to compete in decent fashion since. In 
regard to the other offer, advertise with equal 
thoroughness the obvious fa<5t that the concern 
must be in desperate straits, no matter what 
figures it puts forth, or it would not need to 
bid for business below cost. 

This is the true method. Rely partly on the 
solid business that cannot lapse for months 
anyhow, partly on the grave suspicion the very 
fa<^^ of such offers casts on the soundness of 
the concern making them (and be sure the best 
people have this truth thoroughly rubbed into 
them), partly on the ultimate rationality of the 
classes with whom any business worth while 
must be done ; then pickle the rod for the 
backs of those who intend it for you, and make 
their own friends lay it on them. The proced- 
ure is indeed suggested by the nature of the 
attack. If a concern wishes to sacrifice the 
whole future for the present, there is nothing 
to do but let it hang itself with its own rope, 
stand the brief competition, and have the com- 
petitor out of the way the sooner; but if it is 



trying to reap unfair advantage in spots while 
the main body is untouched, so as to break 
down a rival bit by bit, checkmate that opera- 
tion by letting the whole field of their business 
know it and claim their share. Turn the elec- 
tric light on them. 

THE LITTLE WHITE FLOWER 



But sofler ever the breezes blew, 

And sweeter carols the songsters trilled; 
Prayers more earnest the garden filled, 
Hearts grew cleaner and lives more true 
Because of the little while flower. 

Fijorence Scollard Brown. 

I he January issue of that always excellent 
paper, the Locomotive (Hartford Steam 
Boiler Ins. Co.), contains a couple of 
interesting articles on the explosions of kitchen 
boilers, which confute some of the best ac- 
cepted popular ideas of boiler explosions of 
all kinds. The chief of these notions is, that 
the explosions are most often caused by the 
letting in of cold water on a superheated sur- 
face, consequent on letting the water in the 
boiler get too low. It is shown, on the con- 
trary, that this cannot ever cause an explosion 
of great force, because the energy of the steam 
is relatively so slight that the least rupture of 
the confining wall dissipates it almost instantly; 
hence, although this cause does operate, not 
much harm is usually done even to the boiler 
beyond starting a seam or opening a weld, and 
rarely any at all beyond that. On the other 
hand, the energy of hot water being four hun- 
dred limes that of steam, the destru<5tive ex- 
plosions occur from stoppage of the vent when 
there is a large body of hot water ready to 
burst into steam on sudden removal of the 
pressure ; as soon as the existent steam has 
made a rift it vanishes, but the awful potential 
energy of the water behind it is brought into 
play, and there is a flying ruin of rent iron 
and scalding water, and in case of the larger 
ones, generally the wreckage of the boiler house, 
which too often leaves several families mourn- 
ing because the masculine head had not insured 
in The Travelers. Indeed, the risk from ex- 
plosions of steam receptacles of all sorts is one 
of the most incessant and reliable sources of 
accident claims, and still worse, of fatal and 
disabling accidents where there is no insurance 
policy to make claim under. This very Loco- 
motive is eloquent in its list of such explosions. 
Its record for the month, covering few but 
those in public places and not at all the fre- 
quent and serious explosions of house boilers, 
numbers nearly forty ; twenty -four men were 
killed or fatally injured, several others terribly 
hurt (one losing his eyesight) and probably one 
or more deaths among them, others severely 
bruised, burned, or scalded. Say at the rate of 
some three hundred deaths and as many more 
serious casualties every year in this country 
alone I 



^his is not a manual of hygiene ; still, a 
"health hint" is quite germane to our 
purpose, for we wish policy-holders to 
live as long as possible to pay premiums — and 
we do love to stick a pin into a humbug. The 
incessant adjuration not to drink with meals, 
we have always held the reverse of truth from 
theory and from experience : the latter is that 
dry meals cause heartburn, the former shows 
that splitting up the meal of solid food with 
liquid a^s precisely like splitting logs of wood 
into kindling for the fire — giving the digestive 
fluid easy access to the small particles, instead 
of sizzling and making gas on the outside of a 
wad of thick paste. And the talk of diluting 
the gastric juice is nonsense, because the sur- 
plus fluid drains quickly through the stomach; 
better drink too much than too little. We are 
glad now to be reinforced by an English sport- 
ing man, Horace Hayes, who says that drinking 
nothing during or for an hour and a half after 
meals is the best of ways to train down weight, 
but he cannot do it because it always brings 
on rheumatism — probably from the solid food 
producing over-concentrated salts in the circu- 
lation, and consequent deposits in the muscular 
fiber. The same writer says that the notion 
about animals being injured by giving them a 
drink when heated is a stupid and cruel piece 
of barbarism ; that it only does them harm 
when the drink is very cold, by producing ner- 
vous shock as it would to a man ; while if the 
chill is taken off it first, it refreshes a heated 
horse to take a good drink just as it does a 
heated human being. 



Jhb following notice in a Philadelphia paper 
^ we gladly pass along, from its extreme 

thoroughness in indentifying the bride 

and groom ; — 

WEBBER — HOWARD. -At Johannesburg. S. Africa, 
November 23, by the Rev. J. C. Darrah, St. Mary's Church. 
George E. WeDt)er. Manager of the Crown Reef Gold 
Mining Company, held the same position at El Callao, 
Venezuela, son of the late George E. Webber of San 
Francisco, to Jane G. Howard, second daughter of 
George C. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa., and sister-in-law 
of E. A. Blanton, now Chief Engineer of Crown Reef 
Gold Mining Company. 



PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL SUM 

Under the Life and Accident Policies op 
The Travelers 

From January 15 to February 15, 1894. 
Lifk Policies 

John H. Meyer, New York, N. Y. . l3,ooo.oo 

Sylvanus E. Wade, Fond du Lac, Wis. . 1,200.00 

John A. Martin, Waddington, N. Y. 1,000.00 

Wm. H. Thornton, Pen Van, N. Y. . 3,000.00 

Benj. J. Jarecki, Denver, Col 90.00 

Geo. W. Kenfield, Galesbur^, 111. 1,000.00 

Thomas Carson, Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,267.00 

Geo. A. Lohmann, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 3,263.20 

James Lewis, Bata via, N. Y i. 000.00 

Olivar W. Clark. Vernon, Conn. 1,000.00 

Albert H. Tuttle. Rutland, Vt 1,000.00 

Jacob M. Raub, Big Rapids, Mich. . 240.00 

Hiram Dunn, Schenectady, N. Y. 600.00 

Harry P. Milliken, Augusta, Me. 5,000.00 

Bridget A. Smyth, Asbury Park, N.J. 2,500.00 

Chauncy B. Hancock, Brooklyn, N. V. . 1.500.00 

Francis M. Acree, Memphis, Tenn. . 10,000.00 

John F. Monroe, Fredericksburg, Va. 2,000.00 

Accident Policies 

Wm. Perry, Pinckneyville, 111 1,000.00 

Lemuel Coffin, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 5,000.00 

J. L. Douglas, Amory, Miss 1,500.00 

John A. Coons, Rochester, N. Y. 2,000.00 

Daniel AIsup, Pinckneyville, III. 350.00 

M. A. Sullivan, Lafayette. Ind 3,000.00 

Chas. E. Bishop. Brooklyn, N. Y. . 1,084.80 

Francis M. Acree, Memphis, Tenn. . 10,000.00 

Phil Neubansen, Clintonj III 2,000.00 

Joseph W. Taylor, Enghshtown, N. J. . 5,000.00 

Matured Endowments and Annl'ities 

NO. of, policy Amount 

62,615 133.33 

t^sl ^-^ 

77.924 300.00 

71.993 250.00 

71.339 50O-OO 

8,048 5,000.00 

28,604 150.00 

42,312 1,000.00 

32,204 .... ^-^ . j5.ooo.oo 
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REPORTING EXTRAORDINARY 

I HE following are literal extra^ from a 
genuine report, published in a daily 
paper, of a Woman's Congress in 
Knoxville, Tenn. We do not dis- 
credit women, their convention, or the city, with 
*.the ungrammatical "hifalutin" absurdities and 
bathos of the reporter. The bracketed bits are 
our own comments. 

She complimented our historic city in patriotic 
deftness, showing we are old but strong. 

Mrs. replied, in an easy^ elegant ad- 
dress that fell from lips honeyed, hke the ones 
of the fabled prognostic swarm. She sounded a 
note of warning, mellow with sympathy to man- 
kind, and exi>erience of large loving. [That 
kind of experience eminently inclines one to 
warn others.] 

The second paper of the afternoon. . . . The 
subje^ "High thmking and plain living," was 
the masterly result of genius and research, and 
was pronounced the illuminated height of suc- 
cess of the congress. 

The discussion was opened by , in 

the first unchecked flight of eloquence that has 
soared above the strong, rational dealing of these 
earnest women. 

All hearts leaped up who heard, and Rev. 

and Mrs. following, sustained the deep 

spirit, stirred by words soft as oil, keen as drawn 
swords. No previous meeting of the association 
has so strongly lifted public sympathy to itself. 
[On account of the way it was reported, prob- 
ably.] 

Knoxville's Four Hundred, alert to the mean- 
ing of the hour, were fully represented, and 
amidst the elegant costumes of graceful, lovely 
women, the favored men who gained place in 
the crowded aisles, were as ex pedant as the ladies. 

The benign dignity of Mrs. , and her 

associate officers, on the rostrum of justice, was 
most imposing. 

The following tribute of respe<5l to a once 
honored [!J member of the organization was pre- 
pared and read by Mrs. . 

Mrs. , in her usual happy good sense 

and truth, closed the symposium. [At sympo- 
siums people lay back ana got drunk — appar- 
ently the reporter had a symposium all by 
himself.] 

... is the same beneficent, brilliant 

power, discovering each meeting, inherent right 
to the high position she bears, without effort or 
consciousness. 

Knoxville ladies as speakers in these busi- 
ness sessions, lose nothing by contrast with these 
celebrities. Their grace and sense are recog- 
nized cordially. [If they want it to remain so, 
they ought to poison this reporter at the next 
banquetj 

It would distort the perfe<5tness of th^ theme 
to attempt a syllabus. 

Mrs. announced the symposium for to- 
morrow afternoon, in more than her usual strong 
manner, clearly presenting her reasons for such 
forceful claims. 

The laws of all States and territories touching 
the rights of worried [sic/] women with refer- 
ence to their husband's estates and otherwise. 

A gentle strength and unassuming dignity has 
presided over the whole and the nrm pressure 
of presented business has been met with equal dis- 
patch and prompti- 
• tude. No issue dis- 
covers dismay from 
ignorance or con- 
fU^ from mistake. 



THE RACK 

HE made the bed herself— there let 

her lie." 
Ay! Let me lie; nor fear I shall 

forget 
The torture-hours, when monks 

of memory 
Sear me with irons, molten in 

regret. 

No lofty hope, no martyr's crown above 
Of pain endured for others. Nothing high — 

Here lies the rack I fashioned, blind with love; 
Stark in despair upon it, here am I! 

Mary McNeil Scott. 




I HE very commonplace on which life insur- 
ance is built is the duty of a man to 
provide for the wife whom he has tied 
to his service and burdened with helpless child- 
ren ; but we think it not sufficiently borne in 
on men that not to "divide fair" with the 
other sex is not merely mean and discreditable, 
but is a virtual breach of promise and vio- 
lation of the good faith of the marriage contrail. 
That is a partnership where by mutual agree- 
ment, one partner handles all the funds; but 
that does not mean that the other agrees to go 
without any or be unfairly niggled with in the 
accounting, and she ought not to. By the division 
of labor imposed partly by nature and partly 
by the preference of both parties, the man takes 
the outside work with all the chances of getting 
money and using it as he pleases, and the 
woman the inside work with no nioney get- 
ting, on the understanding that the man shall 
share his earnings fairly : if he does not, he is 
dishonest as well as stingy — he is keeping back 
not only what it would be more creditable to 
give, but what he has no right to withhold. 
The wife who has to beg and scold for enough 
to keep her on a level with those of her station, 
and sometimes does not get it then, has a right 
to feel not only ill-used, but defrauded. And 
though it is sometimes the woman's own fault, 
we consider that a man's refusal to give her 
or his family any insurance prote^ion, when his 
current income is their sole means of livelihood, 
is part of such defrauding. We have said 
before that even when she protests, it is usually 
because the husband has taught her wrong in 
the first place; and he ought to play the man, 
and with firm gentleness and patience disallow 
her feelings for her own good. But we do not 
think there is much of this anyway: most men 
will find their wives glad enough to be secured. 

)hb American Co-operative Relief Associa- 
tion, of Syracuse, N. Y., was started in 
1881, and got something less than 2,000 
members in the next year or two. It has about 
2,700 now, and has come to the regular ten- 
year turnstile which marks the beginning of 
the downward road for all co-oi>eratives, — the 
beginning of a sharply and noticeably higher 
death rate, —and the gate of the cemetery for 
the smaller ones. Finding that it cannot live 
on what it has been getting, it has adopted a 
new assessment rate and made it ejf post fa^o^ 
charging against each of the members the gross 
sum of arrearages which would be due if the 
rate had been made eight years ago. Thus, 
one gentleman of our acquaintance has a re- 
quest to pay up over a hundred dollars, and 
some of them probably are stuck for larger 
sums. Of course if it could be obtained, it 
would give them a capital of $100,000 or so, 
which could turn the society into a respe<5table 
little stock company ; but probably no such 
preposterous expec^tation is entertained, and they 
are given the option of paying it up in increased 
future assessments. The almost certain result 
is the immediate dropping out of most of the 
members in fright, and the dissolution of the 
society. 

\s, REALLY are going to give the final in- 
stallment of the Austro- Hungarian busi- 
ness in the next issue, after trying hard 
for three months to get it into shape. If the 
fragments seem exasperatingly disjointed, let it 
be remembered that on the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1848-9 — most strangely when we consider 
its enormous importance and its romantic in- 
terest—the materials in English for anything but 
a vague partisan stump speech are not at all 
plentiful, and even so are scattered leagues 
apart ; that there is simply no single work at 



once comprehensive and trustworthy ; and that 
therefore we cannot simply summarize another's 
investigations, but have to gather and sift care- 
fully on our own account, and really write a new 
history from a new standpoint. And we think 
our readers, like ourselves, do not care to "fill 
their bellies with the east wind/' and would 
rather wait a little for a portrait as just and 
reliable as we can make, than have it sooner 
and leave them no wiser than before. 

MY THUMB-WORN VOLUMES 




\ Y thumb-worn volumes, — these are best ! 
The kind 
That once were new. but now, since 

lapse of years, 
Tested by what the chastened soul 
reveres, 
Are by the prints of study countersigned. 
I love each page that shows how toil of 
mind 

Has won the sterling thought, mayhap with tearsr -- 
Matched it with life, and read its own deep fears. 
And hopes, and faiths, and loves, there interlined. 
Each mark is like some epoch of my days: 

Here once I loved with passion tempest-strong: 
Here did I tread the valley, dead at heart. 
Until a star shot forth; here for the frays 
Of life I armed; and here a bitter wrong 
I thrice forgave, and chose the better part. 

S. T. Livingston. 

j^is Patron Saint. — There is a pompous 
little aftor whom Miss May Irwin does- 
n't like. She despises him with as 
much intensity as a person of her good- 
natured disi>osition is capable of. 

Ada Lewis, the "tough girl," who well knows 
the condition of afTairs, in a spirit of fun said 
one day, "Oh, I saw your friend Jones in 
Broadway this afternoon." 

"You must have microscopic eyes," answered 
Miss Irwin. 

"He is always with a tall man. I never see 
one without the other. I wonder who the 
stranger is?" 

" Balaam, perhaps," was the laconic reply. 
When some person repeated this remark to 
Jones, he was silent for a moment ; then he 
asked, "And who in thunder is Balaam?" — 
[N. Y. Herald. 

(t may be doubted if a tub-bath in Jamaica 
is a luxury, says a recent English trav- 
eler. The bath-houses make a brave 
show in a row of low brick buildings in 
the rear of the hotels, each little house with a 
big stone tank for a bath-tub. I went out to see 
the baths on my first day in Kingston, and was 
surprised to see a sign nailed against the wall 
bearing the words : — " Gentlemen are requested 
not to use soap in the baths." 

"Why are gentlemen requested not to use 
soap in the baths?" I askea the hotel clerk, a 
dignified young woman of dark complexion. 

"Because it soils the water and makes it un- 
pleasant for the next bather," she said. 

"But do your guests all bathe in the same 
water?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes," she replied. "You see, the tanks 
are so large and the pipes are small. It takes 
all night to fill the tanks, and the water has to 
last all day." 

I HE Thisness of THE Now. — " The baby 
has got a new tooth, but the old lady 
is laid up with a cold in her head and 
Johnny is down with the measles," re- 
marked a Harlem man to a defeated candidate. 
"What in h— do I care!" was the reply 
of the defeated candidate, scowling furiously. 

"Well," said the other man, slowly, "before 
the election you used to take me aside every 
time you met me and ask me how my family 
was coming on, so I thought you would like 
to know. As I was sa)ring, Johnny is all 
broken out with the measles, and the baby's 
teeth — " 

"Go to Halifax!" roared the exasperated 
ex-candidate, producing a police whistle. — [Texas 
Siftings. 
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UNMASKING THEMSELVES 

Jo ONE can fairly judge the purpose and 
tendency of modern insurance legisla- 
tion who has not taken heedful note 
of the infamous law passed by the 
Alabama Legislature in the middle of February, 
— that a life company which proves fraud under 
a policy suit shall return to the claimants the 
gross sum of all the premiums paid on the pol- 
icy. There are many laws on the statute books 
as bad in design and result, but none before so 
brazen in defiance of ostensible decency, in pro- 
claiming the very thing which even the most 
ignorant and venal demagogues have heretofore 
been most careful to disguise and hotly dis- 
avow. Suicide laws have always been justified 
on the ground of the suicide's being necessarily 
insane and therefore intending no fraud on the 
company: this is stupidly false, but at least the 
avowed motive is morally reputable. Valued- 
policy laws are justified on the ground that a 
given premium buys the right to a given sum of 
money: this is equally false and fallacious, but 
at least it professes to do justice and not injust- 
ice. All the oppressions and extortions hereto- 
fore pradliced on legitimate insurance companies 
have had an outward pretense of fairness. 

But now for the first time the real motive of 
all these is put forward without evasion or even 
the cloak of verbal decency, with that sort of 
defiant exultation in stripping the last shred 
from their nakedness which men so often show 
when they have resolved at last to brook no 
further hindrance to a revel in dishonor. That 
motive is simple envious hate and greed toward 
insurance companies as great heaps of money 
(without seeing that the money is not their own 
much more than a savings bank's), and deter- 
mination to give every one who shall pay an 
entrance fee on which to base a claim the fullest 
power to get all he can out of them. The legis- 
lative mobs have never really cared anything 
about the justice of the claims, nor wished to 
restrict the benefit of their laws to honest claim- 
ants. The laws in fa<5\ were primarily dire<5ted 
not in favor of the claimants but against the 
companies; they were passed not so much to 
fatten the former as to skin the latter; the main 
objedl was to force the companies to pay out as 
much to as many people as possible, and to that 
end a swindler with no claim was just as ser- 
viceable and welcome as an honest man with a 
claim. Hence not only has no care ever been 
taken to guard against the use of any of these 
laws for the purposes of fraud, but such use has 
purposely been made as easy as possible; not 
that they were expressly designed for that end, 
but they were designed to give every one the 
greatest possible facility in getting every possible 
dollar out of the companies, rightly or wrongly. 



The whole effort, therefore, has been to remove 
every legal prote<5tion from the companies, to 
deprive them of the common civilized rights of 
self-defense, to impose every legal disability that 
ingenuity could invent on their colleftion or use 
of evidence, to break down every barrier they 
had ere<Hed against fraud, if possible to save 
the claimant even from the trouble of a lawsuit, 
and in any event to see that it should cost him 
nothing. But not till now has the screen of 
a colorably honest purpose ever been wholly 
thrown aside, and the real design of making 
deliberate fraud on the companies safe if not 
profitable been openly avowed. It must be re- 
membered that in these suits the plaintiff is 
awarded " damages " — that is, payment of his 
counsel and court fees — in addition to what he 
may recover; and under the new law he is 
deliberately tempted to put up a job by the 
promise that he shall not lose a cent even if the 
suit is purely fraudulent — if he wins he wins 
without rebate, and even if he loses, the money 
he put in is all paid back. 

It is of course evident that the companies 
will recoup themselves for this brigandagie out 
of their policy-holders: there is no other place 
to get it from, and they will not go out of busi- 
ness. The honest must pay for the stealings of 
the rogues, and the people of sense and honesty 
misrepresented by ignoramuses and strikers must 
abide by the doings of their so-called representa- 
tives. That is the law of the world in all things. 
But that fa<5t is rendered nugatory for instru<5tion 
most of the time because the people do not see 
the connexion between cause and effeft, and will 
not believe it when their attention is called to 
it. Nothing is more striking than that the very 
places where these monstrous laws and unfairly 
oppressive taxes are greatly increasing the ex- 
pense and consequently the premium rates of 
insurance, are the ones where the fiercest assaults 
are made on the size of those rates. The homes 
of valued-policy laws, and laws to prevent suits 
being removed from State courts, and laws to 
prevent suicide being made a bar to a claim, 
are precisely the scenes of the bitterest denuncia- 
tions lavished on the companies for their extor- 
tion, and the most incessant attempts made to 
prevent combinations to raise the prices — ending 
in the ludicrous redu5lio ad absurdum of a bill 
moved in one legislature, that any company's 
having the same rates as any other company 
should be prima facie evidence of a conspiracy ! 
And our only wonder is that it did not pass and 
get signed by the governor. Such outbursts of 
impotent rage as this over the rates their own 
exactions and outlawry of the companies make 
inevitable, and the crowding into low-priced as- 
sessment concerns to avoid paying that price, go 
on without abatement. Some means must be 
found of connecting in their own minds, and 
beyond the reach of their spite and fury, the 
price charged for insurance with the burdens 
they have laid upon insurance. They must be 
made conscious of what they are now doing un- 
consciously; made to realize that every extortion 
from the companies, and every deprivation of 
legal privileges imposed on them, comes out of 
their own pockets. It is just like usury laws : if 
you say business shall be done on impossible 
conditions, and yet it must be done, the condi- 
tions will be got around somehow and the cus- 
tomer will pay two extra prices, — one for the 
difficulty and one for the risk of legal penalties. 

We do not undertake to say just how this 
shall be done : it might be by a fixed extra 
charge on all policies in those States, or by a 
variable premium in which the costs of such 
laws should figure as a declared item (the mere 
reduction of "dividends" by mutual companies 
does no dire<5t good, because it can be credited 
to other causes), or perhaps some other way. 




But the legislative mule must have something 
corresponding to a "patent breeching" put on 
him, whereby when he kicks he will merely hurt 
his own jaw. Fads and argument are wasted: 
that insurance litigation is trivial compared 
with that of other businesses and mostly con- 
fined to resisting attempts at fraud, that plun- 
dering a company means simply plundering the 
other policy-holders, that the rates of insurance 
are jerkily rising on account of the greater cost 
such laws involve, fall on wilfully blind eyes 
and deaf ears. The only security is to make 
them hurt themselves and feel the hurt, like the 
man trying to tear away the snakes that grew 
out of his shoulders where the devil had kissed 
them. 

THE WHOLE WORLD IS KIN 

|hb following extract from an article in 
the Indianapolis Journal, on the city 
j5 fire department, reads so exactly like 
a carefully planned "dig" at cheap 
insurance that it is hard to believe it was un- 
conscious; but we guarantee its authenticity. 
Point for point, it would do for a deliberate 
allegory of co-operativism : — 

"The Board of Safety recently purchased 
some rubber hose, which was declared out of 
date fifteen years ago. The price paid was less 
than that asked for the standard brands. The 
experiment has proved costly, for the new hose 
aCted badly durmg last week. The old board 
made several experiments in the hose question, 
but experience has always been that it is cheaper 
to buy the higher priced hose. The guarantees 
which the makers of hose offer have proved to 
be worthless^ as in case of a complaint a com- 
pany will claim that the hose was cut or 
roughly treated. During the excitement of a 
fire it is impossible to prove the contrary. 
Many of the brands show up all right at first, 
but weaken after taking water once or twice." 

Moral : Buy hose and insurance that will 
stand the pressure. Cheap hose is "just as 
good as" any other — to keep wound up on a 
reel ; but people are not supposed to buy in- 
surance policies to frame for etchings or cover 
pantry shelves with. A counterfeit dollar is as 
good as a real one — till you try to buy some- 
thing with it ; a forged note as good as a 
genuine — till you try to get it cashed: but what 
else are they for? 



scarce perceiving 
That — in the outswelling strain my heart had broke. 

Now in the long dark days my heart is dumb, 
And for my old lost lyrics I am longing. 
Or his, who from this witness to his wronging 

Might make more music. But he does not come. * 
Louise Betts Edwards 
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THE ELBE AND ITS KIN 

liNCB the crowning ocean calamity of 
modern times, on April i, 1873, — the 
White Star line's Atlantic running on 
the rocks off Halifax and costing the 
lives of 585 persons, because water-tight com- 
partments had not come into general use, — 
three disasters of such enormous volume in 
destruction of life that they form close seconds 
to it have befallen the European-American lines. 
There may have been others as great, but if 
so they escape our memory. By one of those 
strange fatalities of fortune which we cannot 
account for, — since in two of the three cases 
the management of the wrecked vessel was cer- 
tainly blameless for the accident, and probably 
so in the third, —the victim of every one of 
the three has been a steamship belonging to 
one of the two great lines which ply from 
Hamburg. April 28, 1875, the Schiller from New 
York to Hamburg struck the Scilly Isles off 
Land's End, the scene of many a terrible 
wreck, and 340 souls went down with her ; 
Feb. 19, 1883, the Cimbria from Hamburg to 
New York was struck by a British steamer, the 
Sultan, and some 400 passengers — nearly the 
whole of her passengers and crew, only a small 
number escaping — shared her grave in the 
deep. Note the striking coincidence between 
this catastrophe and the last of the three, the 
sinking of the Elbe : both with the same termi- 
nals and bound in the same diredion, each run 
into by a smaller British vessel, each losing 
neatly the same number of lives, and in each 
case but a handful being saved. Somehow it 
recalls Poe's "Tale of the Ragged Mountains." 
The story of the Elbe is too recent, and too 
bitter in thousands of minds, to need or bear 
recounting in its details ; nor indeed are all 
those details quite certain even yet. That late 
in the night of Jan. 30, in a fog, the Crathie 
struck her amidships, crushing in her side, lay- 
ing open two compartments at a blow, and 
flooding the engine room instantly with such 
volumes of water that she began to settle at 
once; that the "water-tight" compartments were 
the sham that all safety appliances on vessels 
somehow tend to be, because the doors were 
not shut; that all below decks in that part of 
the ship were drowned like rats; that the water 
rushed toward the more heavily weighted stern, 
and as the cabin passengers swarmed from 
their state-rooms into the saloon, they were met 
by the torrent and swept away in heaps ; that 
one boat launched was instantly swamped and 
only one of its occupants rescued, that another 
was capsized and crushed before it could be 
filled at all, that a third with twenty persons 
in it got away and was saved ; that as a 
crowd of women and children fled from the 
gaping side to the other for safety, the vessel 
suddenly sank stern foremost, not more than 
twenty minutes from the time of the collision ; 
that 374 persons in all were drowned in this 
most fearful of ocean horrors for a dozen 
years ; that the colliding vessel was not to be 
seen, and that thus far the stories of her crew 
cannot be harmonized within gunshot of each 
other, — these may, we think, be taken as sub- 
stantial fafts to date. And no moralizing of 
ours could make them more impressive, or 
more instructive to those who care to learn 
anything from such calamities. 

But the lesson does not rest on these far- 
apart Titans of wreck alone : within the past 
ten years there have been many others only 
less tremendous, and some of them even sur- 
passing these in the affecting chara<5ler of the 
personal incidents. The State of Florida and 
the Daniel Steinmann, with far above a hun- 
dred of victims each, the City of Columbus 



with its 97 and the icy terrors of the deaths 
so many died, the Athabasca on Lake Superior, 
the Western Reserve there too, with the heroic 
all-night struggle in the boats only to be lost 
a mile from shore, — these we set down at ran- 
dom as they come to our mind. They form a 
solemn warning which ought not to need an- 
other word from us. 

'•RECUERDO, SI, AMIGO" 



shore far away 

The sun set over the sea; 
Watched the purple of twilight fall 

O'er rose and amber bright, 
And the stars come forth at the passionate call 

Of the dusky tropical night. 

It all comes back from the long ago: 

The summer of hope and love — 
The starry Cross, and the wondrous glow 

Of the tropical moon above — 
The garden — the Palms — the Sea — the shore— 

The hour of our first meeting — 
Ah, Amigo mio, your eyes said more 

Than your lips as you bent in greeting. 

Garcia sat at our feet and sang, 

While the fountain's tinkling rain 
Mocked his guitar, a Spanish song 

With a mournful, sweet refrain — 
" Recuerdo, si, amigo." 

It seemed a lost love calling 
Thro' the perfumed summer silence 

And the fountain's silvery falling. 

The night grows chill — the hour is late; 

Mine is the world-old story — 
A love that was only a cruel fate 

Masked in a dazzling glory. 
Amigo mio, heaven is fair, 

But midst its radiant calms 
Do you never think of that summer flair 

Under the shadowy palms? 

M. McD. Welch. 

THE END OF A "SYSTEM" 

Jalf a dozen years ago, the co-operative 
accident system was in the flush of 
its highest prosperity; strong in num- 
bers, assured of being finally on the 
right path, boastfully confident of the future. It 
had full faith in itself, and most others had faith 
in it. A large part even of those who saw that 
the co-operative system must fail in life insur- 
ance believed that it was perfe<5tly adapted to 
accident insurance. The increase in average age 
which must ruin life societies does not affe<5t the 
accident ones, and there are not such immense 
reserves to manage and invest, demanding large 
financial ability ; just a regular taking in and 
paying out of money, which very ordinary mert 
could do. If a society could live one year, there 
seemed no reason why it could not live a thou- 
sand. Even a few months ago, when the ruin of 
the last one had been consummated but not pro- 
claimed, a capable insurance editor could seriously 
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ask why he should pay more for a policy in The 
Travelers than for a certificate of membership 
in one of these. 

At the height of this "boom," the writer, 
who has always cared more for the causes and 
tendency of business fadts than for the fa^s 
themselves, published a careful and temi>erate 
analysis of the system, without naming or indeed 
meaning any particular society. He did not deal 
in assertion or declamation, but confined himself 
to obvious and notorious fa6ts and irrefutable 
arguments. He proved once for all that the sys- 
tem had no future, any more than its life twin; 
that its seeming prosperity was partly fi<5titious 
and wholly transient, its record as bad as that 
of the life branch, the very cause of its epheme- 
ral life just as surely the cause of its early death. 
He did not compare the two branches minutely, 
however, or he could ea.sily have shown that 
instead of the accident living longer than the 
life, it was sure to die sooner on account of its 
obligations maturing so much earlier : claims had 
to be paid in full volume within a year or two, 
instead of a very few for a decade and then an 
avalanche. The co-operative life system is like 
the bogus tree-peddling business: you don't find 
out that you have been humbugged till too long 
afterward for escape or indemnity. 

This dissection was of course either ignored 
or jeered at as business "patter," though no 
answer has ever been made to it. One paper 
called it "reasoning in a circle," but was care- 
ful not to debate any of its items, which indeed 
would have been like debating the multiplication 
table and the court records. Just six years have 
passed, and every association then prominent in 
the business is dead, as well as one of the first 
rank founded since; there is none living with 
any better prospedt of a long existence : the 
system as a system has gone to the utter and 
irretrievable ruin we forecast for it, and to be 
frank, a good deal quicker than even we ex- 
pected. We say they are all "dead" advisedly: 
there are various methods of corporate decease. 
An assessment society which turns into a capi- 
talized company is dead as part of the co-opera- 
tive system. If it forces a compromise on a 
great body of just claims at a blow, and keeps 
on under the same name and management on 
the money thus choked out of its creditors and 
by virtue of having dishonored its obligations, it 
is just as much dead as if it made honest con- 
fession of failure and went out of business. . The 
thing which transacts business after this perform- 
ance is not the old body, but a new body raised 
in corruption from the old one sown in corruption. 
And a concern which gets itself "absorbed" in 
a new one which does not assume its debts is 
dead. There is a grim jocosity — hardly humor- 
ous to the vidims — in a recent insurance paper's 
statement that it was "foresight" of the ulti- 
mate failure of the assessment plan which led 
the manager of a leading co-operative to change 
his concern to a stock company. It was nothing 
of the sort : it was hindsight of his having an 
enormous quantity of claims on hand and no 
money to pay them with, and that the only way 
out was to colled a "capital," lie or bully the 
claimants into taking a few cents on the dollar 
(which a good friend on the insurance press cen- 
sured us to our face for charging him with), and 
operate the stock system till the rest of that 
money was used up in turn. And the corporat- 
ors of another company, organized to get a full- 
blown business by absorbing a dead co-operative 
and some dying ones, are careful to announce 
that they "have nothing to do with any other 
company " — videlicet, will not pay any existent 
claims, though part of the stockholders are to 
be the very men who have ruined the old one. 

What we wish to "rub into" our readers, 
however, is not for and by itself that this editor's 
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arguments and prophecies were corre<5l; but first 
that they are just as valid for the societies still 
left, and second that they are just as true of 
the life as of the accident brancli. 

As to the first, the main point was thus stated 
in the former article (we condense a little), and 
we can state it no better: — 

"The one advantage an assessment concern 
can offer is cheapness; and that cheapness must 
be very considerable to induce men to prefer a 
chance to a certainty, the backing of an empty 
treasury to that of a full one. . . . Price for price, 
no man would ever think of taking a certificate 
instead of a policy. The rates must therefore be 
so much lower as to be a great temptation [from 
a third to a half less always] ; but as in the high- 
est-priced company the margin of profit above 
losses and inevitable expenses is fand always 
will be] only a few per cent., a reduction from 
regular premiums sufficient to draw business 
reduces the profit to less than nothing." And 
in a later version we added, "i7 gradually gets 
buried under a mountain of claims and unpaid 
bills, dissolves, and reorganizes under another 
name or 'reinsures,* with its old bills dis- 
honored.** 

Another obvious fa6l we pointed out was, that 
a regular company lives by the average of its 
losses and expenses from year to year; its sur- 
plus is a buffer, and if one year is bad, or two 
years, another may even it up. But an assess- 
ment society lives from hand to mouth, and once 
dead is dead forever; if a heavy run of losses 
or a bad defalcation or gross mismanagement for 
a season breaks it down, it is no more helped 
by the next year being prosperous than a man 
dead of sunstroke is helped by a cold winter. 
Hence, as the law of probabilities renders it cer- 
tain that such a run of bad luck will come to it 
some time, ** it grows weaker instead of stronger 
with length of life, and one a century old would 
be as sure to dissolve under a serious loss as 
one formed the year before,** we said years 
before several of these big card -houses tumbled 
into ruin at the very moment they seemed 
strongest. This is what was called "reasoning 
in a circle"; but the bad luck came, and the 
large old society was smitten with death 
paralysis in an instant. 

Another point, that the fees pocketed by 
co-oi>erative managers far exceeded the .salaries 
paid to the officers of regular companies, we 
quoted last month ; and if any one wishes to 
know the entire demonstration, we shall be 
happy to send him the reprinted pamphlet. 

Second, as to the life branch. Those who 
claim that their system as it stands now is finally 
sound are the very ones who claimed with equal 
passion a few years ago that the present wreck- 
age was as solid as the Rock of Ages. Indeed, 
outside of politics, where two parties will swap 
principles in a lump but the rank and file keep 
on abusing their opponents with unabated vio- 
lence for holding the very principles they have 
just discarded themselves, we doubt if anything 
quite as impudent can be found in the range of 
human affairs as the steady stream of vitupera- 
tion poured on the defenders of mathematics 
and business common-sense by those of shutting 
the eyes to both. For many years the only 
co-operative system practiced or recognized any- 
where was that of the ungraded rate (same for 
all ages) and the post-mortem assessment (or 
what is the same thing, the "natural" pre- 
mium). We who tried to show them and others 
the ruinous folly of it were denounced as the 
hired servants of monopoly, trying to keep the 
people in fetters to "the money power." Of 
course we were right and they were wholly 
wrong, and their leaders tacitly acknowledge it 
now by abandoning that system and going a 
little way toward real insurance : grading the 
assessments (that is, half making a proper table 
of rates), collecfting them in advance (that is, 
charging a premium but not calling it one), and 



holding a "safety fund" or "reserve fund" or 
"contingent fund" (that is, a company surplus, 
but a small one and usually fixed so the mem- 
bers cannot get hold of it). All this is an utter 
reversal of the original co-operative idea, to 
save all expense of organization and manage- 
ment by paying nothing till it was needed and 
then colle<5ling it; but as far as it goes it is that 
much better — only it does not go nearly far 
enough, and if the regular company principle is 
valid at all it is valid to its conclusion of full 
reserves. But what we have to say is, if the old 
system was possible the present one is a gross 
"old-line" robbery of the people; and if it was 
impossible, then every word of abuse heaped on 
us for saying so was a flagitious libel— which is 
the fa 61. The claim now made for the perfect 
soundnesis and finality of the half-way system 
was made with equal vehemence for the old one, 
and the uproar of denunciation now lavished on 
the regular companies for their "prejudice" was 
lavished on them equally for the very statements 
which the mob now admit were true. They said 
we were bigoted liars for asserting that old men 
would die off faster than young ones, that "new 
blood " could never prevent a rise in average age 
because it would not let itself be used for that 
purpose, that those who lost nothing by dropping 
out could not be relied on to stay in; they now 
admit (those of them with any sense) that all 
these opinions were correal, but they maintain 
that this time they are surely right and we are 
as selfishly blind and dishonest as ever — that a 
little reserve is just right but a big one is a steal 
and a danger, that a few gradings of rates are 
better than a thorough table, and that the new 
blood will come in now when it would not 
before. Well, we can only say that the figures 
and the laws of business are just as decisively, 
if not quite so excessively, against them as 
before; that by their own confession we have 
been right for twenty years and they have 
been wrong, and the burden of proof is on them 
to show that the case is any different now ; that 
if we were not venting blind prejudice and 
malice then but simply telling the truth, the pre- 
sumption is against our having taken up with 
immorality or mendacity now. Anyway, we have 
their own witness that their much-lauded "sys- 
tem" of dispensing with the middleman in insur- 
ance is as dead as the dodo. Moral : Insure in 
The Travelers. 



Homesick for violets 'mid the Autumn's blaze. 
Wishing the year were young, 
While Indian Summer flung 

Against the far faint hills her veil of purple haze. 

When suddenly I caught an azure gleam, 
And in long ranks beside the sleeping stream 

The blue fringed gentians stood 

And glorified the wood, 
Lovely as flowers that bloom to charm a poet's dream. 

What satin texture! What a heavenly hue! 

What silken fringes holding tears of dew ! 
The sea, the summer skies, 
Nor young Love's brimming eyes, 

Have ever shown such deep, such dear delicious blue. 

Enraptured then I sighed no more for Spring, 
Though leaves were red, and birds were taking wing. 

Youth's flowers are pale and cold, 

Relu^lant to unfold : 
Autumnal Age is rich in gentian's blossoming. 

Mrs. McVean-Adams. 



THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 



Nov. ip, 1894. : 

PRYNT & Margin, Book Publishers. : 

In account with Peter B. Coney, : 
Dr. 

To one volume "Trilby" for : 

Mrs. Coney $i-50 : 

• 

II 
• 

Dec. 18, 1894- : 
Knotes & Bars, Music Dealers. : 
Peter B. Coney, Dr. : 
To one copy "Ben Bolt" (or- 
dered by Mrs. Coney) $ .75 : 

♦ 

III 
♦ 

Mrs. Peter B. Coney : 

Announces her fifly-fourth : 

Trilby Party. \ 

To take place Jan. 25. : 

R. S. V. P. : 



Maudling Asylum for the Insane. 
Record of Patients. 



Name of 
Patient. 



When 
Admitted. 



Case. 



Peter B. Feb. 1, 1895. 
Coney 



Dementia. 
Dangerous. 



Hallucinations. 



Wants to as- 
sassinate one 
George Du 
Maurier. 




— [Chicago Record. 

AT THEIR OWN COST 

j|HiSTLiNG jigs to a milestone is pro- 
verbially an unrequited exertion ; but 
it seems quite hopeful of response 
compared with our instru^ing a con- 
siderable part of the Agents how to send orders 
for supplies. This is the more curious, seeing 
not only that it involves no labor or skill beyond 
simply telling us who to send them to, but that 
they suffer the punishment of their carelessness 
or laziness themselves and at once, by not get- 
ting the supplies. Every week we get from 
other departments a number of slips without 
date, address, or intelligible signature (often no 
signature at all), calling for printed matter of 
various sorts — abstracts, inclosure letters, leaflets, 
or what not. In one sense they comply with 
our instrudion to send them on separate sheets; 
but in another they are worse than before, since 
they contain no means of identifying the agency, 
unless now and then the other department may 
remember whose heap of reports it was tucked 
into, or one time in a hundred we may recognize 
the handwriting. We have already explained 
why such orders should not be put in as para- 
graphs of letters on other subjects; but it is 
even worse to make them loose scrawls on an 
undated and unsigned slip of paper, many of 
which go into the waste-basket from sheer im- 
possibility of knowing who wants the stuff. It is 
not lack of time that causes this — since first it 
takes no longer to write an order on a letter- 
head than on a slip of blank paper, second they 
can always find time to write their letters kick- 
ing about not receiving the supplies on regular 
letter-heads, and third the ones who do this are 
usually those who do very little business: it is 
sheer lazy carelessness. We have our faults at 
this end, but two defedls do not make a merit, 
and making orders hard to fill is not a useful 
corre<^live of delays in filling them. 
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BOTH SEXES ALIKE 

IVERYBODY has laughed often enough 
over the curious conve^ntionalicing of 
women's very sensations as well as 
opinions; that is, their actually see- 
ing and feeling as realities anything that social 
didtum requires, and changing the sensations as 
rapidly or feeling as many contradidory ones at 
the same time as it requires. Thus, to a woman 
a gown or hat which looked pretty one day 
would the next, if fashion changed, look to her 
not merely unfashionable but ugly; and a bit of 
purely arbitrary table manners perfe<5tly accept- 
able while validated by custom — as eating cer- 
tain specified foods with the fingers, for example 

— would become sincerely offensive if not dis- 
gusting to her the moment she learned that the 
social leaders frowned on it. The rapid alterna- 
tions of indifference and shame about bosoms and 
legs, according as the scene is a drawing-room 
or a beach, are part of the stock "properties" 
of the humorist. 

But we fancy men's sensations are just as 
fully under the control of blindly accepted con- 
ventions; only from being scattered over a hun- 
dred subje<5ls instead of concentrated on one or 
two, the fadt is not so visible— just as a man's 
moral code is necessarily a kaleidoscope while 
a woman's is a fixed pattern. A man only 
"senses" a small fraction of what he thinks he 
does ; his mind sees or feels the rest subjectively. 
Stories and experiments illustrating this — for 
one, the man who shaved for months before a 
mirror with no glass in it, and did not notice it 
till some one else called his attention to it, but 
then could not use it any longer — are plentiful; 
but we have lately had a curious proof of it in 
our immediate experience. The splendid wood- 
cut in the December Record, engraved from an 
etching, needed the tinted background of the 
original to give it anything like a proper effedt; 
the glare of the white paper in the open spaces 
spoiled the tone. It was impracticable to run 
the whole edition through twice to lay on a tint; 
so as a makeshift — and it answered fairly well 

— we had the paper-mill give its run of our 
regular paper a light coffee color, somewhat 
stronger than what is usually called "natural." 
In every other respeCl, be it minded, the paper 
was identically the same, as one's eyes and fin- 
gers could show him; just as fine in texture, 
calendered the same. But unluckily, many of 
the very cheap papers on the market have this 
coffee tinge, simply because that is the "natu- 
ral" or unbleached color and the cost of bleach- 
ing is saved; and we discovered too late that 
many if not most people supposed we were 
economizing by using an inferior grade of wrap- 
ping paper to print the Record on. It looked 
cheap to them because they were used to seeing 
that tint only in the cheapest papers, and they 
never really examined any grade of paper at 
all ; they took it on conventions of general use, 
just as women take their canons of breeding or 
taste. Instead of getting the credit of a good 
picture, therefore, we got the discredit of using 
poor material when we had not cut down the 
quality in the least. Probably it is imf>ossible 
for any of us really to use independent judgment 
on more than a few things in the world : there 
is too little time, and we have to accept most of 
the world as a "working hypothesis" merely. 

I HE familiar old "marriage endowment" 
swindle — which is not more respectable, 
and only not less so because it cannot 
be, than the "endowment bond" pocket-picking 

— keeps coming to the surface every few years, 
and we do not wonder any one with business 
sense shies at the name. But there is a real 
form of it which is worth considering and 



practicing; namely, for a man to take out an 
endowment policy payable to his daughter on 
coming of age, or not long after. This is of 
course simply the application of the money 
saved under the policy to a specific purpose, 
and that an excellent one : for a dowry on her 
marriage, to give her a private fund for pin- 
money and save absolute dependence on her 
husband, or for a reliance if she remains single. 
A very good variant suggested allows the 
money to remain on interest till she does 
marry, or till she wishes to draw it out, either 
in a lump or in annuities, as a provision for 
old age or to save dependence otherwise. It is 
no pleasant fortune to be a penniless single 
woman with her youth gone ; and if a man 
leaves his daughter in such a plight, he ought 
to have the defense that it was necessity and 
not his will that compelled it. 

WAITING 

the gate of unfulfilled desire 
x)d and wept. Journeying afar 

at mom 
IV it open wide; while bird-notes 

borne 
igrant breezes floated higher, 

higher, 
:onie jubilant; and ever nigher 
loomed the fair fields I longed 
for. 

Now forlorn 
before the closed-up gate, all 
irom 

», in travel-stained attire, 
iide were weaker pilgrims; then 
I away my fretful tears and tried 
WiUi words and deeds to cheer them 
in their strait. 
And doing this, myself grew strong, so when 

The hinges turned for me, " Dear Lord," I cried, 
"I thank Thee for this hour outside the gate!" 
Minnie L. Upton. 

A MORTIFYING FLUKE 

JpTER a good deal of trouble," said 
the retired burglar, " I had worked 
my way into the cellar of a house 
up the river, and had got up into 
the dining-room. There wasn't 
much of anything there ; in faCt, it was a dis- 
appointment — stuff all plated except a few 
spoons — and I went on up. I struck into a 
room on the next floor that had a table in the 
middle of it and some chairs around it; looked 
as though somebody'd been having a game of 
draw. There was a bed over in the left-hand 
corner, with nobody in it ; and straight across 
on the other side of the room, with the table 
between me and it, was a bureau. 

"I turned on my light long enough to notice 
all these things, and I thought I had 'em pho- 
tographed on my mind ; but when I was going 
fast the table on the way over to the bureau 
shaved it a little too close and kicked one of 
the chairs — not much; just a little bit of a 
kick, in faCt — but the next minute I heard 
somebody in the room over on the other side 
of the hall door, right opposite the door of the 
room I was in, hollerin' * Fire ! murder ! mur- 
der ! Jim ! Jane ! John ! thieves ! burglars ! rob- 
bers ! mur — der!' and then he began to swear. 
I thought I'd heard people swear; I swear 
myself sometimes : but I knew when I heard 
this man that I'd never heard anybody swear 
before. 

" I knew he must be a tough old chap, not 
afraid of anything, taking his time about getting 
around, sitting up in bed now and hollerin* 
bloody murder and yelling for the help, and 
getting ready to come and eat me up when he 
got ready. ' It wouldn't have surprised me a 
bit to see him push a Gatling gun through his 
door and open on me with it ; but I didn't wait. 
"I went past the house the next day, and 
when I was going past the front yard I heard 
the same man yellin' ' Fire ! murder ! ' and the 
whole business from . end to end. The old vil- 
lain was hangin' up in a big cage on the 
veranda — a parrot, you understand. I'd have 
liked very much to wring its neck." — [New 
York Sun. 





A. Rooks, Esq., Agent The Travelers. 

Dear Sir: — Please accept my thanks for 
the prompt payment of my claim for three 
weeks' indemnity on account of a sprained 
ankle. Your immediate attention and cour- 
teous investigation lead me to commend 
The Travelers to all clergymen and business men 
who would provide for accident. It is a pleasure to 
know that one's case can receive proper attention with- 
out the inconvenience of unnecessary delays and legal 
technicalities. RespeClfulIy, O. L. Mitchell, 

Pastor of St. Mary's Chapel, Washington, D. C. 



Mr. D. W. Nellis. 

Dear Sir:— I wish to thank the Travelers Insurance 
Company through you for the very prompt way in 
which they settled my claim, it being less than three 
weeks [would have been much sooner but for mistake 
in transmittal] from the time I sent in the claim until 
there was a draft here payable to my order for I68.57, 
which was very acceptable to me at this time. Hoping 
the business of the Company may never grow less, 
I am respectfully yours, Chas. M. Fisher, 

Topeka, Kan. 

Horace W. Power, State Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir : — I ereatly appreciate, and es|)ecially de- 
sire to thank you Tor the promptness and fairness with 
which you have effeCled the adjustment and payment 
of this loss [13,050.75, commuted value of Life Policy^, 
and I feel tnat Mr. Newell was very fortunate in his 
selections of companies for life insurance. 

Very truly yours, H. P. Lillibridge, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

Administrator Estate of Richard Newell, Jr., and Eliza 
H. Newell. 

Mr. E. G. Spalding. 

Dear Sir: — Your favor of the 25th inst., with 
inclosure of draft for I75 from the Travelers Ins. Co. 
of Hartford, was received yesterday. Permit me to 
express to you, and through you to the Company, my 
most hearty appreciation of the courtesy and prompt- 
ness in consideration of and response to my claim for 
disability under Accident Policy. 

Very respectfully yours, C. M. Stock well, 

Walkerville, Ont. 

R. D. McCoMBS, Esq., Agent, Waxahatchie, Texas. 

Dear Sir : — I beg leave to acknowledge receipt at 
your hands of the Travelers Insurance Co.'s check for 
I113.50, being the amount of indemnity paid on a $^,000 
Accident Policy for seven weeks and tour days' disa- 
bility caused by a broken foot and being otherwise 
bruised up. Thanking you for jour prompt Attention 
(it being ten days from time claim was made out till 
check was received), I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending the Travelers Insurance Co. to any one wishing 
accident insurance. 

Yours respectfully, J. H. I^leming. 

Mr. C. N. Hammon, State Agent The Travelers. 

Dear Sir : — Through your Mr. Converse, I had the 
pleasure of receiving draft for I92.86, the amount of my 
claim against your Company ; and I cannot rest satisfied 
to simply scncf this draft through my bank for collection, 
without expressing to you in this form my earnest 
appreciation of the promptness with which it settled 
this claim. As you know, I have in times past 
sold many thousand dollars' worth of insurance for 
your Company without dreaming that I should ever 
receive any return; and rest a.ssured that in future I 
shall take even a greater pleasure in recommending 
it to all interested in insurance. 

Yours truly, S. Tenney French, 

City Ticket Agent, Chicago. 

S. F. Woodman, Esq., General Agent, Boston. 

Dear Sir : — Through Mr. Searle I am hi receipt of 
your favor of 8th inst., enclosing check for $343.86 
from the Travelers Ins. Co., in .settlement of claim for 
injur\'; and I desire to thank you, and through you 
the Company, for the prompt settlement of saia claim. 
Very truly, John Hogg, 66 Chauncy St. 

Messrs. Power & Long, Arcade BIdg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of the 24th inst., with inclosed draft for 
$250 in settlement of my claim, which transpired and 
expired before I knew one existed. Your prompt, gen- 
erous, and equitable aCtion in my case goes far to 
dispel the general impression that life and accident 
insurance companies, having received the premium, seek 
only to escape payment of just losses. I find that there 
is other insurance than marine that is commendable. 
Thanking you for prompt aClion, I am. 

Yours truly, J. G. Kkith, Vessel and Ins. Agent. 

J. R. Lindsay, State Agent for N. C. of The Travelers. 
Dear Sir : — I have this day received at the hands 
of your agent, Mr. J. P. Oates. check for I300, the 
first of ten annuities due on Life Polic>' for l3,ooo on 
my late husband, John C. Dickey. My thanks and 
appreciation are due you for your courteous treatment 
and the very great promptness displayed by your Com- 
pany in paying this claim. I cannot .say too much for 
the Travelers Insurance Company and your agency after 
the way I have been treated. 

Ver>' respecCllly, Inah Jane Dickev, 

Edgemoor, S. C. 



Messrs. Marx & Bbnsdorf, Agents The Travelers. 

Gentlemen : — Permit me through you to express 
my sincere thanks to The Travelers for the prompt 
settlement of the $20,000 life and accident insurance 
policies held by my deceased husband in your Company, 
four days after the claim was handed to you. Your 
company deserves its well-established reputation for fair 
dealing toward its pollc>--holders, and I desire to pve 



public expression of mv sincere thanks 
Very respectfully, - - 
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THE CROCUS 

ow YELLOW burns the crocus in the plot ! — 
A little candle-light at a gray wall. 
One dauntless moment snatched from 
the March brawl, 
And like the candle-light to be forgot. 
Stripped of the mellower days, the liberal 
lot, 
It comes, it goes, an unremembered 
thing, 
And missing all the Vision 
of the Spring; 
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Thrust from her door for that the hour Is not. 
Oh, we that are of >Iarch, smitten through of Grief, 

And in the stormy ways blown there and here, 
Unsure of aught save that the time is brief. 

With sweet looks let us take our straitened cheer. 
Though not for us the unfolding of the leaf, 

Or the white tumult of the later year. 

LlZETTE WOODWORTH REESB. 

ABOUT TO PROMISE TOO MUCH 

[Harry Romaine in Puck] 

^T WAS during the War of the Rebel- 
lion," said the diffident and blush- 
ing assistant pastor, addressing the 
Young People's Friday Night Prayer 
Meeting, "that a company of Union 
soldiers were ordered to take a Rebel battery. 

guickly they sprang to the charge ; but alas ! 
sfore they reached the guns they broke and 
fled ignominiously. 

'*That is, all except ^ certain corporal, who 
rushed in, and seizing a gunner b^ the throat 
carried him off, an astonished captive. 

"And when the company reached the little 
clump of woods from whose shelter they had 
started, they gathered around the gallant corpo- 
ral and asked him where he had got his prisoner 
and how he had managed to capture him. 

"*I went in and took him,' said the hero 
modestly. 'Ah, boys! why didn't you keep on? 
There was a man for every one of you there f * 

"And .so I say to you. mv dear young Chris- 
tian soldiers," continued the assistant pastor 
fervently: "there is a man for every one of you 
in this world. 

"Yes, my dear young brothers, there is a man 
for every one of you here ! 

"Yes, my dear young sisters, there is — er — 
there is — er — there is work for you all in the 
vineyard of the Lord if you will only seek for it. 
Let us now sing the 425th hymn: — 

" ' Oh, save me from the careless word, 
The swift, unbidden thought. 
And make me always think and speak 
Exactly as I ought.' " 

And the young assistant sat down with an 
intensely relieved expression, and mopped his 
burning brow. 

HE Buffalo Express says a boy of that 
city who was asked to write out what 
he considered an ideal holiday dinner 
menu evolved the following: — 

FIRST COURSE 

Mince pie 

SECOND COURSE 

Pumpkin pie and turkey 

THIRD COURSE 

Lemon pie, turkey, and cranberries 

FOURTH COURSE 

Custard pie, apple pie, chocolate cake, and plum 
pudding 

DESSERT 

Pie 

[And those who let boys pick out their own 
college, on the strength of its football team or 
boat club, a<5l about as sensibly as one would 
who fed him on his own choice of food.] 

pN Advanced Woman. — A Boston lady 
tells this of a cook she lately hired : — 
" I took it for granted she was a 
Catholic, and the first Sunday after her 
arrival I said, Bridget, at what time do you 
wish to go to church this morning?' The an- 
swer came with a loftv superiority that would 
have done credit to the disciples of any new 
dispensation : — ' Oi'll no be goin' to church at 
all, ma'am. Faith, it's meself that's what they 
call an egnawstic' " 




RE-ISSUES 

Common Paradox. — One vindication 
means a good character, two a bad 
one. — [Washington Star. 

Same All Through. — "All the 

world's a stage," and most of the 

born supes are trying to star.— [Washington Star. 

There are Exceptions. — You can usually cure 

a man's liking for anything by giving it to him. 

-— [Atchison Globe. • 

Makes the Rest Worth Living. — Most people 
waste the best part of their lives in love affairs. 

— [Atchison Globe. 

A popular uprising — Our beating the other 
fellows. Popular madness — The other fellows 
beating us. — [Indianapolis Journal. 

It Evens Up. — Everv man says more than he 
means to a woman, and every woman holds him 
responsible for it. — [Atchison Globe. 

Wears Out with That Sort. — Love^ has a 
wonderful potency. It has almost persuaded 
some men to go to work. — [Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Cause for Leniency. — " How do you know 
Maler has come into a fortune?" — "Because 
people used to say he was crazy, and now they 
say he is original." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

The Chief— Teacher— "There are three kinds 
of poetry. You have mentioned two, lyric and 
dramatic: now what is the third? Well — epi — " 
Elsa — " Epidemic." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

Things That Make Death Easy. — She — "What 
is that place down there?" He — "VV'hy, that is 
the steerage." She — "And does it take all those 
people to make the boat go straight?"— [Tit- Bits. 

The American — " Did you ever hear the 
joke about the church that had two skulls of 
St. Paul, one when he was a boy and one 
when he was a man?" The Englishman — 
"No: what was it?" 

An Anglican clergyman in Ireland recently 
announced that on the following Sunday " Rev. 

Mr. will renoiince the errors of Rome for 

those of Protestantism." And quite right he 
was. — [Springfield Republican. 

Carson — "I met Lottie on the avenue this 
morning, and as she recognized me her counte- 
nance fell." Merrick — "Why so?" Carson — 
" Because the pavement was slippery. The rest 
of her fell too." — [Harlem Life. 

Old Chum — "What are you going to do 
now that you have got so rich?" Capitalist — 
" Retire from business and tell everybody what 
a burden wealth is, and how happy I was when 
I had nothing." — [Fliegende Blatter. 

An Economical Brand. — Al Falfer (lookine 
over hotel menu) — "I'd like to try a bottle of 
wine, Si; but it comes purty high." Si Low — 
"We might try some corkage — that only costs 
fifty cents a bottle."— [Smith, Gray & Co.'s. 

No Evidence of Intent. — Brooklyn Magistrate 

— "The evidence shows conclusively, niadam, 
that you threw a stone at a street-car." 
Striker's Wife — "No, it doesn't: it only shows 
that I hit the street-car." — Chicago Tribune. 

Good at Both Ends. — " Books that have helped 
me?" said an eminent citizen. "I guess Web- 
ster's Di<5tionary contributed as much to my ele- 
vation as any : I used to sit on it regularly at 
meals when I was a small boy." — [Indianapolis 
Journal. 

For Consistency. — First Drug Clerk — " Great 
Scott! I've kept that woman waiting three- 
quarters of an hour. Forgot all about T.er pre- 
scription." Second Dru^ Clerk — "You'll have 
to charge her a good stiff price, so she'll think 
you had a lot of trouble putting it up." — [Puck. 

No Hearsay. — A New York teacher recently 
asked each of her class of small boys to bring 
in three items of information about the Hudson 
River that they could prove to be fa<5ts. A seven- 
year-old presented this: — "I have lived neer it. 
1 have saled over it. I have fallun into it. 
Facks." 

A Definition. — Tourist— "Who is that gentle- 
man over there?" Abe Sagebrush (of Hawville, 
Oklahoma) — " That is Col. Hooks, the great 
promoter." Tourist — "Pardon me, but what is 
a promoter?" Abe Sagebrush — "A promoter is 
a man that sells something he hasn't got to people 
who don't want it." — [Puck. 

Too Willing. — She (entr' afte) — " Wouldn't 
you like to go out and see a man?" He — 
^*Why, I wouldn't think of it." She — "Oh, I 
should not feel put out in the least." He — 
"You can't mean that." She — "Well, if I 
must tell, I want to see a man myself, and I 
know he won't come over while you are here." 

— [Life. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 

31st Annual Statement 

OF THE 

TRAVELERS 

Insurance Company 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January i, 1895 



ASSETS .... 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus to policy-holders 



?i7.664,667.68 
?2,472.534.99* 



LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Life Insurance in force $84,364,530 

Gain during 1894 . . $4,368,663 

New Life Insurance written in 1894 $16,619,824 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1894 • $1,044,926.87 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number Accident Policies written in 1894 89,716 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1894 ii»7»7 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 1894 $836,285.54 

[Exclusive of Liability Claims.] 



Paid Policy-holders in 1894 
Total Losses paid since 1864 



?2, 151,528.78 

$26,896,351.13 



RATRS FOR BACH |l,00O WITH $5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 

(For all ocaipations not here specified, see Agents) 

Select Class, $4: — Artists, consulting Civil Engin- 
eers, Clergymen, office Clerks, writing Editors and Re- 
porters, Lawyers, Librarians, large Merchants and part 
of the small ones, Postmasters, Teachers (except of 
physical exercises); also Insurance Agents, Commercial 
Travelers. Photographers, Stenographers, office Tele- 
graphers, etc. 

Preferred Class, I3: — BailiflTs, Marshals, Chiefs of 
Police, and office Sheriffs, Claim and Land Agents, many 
small Dealers and their Clerks, Dentists, Country Edit- 
ors, most supervising Manufacturers and Superintendents, 
Restaurant Keepers, Undertakers: A6lors, Auctioneers, 
Barbers, Letter Carriers, Shop Painters, etc. 

Ordinary Class, I7.50: — Supervising Architects, Bak- 
ers. Bill Posters, Boiler Inspectors, Bookbinders^ Brewers 
and Distillers, Carpet men, Laboratory Chemists, Ship 
and Tallow Chandlers, Cigar Makers, Civil Engineers 
(field work). Contractors and Builders, Dyers, Kngrav- 
ers. Farmers (supervising only) and Gardeners, Gas and 
Steam Fitters, most Gangers and Inspectors, Goldsmiths, 
Gunsmiths, Harness Makers, working Hatters and Fur- 
riers, working Jewelers, Laundr>-men, Locksmiths, Mar- 
ketmen, Milkmen, Millers, Nurserymen, Packers, Paint 
Makers, Paper Box Makers, Paper Hangers, Peddlers, 
Pen and Pencil Makers, Phvsicians, Platers, Plumbers, 
Porters, Potters, Printers and Lithographers, Rope, Rub- 
ber, Salt. Sausage, Shirt, Shoddy, and Starch makers, 
SheriflTs. Hand Shoemakers, Silk-Mill Hands, Stereolyp- 
crs and EleClrotvpers, Street-Car Conductors and Driv- 
ers, Surveyors, Tanners and Curriers, Tent, Thread, 
Trunk, Type, and I'mbrella makers. Tin and Copper 
Smiths (not Roofers), rpliolsterers, Watchmakers, Weav- 
ers, Wharfingers, W'hip Makers, Woolen Mill Hands, etc. 

Medium Class, |io: — Includes Blacksmiths (not shoe- 
ing horses). Boiler Makers, Bottlers, Box Makers, Brass 
Founders, Cabinet and Carriage Makers, Carpenters (shop 
or bench work only), Hand Coopers. Glass Blowers and 
Cutters, Horse Dealers, Hostlers, most Teamsters, Jail- 
ers, Machinists, Masons, Nail Makers, House and Sign 
Painters, Policemen, Soap Boilers, Stone Cutters, Tele- 
graph Builders, Turners, Wheelwrights, etc. 



BOARD OF 
James G. Batterson, 
James L. Howard, 
GusTAVUs F. Davis, 
Ebknezkr Roberts, 
Hugh Harbison, 
George .M. Pullman, 
Caleb M. Holbrook, 
Nathaniel Shipman, 



DIRECTORS 

Rodney Dennis, 
Henry P. Stearns, 
Wm. B. Clark, 
Austin C. Dunham, 
Pliny Jewell, 
George Roberts, 
Charlf-s C. Beach, 
I. Llther Spencer. 



JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant SccreUry. 
George Ellis, ACluarv. 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies. 

J. B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
G. P. Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Wm. W. Smith, George E. Taintor, Auditors. 
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